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PREFACE 

Pastels are a light ephemeral means of recording 
impressions. Take them out of the frame and 
they will not long survive ; it is, in fact, quite 
easy to blow them away. That was the reason 
I originally called my word-sketches in Spain and 
in Jamaica Pastels ; and the name seems just as 
appropriate to these Rhodesian sketches. They do 
not profess to be profound studies, based on a long 
experience of the country. But stay — I must not 
be too modest in presenting my literary progeny, 
lest it should happen to me as it happened to the 
Chinese gentleman, who, when mentioning his wife 
and children to a European lady with the epithets 
his code of manners enjoined — such as " hideous " 
for his wife, and "worthless" for his children — 
found himself feelingly condoled with on his un- 
happy domestic circumstances. A twentieth-century 
reviewer who caught an author minimising his own 
claims to consideration in a preface, would assuredly 
fling the book aside unread, saying, " This fellow 
must be a poor creature indeed, for he cannot even 
blow his own trumpet." Let me, then, sound that 
instrument, or one nearly resembling it, and declare 
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it an error to suppose that a person who has only 
spent a few months in a country must necessarily 
have nothing to say about it which is worth saying. 
Once people put too much faith in **the Man who 
had been there." Now, if we wish to pass for 
intelligent, we sometimes fall into the opposite 
error. For it may often happen that though the 
inhabitant knows most, the visitor sees most. He 
sees those broad outlines which eyes necessarily 
riveted on details, end by losing. And a visitor is 
there to see. In places where we live our energies 
are largely spent in doing. A visitor is freed from 
cares and occupations, all his mental energies, all 
such knowledge of life and powers of observation 
as he may have acquired elsewhere, are focused 
on the country and people with which he is making 
acquaintance. Although myself an Oxonian of 
long standing, I have often found articles on Oxford 
by foreigners who had spent but a short time there, 
illuminating, even when many of their facts were 
wrong or misapprehended. As to scenery, without 
doubt those characteristics of a landscape which 
differentiate it from other landscapes are more 
obvious to strange than to accustomed eyes, however 
much these latter may miss of its intimate secrets. 

There are not a great many far-off places in 
the world which are worth visiting solely for 
the beauty of their scenery. To begin with, the 
sense of beauty may be feasted high within the 

circle of our own four seas. But among those few 

... 
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certainly stand the Victoria Falls. It may be that 
some day other Falls equal to them in grandeur and 
as beautiful in their surroundings, may be discovered 
elsewhere, but to-day they stand alone. The Cape 
Peninsula provides again a series of scenes less 
wonderful, yet of an individual beauty which it is 
really worth making a very long journey to see. 
Natal I have not visited, but some people regard it 
as more beautiful than the Cape. I would not be 
understood to say that the scenery of the rest of 
South Africa is not fine scenery. I hope that the 
following sketches will show that I have fully appre- 
ciated its special beauties ; but one to whom almost 
the whole face of Earth is lovely — not to speak of 
Earth's playfellow the Sky — seldom feels the need 
of going in special search of natural beauty alone. 
One usually seeks something else as well. The 
valley of the Glaslyn, between Portmadoc and 
Beddgelert, is far more beautiful than any scene in 
the Matoppos. Yet these weird monumental African 
hills have a fascination of their own, like that of 
some strange exotic witch -woman. To have felt 
that fascination is to have had an experience. And 
it is, at bottom, desire for experiences that leads 
travellers to travel. The paradox of the matter 
is that the richest store of experiences comes to 
those who travel with some definite object, personal 
or abstract. The beads come to the thread. Mary 
Kingsley travelled with the object of collecting 
African fishes and studying fetish worship ; and it 
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so happened that she did both to good purpose. 
Borrow believed himself to be spreading the know- 
ledge of the Bible in Spain. Livingstone explored 
the heart of Africa with the object of Christianising 
the Kaffirs ; although the results of his labours in 
that direction are not very apparent One of the 
most tireless, vivid and intrepid travellers whom I 
ever met, and one, so far as I know, without the 
least intention of making literary capital out of her 
adventures by land or sea, would have been shocked 
to hear that travelling was her vocation. She 
conceived that to be the conversion of the heathen 
of all colours ; but as she did not learn their 
languages, I fear the seeds of her eloquence must 
have fallen on even stonier ground when she 
addressed the darker shades of humanity, than when 
she scattered them among the whites. 

Within the memory of people still young, to 
have visited Matabeldand and Mashonaland would 
have been to have qualified as a genuine traveller. 
To-day one may do so, and remain a tourist. 

It seems no great while ago — I see it all so 
clearly — that I sat by the fire skimming a book, a 
fat book with a bright green cover, wfaidi contained 
the relation of an adventurous journey throtj^h these 
countries. I have, alas! forgotten the traveller's 
honourable name, but I do dearly run^nb^ his 
pictures, from (^lotographs, of the terriUe Matabde 
warriors, and his stories of the resistless im{Ms 
washing their spears in blood I remembtf , also. 
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his pictures of the mild and timid Mashona people, 
who cowered in the tremendous shadow of those 
warriors. And while I read by the fire, in the long, 
low drawing-room of an Elizabethan house, under 
the chiming of New College bells, a fair-haired 
little boy stood at a small table, drawing very 
intently pictures of crouching lions, bounding 
leopards, grazing giraffes, all the picturesque beasts 
Africa suggests, with that mysterious genius for 
stating the essential facts of form and motion, which 
the child and the savage possess. Who could have 
guessed that in some twenty and odd years from 
that time, the fair-haired boy would be one of the 
many little wheels in the administrative machinery 
of those white chiefs whose rule has supplanted that 
of the fierce Matabele over the Mashonas, and to 
whom the Matabele, the swift and terrible warrior, 
is also in subjection .'^ Yet even this would have 
seemed more probable than that I myself should, 
within that space of time, be arriving at the Kraal 
of the Matabele King — now Government House — 
at Bulawayo, in a carriage driven by the son of 
a Matabele Induna, who held whip and reins 
with the same swaggering air of lordship with 
which the armed chiefs in the pictures carried 
shield and assegai ; and that 1 should travel 
alone through Mashonaland to meet the fair- 
haired boy at the remote mysterious ruins of 
Zimbabwe. 

But this would never have happened if it had 
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not been for one of the Great White Chiefs who sit 
in London Wall Buildings, controlling the destinies 
of Rhodesia: Mr. Henry Birchenough, C.M.G. 
His name and his assistance — which for all his 
business he is never too busy to give — were of 
inestimable service to us in Rhodesia. Moreover, 
his own vivid letters from thence and many talks 
with him and with the Rhodesians so often to be 
found at his hospitable house, had helped to give 
me a certain second-hand familiarity with the 
country before visiting it. Without his thought 
for us we should have missed the acquaintance 
of the greater number of those friends who helped 
to make our visit memorable to us. The list of 
the kindnesses we received is too long to be 
fully given, but I cannot leave all our good hosts 
without due thanks. First, our old friend. Miss 
Emily Bailey, then head of the Rhodes Hostel, 
received us — in succession — at Capetown. Then 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Newton, who with their 
charming and interesting circle of friends, gave us 
so delightful a visit to Salisbury. There was Mr. 
Stevens, who made beautiful Government House at 
Bulawayo a home for me on my solitary arrival, and 
made me acquainted with a number of pleasant 
inhabitants of that prosperous and growing city. 
My visit to Dr. and Mrs. Mackenzie, at Hartley, 
had one horrible defect : it was far too short. But 
it was rich in experience, even from the arrival. 
When Mr. Thomas, the Station Master at Bulawayo, 
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to whom I owed the plans of my journeys, and much 
else besides, sent me an itinerary that brought me 
to my friend Mrs. Mackenzie's door at 2.30 a.m., I 
sternly rejected it. How could a guest with the 
least sense of consideration and decorum arrive at 
such an abominable hour ? The itinerary returned 
to me. It was seriously altered in some ways, but 
that 2.30 a.m. remained. It was, in fact, the usual, 
the accepted hour for guests to arrive. We all 
walked from the little railway station through a 
clear night, whose brisk air drove away the fumes 
of railway sleep from our brains, and found our 
hostess up and alert, and a meal ready for us which 
must have been supper, because it was too festive 
to be breakfast. How different from the arrival at 
a European hotel in the small hours ! The sulky 
waiter, the one candle guttering in a vault of 
blackness, the chill beds and the hunger hopeless 
of relief ! I even remember an occasion when only 
the happy accident that one of our number was 
master of a copious and truly terrifying Quartier 
Latin vocabulary of abuse, secured us the candle 
and the beds ! What it would be like to arrive at 
a private house in England at 2.30 a.m. I will not 
even try to imagine. Lastly we had the privilege 
of being most hospitably entertained by Mr. Wibber- 
ley at Railway House, Umtali. It is one of the few 
two-storeyed houses in Rhodesia, and would seem 
quite English were it not for the wide balcony 
running all round it. It is a pleasant place to think 
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of under dull London skies, that shady promenade 
whence one looks out on the sunshine, on the 
sunset, on the changing views of the encompassing 
mountains. How incredible it seems that yonder 
lifeless red ball above us should be the very same 
sun which is at this moment blazing hot and high 
in the tropic heavens, so that beneath it a man s 
shadow is but a dark patch clinging about his feet ! 
The very sun which is flaming with fierce colourless 
light on veldt, and bush-veldt, and kopje, and the 
great Zambesi river, and all that strange far 
African world we have seen, and shall not see 
again. 
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SOUTHERN CROSS 



I 



THE STEERAGE ENTERTAINMENT 

The steerage deck entertains this evening; or, 
rather, the third class entertains the steerage on its 
deck. The two horses, the grey and the bay, who 
are deck passengers, stir in their boxes. They act 
spectators of the affair according to their different 
temperaments — the bay, in his retired phlegmatic 
way, just visible; the grey with an alert nose on 
his high window-sill. The first and second class 
act spectators too. We lean on the railing and 
look down from our deck, like the gods from a 
theatre gallery. "Below, the strong concentrated 
glare of electric lights is thrown on rows and groups 
of faces, all their different flesh-tones heightened by 
sea-wind and sun. It is an East-end audience, set 
against a background of dun sailcloth and the dark 
racing waters of a moonless ocean. There are 
Jewish faces of the immigrant sort, sallow and 
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furtive-eyed ; English faces, Bond and featureless, 
or sharp-chinned and U<Hid, with the odourless 
blondness of the tjrpe. Faces of the East-end 
aristocracy: slim, dean-cdlared young men with 
small moustaches and young women in light blouses, 
their beautiful hair beautifully dressed after the 
modemest fashion. There is a sprinkling of little 
girls among them, too ; Sunday little girls with fair 
front locks tied in the biggest and sky-bluest of 
poodle-bows. Now and again one of the younger 
of these dainty, white-frocked little creatures kicks 
against the pricks of that dass decorum which 
prescribes immobility and a reserved demeanour 
in mixed society. Serious young Papas are sent 
forth to reclaim their errant ofl&pring, . who are 
maybe dancing primitive round dances in the hug 
of undesirable infants. Yes, they are serious the 
Select, but by no means sad ; dignified but affid>le 
too. Not so She, the supremely Select, the One 
who '' has been second class before.*" Her q[)ectacles 
beacon in the front row, her precedence is undis- 
puted, an atmosphere of respectful condolence 
surrounds her, yet she bates not an inch of her 
haughty gloom. Beyond the leading fact as to the 
second dass I have never got, but I take her to 
have been a schoolmistress before she led to the 
altar that superlativdy neat, intelligent energetic, 
but naturally pale and depressed young man who is 
conducting the entertainment. 

On the low central platform immediatdy in 
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front of them — yet separated from them by how 
tremendous a gulf! — there sprawl on back and 
stomach three or four sallow unshaven young 
Russian Jews, singing together very unmelodiously 
from a book, which one of them holds upright under 
a strong light Their sordid shirts are torn wide 
open at the neck, and as they sing they hand a 
black bottle about and about, and take in turn long 
pulls at it, with lifted chin. They have no human 
respect, these unhappy and unpleasing young men. 
It does not occur to them that they, their sockless 
feet and stubbly chins, their black bottle and their 
vocal inharmonies, are intrusive, out of place just 
where they are, before this audience, on this plat- 
form, where an open piano awaits the advent of a 
young person in a white frock and a very long pig- 
tail, tied with a very large bow. But presently 
certain officers motion them to be off, and they 
slink away hurriedly, vanish almost like nocturnal 
animals surprised, divining that even here men in 
uniform are not to be trifled with. 

Then the Entertainment begins, despite the 
obvious reluctance of the piano. And presently 
there comes into it one of the most beautiful sounds 
in Nature, yet one not infrequently heard at an 
East-end or village concert : the sound of a warm, 
soft young tenor voice. So long as it does not 
downright murder music the most foolish composi- 
tion in the world cannot rob it of its beauty. Its 
secret is the secret of those three long notes of the 
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nightingale, which, for no reason known either to 
the singer or the scientist, have thrilled through the 
nerves of men for uncounted generations, and will 
continue so to thrill through them, until our great 
democracy has destroyed every faint-scented haw- 
thorn grove and bosky wood where that delicate 
spirit of young passion and sweet melancholy is 
used to haunt But for all the bird's wings, Man 
is the true migrant, and this voice, which certainly 
comes from some English countryside, lifts itself 
undeterred by alien surroundings, pours its night- 
ingale-notes as freely here as under the holly and 
mistletoe in some village schoolroom, redolent of 
gas and goloshes. Here where the great ship's 
bows, dimly visible, are rising and falling with the 
heave of illimitable Ocean, where the echoless roof 
is built of a close tropical darkness against which 
her lights are launching their long shafts — while 
through the rigging forward burn, veiled and low 
on the horizon, the Four Stars of the Southern 
Cross and the wide coil of the Dragon — the un- 
conquerable voice continues pouring forth all its soft 
passion, its else unutterable human yearning and 
sadness, out and away over the dim mysterious sea 
and up into that echoless roof of the Infinite. 

The Infinite has its way completely with the 
other voices that attack it; they vanish in faint 
squeaks, all except the comic one, which has its 
own method of dealing with Space. Meantime 
we are moving through it with that amazing 
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indifference to the Great Powers, in whose lap we 
so visibly lie, which marks the average civilised 
human being, until he is confronted with them in 
their fierce primal energy and indifference to him. 
This crowd above and below is living almost en- 
tirely in the tiny fortuitous world held within the 
iron walls of the ship, except for that meed of 
attention some give to the nightly pageant of the 
sunset sky, the more general interest in the per- 
formances of troupes of porpoises or flying-fish, or 
in the state of the sea as affecting the comfort of 
the bad sailors among us. Yet could some con- 
scient Being, with eyes unduUed by habit, look 
down upon us, in what strangely different propor- 
tions would everything appear! He would be 
conscious first and mainly of the dark shining ocean, 
so terrible in its vastness, its titanic strength, its 
enormous solitude. A solitude not less, but perhaps 
greater, because under its surface it hides a multi- 
tudinous Life, alien, silent, going on its secret way 
as ignorant of Man's existence as though we in- 
habited another planet. A huge and unfamiliar 
monster of the deep swimming past at high speed, 
a strange glare breaking for a few moments on the 
darkness of the waters, occasionally something new 
and good to eat — this is all of Man and his works 
that the deep sea knows, and Man for his part 
moves about on it with but a trifle more knowledge 
or consciousness of its mysteries. That imagined 
Being would see this ship of ours as a small brilliant 
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object, something very like a miniature comet, 
rushing across the darkness of outer space. He 
would conceive of us minute creatures in our little 
contrivance, as filled with a conscious heroism, as 
we precipitate ourselves further and further into this 
immensity with its awful possibilities, leaving behind 
us all our natural surroundings, even to the familiar 
stars. And all the while we are peacefully pre- 
occupied with our infinitesimally small concerns. 
We are carrying on our English Parish Entertain- 
ment, and scarcely one of us turns aside to watch 
through the glare of the electric light, the wild con- 
tinual play of sheet lightning over a dark bank of 
cloud which stretches far along the eastern horizon. 
This is the reflection of a thunderstorm, which must 
be raging over the deserts and marshy jungles of 
Senegambia, where countless rivers are now spread- 
ing their floods — life-giving, life-destroying. From 
the upper deck one watches with an aesthetic 
pleasure the play of its lambency. Meantime over 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of square miles of 
country every living thing is cowering in terror 
under it. Black men are huddled prostrate in their 
clay huts, invoking their fetishes, fierce, untameable 
creatures are fleeing distracted before it or crouch- 
ing in such shelter as they can find. It was, I 
think, lower down on this coast that Mary Kingsley, 
that great, simple, intrepid woman, was once sur- 
prised by such another storm, and had an oppor- 
tunity — one few of us have courage enough to envy 
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her — ^for observing the terror it inspires in the least 
timid of animals. She was scrambling over some 
rocks in search of shelter, while at one moment the 
terrific flashes of lightning searched the depths of 
the forest, revealing every twig and stone within it, 
and at another she was wrapped in murky dark- 
ness. Suddenly she found herself at a distance of 
one yard from a magnificent leopard, her head being 
on a level with its body. It lay broadside on to her, 
its paws stretched out, its head thrown back, its 
eyes closed against the blinding glare of the sky, its 
tail lashing the ground, while it expressed rage and 
terror in low deep growls. 

In the general dibdcle of wild-beast reputations 
— have I not lately seen the Bengal tiger described 
as a timid and harmless animal, goaded to crime by 
man's oppression ? — ^the African leopard still fairly 
maintains its character for ferocity. Happily its 
sense of smell seems less acute than that of most 
wild animals. Accordingly the leopard was not 
aware of Mary Kingsley's neighbourhood. She 
dived down below the rock and crouched there, 
listening to the flip-flap of its tail and its low fierce 
growls. Occasionally she peeped out to see it still 
stretched in the same attitude of terror. At length 
in the interval between two peeps and in a lull of 
the storm it disappeared into the darkness, probably 
to hide itself in some deeper recess of the rocks. 

Africa lurks now unseen behind that lambent 
horizon, but the sinister spirit of her swamps seems 
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to spread broad wings and hover far out over the 

ocean. A brooding sunless heat has encompassed 

us since we reached Cape Verde. There we not only 

felt the breath of Africa but saw her so near that 

even the most shipbound spirits of our company 

were aware of her. A two-peaked hill lifted itself 

above the sea, and gradually appeared the long, 

low strip of sandy coast, at the end of which it rises 

to front the Atlantic surge. Cape Verde reaches 

out from the desert part of Northern Senegambia, 

a miniature Sahara of low sand dunes, transformed 

further south into flats of feverish fertility. A thin 

growth of palms fringes the Cape along the sea, a 

straight' line diminishing, stumped away into dim 

distant coast. There is a thin scattered growth of 

vegetation on the hillside, too — trees of some sort, 

and doubtless the cactus, lover of barren dusty 

places where the sun beats. A lighthouse stands 

up above the sandstone cliff, and there are two or 

three white houses with red roofs on the hillside 

behind it The lighthouse, the scattered houses in 

their civilised brightness, their intended gaiety, 

strike a note almost of terror in the solitude of this 

^ headland, where for all its sandy drought, 

ver-mosquito swarms in the rainy season. 

•■renchmen are living there. Frenchmen ! 

in infinity of desert and jungle behind them 

. infinity of ocean before I It is an ocean that 

>nly, no doubt, flashes in the sunshine; yet 

hen it is an uninhabited waste. When we 
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saw it, it was gloomily purple, dashing in white 
foam over the dark basaltic reefs that crop up so 
strangely just outside the sand and sandstone edge 
of the continent, and sending snowy breakers up 
the distant basalt cliffs of Goree. Our ship was 
the only moving thing upon it, and one imagined 
with what eyes those exiles were following her on 
her course. She was not for them ; yet, as she 
forged steadily on from an old world-centre to a 
new, she must have caught their flying sighs, 
have seemed to bring them a momentary glimpse 
of civilisation. One cannot, however, always guess 
other people's feelings aright. I remember once 
passing an island ridge of rock and sand, alone in 
the wide ocean, on which there was a lighthouse 
and signalling station. With sympathetic imagina- 
tion we conceived of its few inhabitants watching 
from their lonely tower or continually pacing with 
lifted binoculars the rocky platform from which 
they were most likely to perceive approaching 
ships — their only links with the outer world. Not 
at all. Although it was full daylight and the 
weather clear, our ship failed to obtain any re- 
sponse to her repeated signals. But then these 
were Englishmen ; and probably the other side of 
the island was the more favourable to Golf. 

It is a far cry from that point on the earth- 
embracing Ocean to this, but to the ship-world all 
points are the same. Passengers certainly share 
the view of Clough's rather peculiar * seaman.' To 
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them the sea is the sea, the land that spot " far, far 
behind," where they embarked, and that other point 
" far, far ahead " where they will disembark. It is 
so difficult to realise that we are crossing in com- 
monplace luxury, criticising the dinner and playing 
deck-croquet, over the wild adventurous wakes of 
mediaeval and Elizabethan mariners. They in their 
little vessels crept down closer to the coast of that 
Caliban country, saw all manner of strange beasts 
come down at evening to the sea to bathe, and 
were — courageous hearts ! — mightily amused to see 
those roguish fellows the elephants squirting sea- 
water over the others with their trunks. 

But while the far-off lightning has been sending 
its wireless messages from Africa, the Parish 
Entertainment has progressed from its Concert to 
its Dance stage. There are still the rows of 
gravely gazing faces against the sailcloth and the 
sea, and the grey horse — so interested a spectator — 
has put his whole head out of his box. But under 
the electric flares they are dancing ; the young 
working-man in clean, much-washed blue shirt, the 
young schoolmasters and the rest in light suits and 
stiff collars, the young women in airy blouses. 
They are waltzing, waltzing slowly, reversing, 
turning again endlessly, in the dreamy elegant 
East-end waltz. The piano has struck work, but 
a young man with a pale, blond, impassive 
mechanic's face, is playing a giant concertina, 
which I believe they call nowadays an accordion. 
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The Steerage Entertainment 

Sometimes he turns a lack-lustre eye on the 
dancers, but for the most part he leans forward 
or backward with drooped lids, caressing his in- 
strumrenty turning it this way and that with long 
sallow fingers. So, self-absorbed as a Buddha, but 
sadder, the musician plays, and gravely as though 
performing some religious ceremony, the dancers 
turn and sway on the narrow deck, under the 
electric flares. But back in the penumbra under 
the fo'csle things are going more uproariously. 
The cooks — French, Italian, and Portuguese — ^are 
dancing. Over there in their white caps and 
dresses they look burlesque, like a party of French 
circus clowns, and the dance b burlesque too — a 
clown dance. They swing round in a wild Lancers 
figure, they caper clasped in each other's arms, 
they bandy about from one to the other a solitary 
man in evening dress. But the audience below do 
not regard them. Grave, as though hypnotised, 
they listen to the man with the concertina and 
follow with their eyes the slow spin of the cere- 
monial dancers. Only the grey horse, who maybe 
has friends in the fo'c'sle, sometimes turns his long 
interested nose in that direction. 

Meanwhile, dimly visible, the dark bows of the 
ship still lift and drop monotonously, forging on 
into the Southern Cross. 



II 
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A NIGHT VIEW OF ST. HELENA 

No one in the Second Class would fraternise with 
the German Sergeant, except the black missionary, 
and as the Sergeant spoke little English and the 
Negro presumably no German, their conversation 
must have languished. Of course, no one else 
talked to the black man. It was characteristic of 
the methods of the American Missionary Society 
which was sending him to South Africa that, 
whereas in many parts of their own country he 
would not have been allowed to travel with white 
people of any class, on board an English ship they 
introduced him to the second; and some of the 
second-class passengers were South Africans with 
their own feelings about persons of colour, phis 
views on American missionaries. 

I dare not commit myself to a statement as to 
the particular regiment of the Fatherland which 
was mourning the Sergeant's absence, but it must 
have been even such a one as our own Life Guards, 
for he had been in England with the Emperor, and 
was now on his way to join a German Prince in 
West Africa. This then was a chosen sergeant of 
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a chosen regiment The English N.C.O.s of my 
acquaintance have been few but not chosen. Not 
one of them could compare with the German in 
education or the kind of intelligence education 
gives, and he could not compare with one of them 
in fundamental good manners. The Englishmen, 
though some were fresh from victorious battlefields, 
were modest, courteous, respectful; the German 
was bragging, swaggering, condescending. Yet 
it was out of pure charity that I first made his 
acquaintance. He would stand pressing against 
the barrier which divided the second-class deck, 
waiting for a word in his native tongue, like a pony 
waiting for its oats. I can see him still, his broad, 
well set-up, but too plump figure, his round head 
and shiny red-and-white cheeks, his shiny black 
moustache, his billiard-ball eyes rolling in search 
of conversational prey. He was dressed in neat 
civilian costume, with binoculars on a strap, but my 
memory is apt perversely to exchange it for a tight 
uniform, and to image him as moving to a clink of 
spurs and jingle of a sabre. To address him once 
was to be day after day as the Wedding Guest to 
the Ancient Mariner. The young man who wanted 
to talk German took, strangely enough, to frequent- 
ing another part of the ship; and seeing the Sergeant 
left desolate, I insisted on introducing to him his 
compatriot on our side of the barrier, Frau B. 

Frau B. was an admirable type of the old- 
fashioned German woman, with her hair still blonde 
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and abundant, her complexion still pink and white 
in spite of her sixty years, with her motherly figure 
and the kind gentle manners which were the natural 
expression of her kind and gentle Wesen. Such 
women of the past were generally well educated 
and full of good sense, but unavoidably narrow- 
minded. Young years spent in Cape Colony had 
widened Frau B/s mental horizon. 

It was to Frau B. and myself, for want of other 
audience, that the Sergeant described the sensation 
his appearance had produced in London, where, 
as I remembered with real regret, his Imperial 
Master s had fallen so flat. He and " another very 
handsome under-officer " had walked along Oxford 
Street in their uniform and been unable to proceed 
because of the crowd which collected round them. 
The police had been obliged to come to their rescue, 
and had taken him and his comrade away in a cab. 
Gentle Frau B. was distressed to hear it **Were 
the Londoners indeed so hostile ? " The Sergeant 
smiled, his red-and-white cheeks swelled, his mous- 
tache curled and curled, his billiard-ball eyes glowed 
with amusement. '' Hostile ! dear ladies ! It was 
pure admiration. Never, never before had those 
Londoners seen two such handsome fellows." 

Our ship had twice touched at a port, and each 
time by night We had forgiven her easily, for 
Las Palmas is of little interest, and Ascension of 
none. But St Helena was another matter. She 
surely could not be so perverse as to give us nq 
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chance of seeing the island, of visiting Longwood, 
the cage of the captive Eagle. It was perhaps well 
to be reminded what manner of Olympian bird this 
was before good sense was overwhelmed by the 
flood of sentiment which must flow from and about 
St Helena as long as her two hundred streams 
flow into the ocean. The Sergeant, judging by his 
accent, came from some remote part of Eastern 
Prussia. He recounted how from his native village, 
in the year of the Russian campaign. Napoleon 
swept off to the war nearly the whole of the male 
population. There was no sparing the fathers of 
families, all must march except the old men, the 
cripples, and the boys; and very few returned. 
The Sergeant's father remembered a poor legless 
old fellow who used to drag himself about the 
village on crutches. He had been one of those 
who had waded through the freezing mud of the 
Beresina. His legs had been frostbitten and he 
had lost them, yet somehow he had lived to struggle 
home again. I could have told the Sergeant, had 
listening been his fortCy of many another poor 
German who had left his bones amongst the Spanish 
Sierras, while in their turn thousands of hapless 
Spaniards were dragged far from their country of 
the sun to perish for their enemies' cause on bitter 
Russian plains. These were not "old, forgotten, 
far-off things" to the Europe of 1815; they were 
all fresh and bloodstained happenings. There 
was no sentiment with regard to Napoleon then 
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anywhere in Europe except in France and among 
a small Whig party in England. Neither was there 
any sentiment about Napoleon when he gave him- 
self up to the English. He knew they were the 
only people who would not shoot him. We ask 
why he did not choose to die — how he, the master- 
intelligence, failed to see that his meteoric star had 
set for ever. And perhaps the answer, the reason, 
lies in the unreason of the great fundamental Force 
of Nature which built and sustained that intelli- 
gence. So tremendous a vitality must have very 
hardly consented to accept its negation — death. 

So with thoughts ranging for a while beyond 
the daily round of our shipboard life we watched 
the faint azure peaks of St Helena rising above the 
dull, opaque blue of the horizon. Diana's Peak, 
Actseon — a fellow-passenger, a native of St Helena, 
named us the ethereal Presences. The sea had 
been rough, the sky cloudy for several days, but as 
the silhouette of the mountain island grew more 
and more substantial, the clouds lifted and melted 
away, till at last the evening sky lay clear and 
translucent behind it, while to the north-west the 
sun went down all golden. 

The sun went down ; ay, there was the rub ! 
Some of us had determined to visit Longwood 
under any circumstances, if it were at all possible. 
There was a young lady on board who had an 
introduction to the French Consul, which it was 
hoped might induce him to give us entrance to the 
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house, even at an undue hour. For the house and 
estates surrounding it, together with the site of 
Napoleon's first burial-place, now belong to the 
French nation. But night was falling, and our 
St Helenian fellow-passenger assured us that the 
mountain road to Longwood was so bad that no 
sum would induce a driver to take us over it in the 
dark. 

In the days of the old East India Company, to 
which St Helena belonged, the harbour of little 
Jamestown would be full enough, for in the course 
of the year a thousand ships cast anchor there. 
Now it lies almost deserted, except for the Cape 
liner which calls monthly on its outward and its 
homeward journey. We landed towards eight 
o'clock. 1 1 was about the hour at which Napoleon 
landed, and the aspect of the place must have 
changed little since. The town runs up the bottom 
of a very narrow valley between steep and barren 
mountains. A diff which, as we saw it, seemed 
very dark, overhangs the narrow landing-place, 
along which a chain of lights pointed the way to 
the hardly more thickly clustered lights of the 
town. A chattering crowd of St Helenians awaited 
us : touts and sellers of small fancy articles of the 
kind the green unwary traveller buys, presently to 
bury in the obscurity of dusty drawers. They were 
something of a puzzle these St Helenians, with their 
soft slave voices and eyes, their perfect English 
speech, and gentle, gay, un-English manners. 
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White they were, yet plainly half-castes of some 
kind, and, seeing the comparative nearness of the 
African continent, one doubtfully surmised black 
blood. It would seem, in fact, they are of mixed 
European, Asiatic, and Malay descent, with scarcely 
a touch of the negro in them. 

Escorted and impeded by this crowd, doing its 
unpleasant business of pushing its wares with an 
alluring pleasantness, we reached and passed through 
the gateway of the town. Immediately there was 
peace ; it might almost be said there was a desert. 
Low wooden houses with the gnarled, scant-foliaged 
boughs of old eucalyptus trees casting shadows 
along them, seemed like stage fa9ades ; but on the 
stage there was no play, for the touts and sales- 
women were not permitted within the gate. We 
walked on up the shabby street, and still, in spite 
of the earliness of the hour, there was no sign of 
life. At length we reached an open and lighted 
shop, poor and bare enough in all conscience, yet 
our one apparent harbourage. The proprietor was 
superior to the shop : something of a local person- 
age, one surmised, and very certainly a man of 
goodwill. Things now began to move. The 
young lady with the introduction to the French 
Consul found him, and, what was more, persuaded 
him to go out and meet us at Long wood. At a 
quarter to nine by the clock three two-wheeled 
vehicles stood outside the shop. They were low 
nd light and small, evidently built for climbing 
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mountain roads. Two couples took the first two 
of these. The third, which luckily was drawn by a 
mighty steed out of all proportion to the carriage, 
was assigned to Frau B., her daughter, and myself. 
Thus we were already one more than the carriage 
was designed to hold; nevertheless the German 
Sergeant was obstinate to get in too. These were 
assuredly not the only carriages in St Helena, but 
he was either virtuously resolved to spare his 
country's war-chest or feared the expenses of the 
excursion might be disallowed. That not one of 
the three ladies in question desired his company 
was an "unconsidered trifle." At the outset we 
won. Off we set, we three alone in the carriage, 
the driver running by the side, as the custom is. 
In a few minutes we had left Jamestown behind us 
and were climbing the precipitous mountain side 
above it by the steep, sharp-cornered zigzags of the 
stony road. One passed at first front gates, rough 
shrubberies as of suburban residences, but the big 
horse, whose powerful strides seemed positively to 
lift the little carriage over the stones, took us up 
and up until we reached a region that by the dim 
starlight showed almost as arid as mountains in the 
moon. Tumbled boulders were above us and about 
us, white as bleached bone, and a strange growth 
of flowering aloes, holding up their bare stalks as 
tall as trees. Beneath us was the narrow cleft in 
the mountains up which wandered the faint and 
scattered lights of Jamestown. In their smallness 
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and isolation they represented just so much of 
human life and civilisation as might have been 
expected to cling to these rocks. But immediately 
at our feet, at the head of the ravine, a great quad- 
rilateral of white light blazed on the night. This 
was the sky-lighted building of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company's station, which with its staff of 
forty men is the one live important business left in 
the once busy St. Helena. It was strange to look 
down on that lonely building blazing with light in 
that so barren spot in so remote an island of the 
great ocean, and to know that all the news of the 
world was throbbing through it Neither we nor 
the St. Helenians had seen a newspaper much less 
than three weeks old, but below us there was 
speeding northward and southward the news which 
would be read perhaps with indifference, perhaps 
with keen interest, at the breakfast-tables of London 
and Cape Town. 

Let it not be thought that we had reached this 
altitude without further molestation from the enemy. 
A soldier of the Fatherland is not so easily routed. 
In spite of the size and strength of our horse, we 
could not climb the mountain road rapidly, and we 
were escorted on our way by the Sergeant, holding 
on to the back of the carriage, and a little crowd 
of St. Helenians sprung from L know not where. 
These succeeded in explaining to him that they 
could guide him to Longwood by a footway shorter 
than the way we were driving. They were youths, 
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soft-voiced and slight, no match man to man for the 
brawily Sergeant, but it is true that had they been, 
as he opined, bandits, intent on assassinating him in 
some solitary spot on their mountains, they might 
have accomplished it. He laughed their lure to 
scorn. I have since learned that in this peaceful 
isle the crime of murder is unknown and the Chief 
Justice wallows in white gloves. However, as will 
be seen, the Sergeant lost nothing by rejecting their 
guidance. 

Sometimes, on an easier stretch of road than 
most, the horse trotted. He trotted too, holding 
on to the carriage like grim death. Again, when 
the rise became almost perpendicular, Frau B. and 
I left the carriage, enjoying the fine mountain air 
and the feel of the rough earth underfoot after the 
smooth hardness of the deck. At the top of such 
a steep pitch the horse stood still to rest. The 
Sergeant was panting heavily and " larding the lean 
earth " with profusion, and we felt it but humane to 
offer him a rest in the carriage, occupied only by 
Frau B. Unnecessary to add that, once there, he 
was immovable. He jammed us remorselessly 
against the sides; he weighed down our fragile 
craft until it groaned again, and I saw disaster 
drawing near. He did not know French, but he 
certainly knew the meaning of J'y suis, fy reste. 
On board ship the dear Frau B. looked coldly upon 
him, but here her maternal heart could not resist 
the plea of his pants and perspiration. Besides, as 
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she afterwards confessed, she had only come with 
us because she was nervous at the prospect of 
remaining behind ; and although she tried to be 
brave, she could not help from time to time implor- 
ing the driver not to let us fall over a precipice. 
It is true there were no precipices to fall over, but 
it was sufficiently dark to imagine them, and I 
believe she considered the presence of a man and 
a German likely to avert such a catastrophe. It 
was now my turn to tremble at the possibility of 
this fourteen stone of Teutonic flesh and bone 
breaking down our carriage and leaving us to get 
back to Jamestown as best we could. Our ship 
was timed to sail at one o'clock in the morning, and 
ships do not wait for errant passengers. 

Once atop of the arid mountain road the barren- 
ness of it seemed much less. Half the heavens 
were now covered with a thin veil of cloud, but in 
the other half the stars were bright, set in the deep 
velvet darkness. It is not always realised that if 
the tropic night has more brilliant lights than ours, 
it is also intrinsically darker owing to the bulge of 
the earth at the equator, which cuts off all reflected 
light from the sun. Yet by the radiance of half a 
heaven-full of stars we could see from the summit 
of the hill an amphitheatre of mountains, their sides 
sweeping down steeply below us towards the sea 
coast; and, dark and far away, the high horizon 
line of the ocean. 

The road, which was no better, perhaps worse 
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than before, ran now past thickets of harsh-leaved 
willows and a wood of weary-looking Scotch firs, 
no higher than the giant aloes. As we went further 
the vegetation, so far as it was visible, seemed less 
sparse. It would appear indeed that the interior of 
the island has a generous soil, and that four hundred 
years ago, when Joao Da Nova discovered it, the 
coast was not barren as it is to-day. The native 
trees, gum- wood and ebony, clothed the sides of the 
gorges and tops of the cliffs, and explorers lost their 
way in forests where now only the cactus and the 
samphire root themselves in the dry rock. The 
change was brought about first by the cutting down 
of trees, then by the ravages of immense herds of 
goats which incessantly devoured the young plants, 
so that at last the soil, which their roots protected 
and bound together, was washed from the surface 
of the lava. 

I confess to forgetting at what precise point in 
our drive it was that we passed some one-storeyed 
wooden houses, which the driver — always running 
beside us — informed us had been the quarters of 
Boer prisoners. They stood among low-growing 
trees or shrubs and looked no unpleasant residences, 
although they had been standing neglected for some 
seven years. Our lungs confirmed the statement 
that the air of St. Helena is superb ; it is indeed 
only the absence of accommodation, and above all 
communication, which prevents it from being made 
a health-resort by the South Africans. We most 
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of us remember reading accounts of the Boer 
prisoners' camp on the high and healthy plateau 
called the Deadwood Plain, where such arrange- 
ments were made for their comfort and amusement 
thatt although a prisoner can seldom really be 
happy, many of them must look back on their 
captivity as the most civilised time of their lives. 
But from their camp at Paardebeig, first-comers 
there had brought the germs of the deadly enteric 
fever, and about two hundred of their number died 
of it Thb was probably the one real fact from 
St. Helena which the German press presented to 
its readers, and accordingly when the driver pointed 
out these respectable bungalows, my companions 
surveyed them with a murmuring horror, as if they 
had been th^piombi of the Doge*s Palace, still con- 
taining the victims of the Ten. 

We were, I supposed, driving towards the house 
of Longwood, and, lost in I know not what dream 
or doze, I was gazing at the stars, when suddenly 
I found my companions were leaving the carriage, 
I jumped out hastily to plunge after them, down, 
down, stumbling blindly into the pitchy darkness of 
a tree-shaded hollow, full of long wet grass, mud, 
cows. Why, in the name of wonder, were we 
coming here ? Why were Frau B. and her daughter 
frantically plucking large boughs of the disagreeable 
wiry willows ? I did not audibly ask the question, 
but the answer rolled around me in low enthusiastic 
gutturals — •' The Grave ! the Grave ! Ach Gott ! 
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Napoleon's Grave ! ** One of the other carriages 
had preceded us, and its occupants had found a man 
and a lantern in a neighbouring hut The pale 
wavering light of the lantern flitted over the pale 
wet grass, over the mud, over the cows. It rested 
on some iron railings, and within them, on a very 
large plain slab of stone like that sometimes placed 
over a small reservoir or water-supply. The size 
of it, and the absence of any inscription, made it 
quite unlike a tombstone. Trees stood round it, 
but scanty and stunted. On three sides the ground 
dipped sharply to the burial place, but on the other, 
between thin pine stems, floated mist, pale, unsub- 
stantial. By day it may have been the veil of a 
pond, a garden, a view. By night it was Infinity 
with all its mysteries. Here on a May morning in 
the year 182 1 British soldiers fired the last volley 
over the dead Napoleon. With what thoughts and 
feelings did the faithful companions of his captivity 
stand about the fresh grave ? One remembers his 
own question when he was at the height of his 
glory, **What would Europe say if I died?" and 
his own answer to the question : " They would say " 
— ^with lifted shoulders and a mock sigh as of 
immense relief — *'0u//^' To Europe he had been 
dead since Waterloo ; but each and all of those who 
followed his bier, the chief mourners and those whose 
mission it was to guard him, must in their different 
way have been uttering their " Ou// " 

The absence of an inscription on the tombstone 
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makes it a monument to the pettiness of the 
egregious Hudson Lowe. The Frenchmen would 
have inscribed on the tombstone the single name 
Napoleon. Hudson Lowe insisted on the addition 
of the surname Bonaparte. Neither would yield. 
Nature stepped in to cover the ugliness of human 
perversity. The grave had been made between 
two weeping willows, and their waving tresses lay 
like a mantle over ,the coarse iron railings and the 
plain unsightly stone. In the years following, when 
the East Indiamen used still to touch at St. Helena, 
English ladies in ringlets and long veils used to do 
delicate pencil sketches of the tomb thus kindly 
clothed, and take cuttings from Napoleon's willow 
to grow in English gardens. Twenty years from 
that May day the Prince de Joinville's frigate came 
on its solemn errand and the body was with difficulty 
exhumed, to be carried far away from this quiet 
spot, and laid with pomp in the unquiet heart 
of Paris. 

We found the carriages had left us, following no 
doubt a regular routine, and we were to rejoin them 
by a bridle path. The soil here could no longer 
be blamed for southern aridity ; we hurried and 
scrambled up muddy banks and through long wet 
grass which would have done credit to Oxfordshire. 
Here I must own the Sergeant had his uses, for 
without the help of his arm we should have had 
trouble in getting Frau B. quickly along so rough 
a road in the darkness. Darkness — ^yet after all 
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the strange thing was that, once away from the 
trees, the stars gave us so much light We could 
see plainly as we once more drove along the road, 
the seaward-sweeping curve of the mountain-side 
above which Longwood stands on a bare plateau. 
We awaited our companions at the gateway leading 
into the plot of ground about the house, where 
a faint light proclaimed that the courteous Consul — 
who had passed us on horseback before we were far 
on our way — was prepared to receive us. The low 
boundary wall and stone gateway are neat enough, 
and there is a garden round the house where, 
although it is the winter season, there are straggling 
blooms of geraniums and roses. The house itself 
is a poor one-storeyed building with a projecting 
wing in the centre, at the end of which is the main 
entrance. It is decently kept now, as doubtless it 
was when Napoleon lived there, but in the interval 
it has been used as a stable. At best it was a 
wretched place in which to house the man who had 
dwelt as master in the palaces of Paris and Berlin, 
of Vienna and Moscow and Madrid — a smaller, less 
dignified house than that in Ajaccio in which he 
had been bom. Yet it was the best house to be 
had in St Helena at the time of his arrival. 
Another had been built for him before his death, 
but he was too ill to care for the exertion of moving 
into it 

The front entrance led through an ante-chamber 
into a narrow room which the Consul's one candle 
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showed us, dingy and sad, with its dark, ragged 
wall paper, which had seen strange vicissitudes. 
This room had been a salon and a stable ; it had 
been the death-chamber of an Immortal. On that 
small bed which stood with its head to the wall, its 
foot to the mean mantelpiece, Napoleon died. On 
the mantelshelf the Consul showed us a little plaster 
bust of a child ; such a coarsely modelled bust as 
formerly Italians carried about the streets in 
England. It was a bust of the King of Rome, 
which the Emperor had bought from an English 
sailor ; and there it had stood fronting the bed of 
his last agony, lighting it with the faint ignis fatuus 
gleam of a hope for the future, which happily 
indeed for him he would never see. 

In the inner salon and dining-room also the 
walls have retained their century-old decorations; 
never surely pretty or gay and begrimed with the 
subsequent years of dirt and neglect Thus they 
cannot truthfully be said to be the same as they 
were in Napoleon's time, yet in their sordidness 
they seem the more in harmony with the gloom, the 
often petty misery of those old days and nights at 
Longwood. The Emperor usually dined alone, in 
the very small room where he dictated his memoirs, 
carefully building up that Napoleonic myth which 
was to have set his own son on the throne of France 
2&id only served to set there the son of Hortense. 

Round the cheerless table in the dining-room 
sat night after night the companions of his exile, 
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Montholon and his wife, Gourgaud, Las Casas, 
sometimes the Bertrands. One would have sup- 
posed that these self-devoted exiles would cling 
together for heart-warmth in their sad isolation; 
that the party which gathered here, if dull, would at 
least be friendly. Not so. This little dining-room 
was as full of envy as an ante-chamber at Versailles, 
and only fear of the Emperor and the difficulty 
of finding a second withheld Gourgaud from 
challenging Montholon. 

Napoleon did not dine until eight o'clock, some- 
times not until nine. From six o'clock until dinner 
he would sit in the drawing-room playing chess 
evening after evening ; he who had had Europe for 
his chess-board ; or he would read to Montholon 
and scold him for falling asleep, or be read to him- 
self and fall asleep. Corneille they read and Beverley 
and many another forgotten novel, such as he had 
been used to take with him in his travelling-carriage, 
and throw out of the window when he had finished 
it Now and again the mortal ennui lifts, he has a 
touch of his old mood of vulgar jocularity and 
gallantry. He dines with the others ; Madam 
Bertrand, the charming half Irish Creole, sits by 
his side. He pays her compliments, admires her 
dress, her height ; after dinner he insists they shall 
all be measured against the wall. Madam Bertrand 
is tall, and her mark comes some five centimetres 
above the Emperor's. Here somewhere on those 
grimy walls they may yet remain, those marks, but 
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the Consul's one candle gives a feeble light and time 
fails to look for them. The Imperial bed-chamber 
has since sheltered horses and cows. Outside we 
are shown the wooden fence erected to baffle the 
curiosity of visitors, who would come and stare even 
into the windows to catch a glimpse of the famous 
Bonaparte, and there is the garden where he used 
to work, surrounded by Chinese labourers. He 
toiled there and dug and threw up miniature earth- 
works until Hudson Lowe suspected some plot in his 
gardening, and put a stop to his activities. Also he 
shot ; shot a bullock which presumed to trespass 
on his flower-beds and Madam Bertrand's pet 
kids. 

A wing was added at the back of the house to 
accommodate his followers, but we did not go 
beyond the five rooms Napoleon himself inhabited. 
We returned to the outer salon with its small bed 
and childish bust. While the corpse lay there 
Dr. Burton took a cast of the head. It was not 
possible to do it until two days after death because 
plaster was wanting. Burton borrowed a boat from 
the Admiral and procured a kind of white clay 
from a cliff, which he had noticed previously and 
believed would answer the purpose. When the 
cast had been taken the face part of it was re- 
moved, without his knowledge, by the Bertrands 
and Antonmarchi, the Corsican surgeon, who after 
the death of Burton claimed the credit of it for 
himself. Such an atmosphere of petty meanness 
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and dishonesty was destined to cling about Napoleon 
to the last, as though his own littlenesses had ma- 
terialised and stood round his death-bed and walked 
in his funeral procession. 

But suddenly while the Consul, learned in 
Napoleonic lore, is talking to us, an interested 
circle, someone looks at his watch and says, '* half 
past eleven." With a Cinderella precipitation we 
rush out to find our vehicles. 

It had taken us fully two hours to reach Long- 
wood, and we had now only an hour and a half in 
which to reach the ship, the way would be shorter, 
omitting the Grave, and we should be going down 
hill. But then how bad it was I And more and 
more our little craft seemed sinking with the 
weight of the Sergeant ; that representative of the 
modern militarism which is the direct offspring of 
Napoleon's. In vain I implored him to get out in 
places where the boulders we passed over actually 
knocked against the bottom of the carriage. Frau 
B. in her gratitude for his assistance had paid him 
the delicate but far-fetched compliment of sug- 
gesting that he was the sort of man who would be 
likely to get inflammation of the lungs in conse- 
quence of having overheated himself. He had taken 
it seriously, and as he buttoned his overcoat round 
him I heard him mutter anxiously to himself — 
** LungenentzUndung'* Bump! Would it be possible 
to lift Frau B. on to the horse if the carriage broke 
down ? How many hours would it take us to walk 
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An infinite height of morning sky on which white 
clouds are sailing and shining, and under its joyous 
incomparable blue a southern ocean where little 
crystalline waves, some blue, some emerald-green, 
almost all tipped with white foam, run races and 
charge each other, with crisp splashing sounds, like 
the merry nofses of young animals at play. And 
the waves have living playmates too. Brown wings 
and white and grey are flashing and stooping, rising 
and floating almost among them : molly-hawks. 
Cape pigeons, gulls of all sorts. Sea-birds the land 
calls them ; but to the sea they are land-birds, the 
light squadrons that the land sends out to welcome 
and to scrutinise — mainly as to the broken-meats 
department — ^the ships coming in from the large 
lonely spaces where there are no wings in the air, 
and no cries either, except the whine of the wind in 
the cordage, and its hollow engulfed roarings in the 
funnels. Land it assuredly is, ethereally blue, 
phantasmal at first, growing up along the horizon : 
wild craggy mountains beyond the strong clear-cut 
lines of the sea waves. Taller they grow and more 
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substantial, yet losing nothing of their azure. This 
is the stern inhospitable coast of the Cape, round 
which flow diverse ways deep ocean currents, 
mysteriously led, regardless of the moon. The old 
seafarers, by this time short of water and sick of 
scurvy, their keels loaded with barnacles, would be 
glad when they sighted this coast, though it were 
the Cape of Storms; for they would know that 
unless some special disaster overwhelmed them, 
they would shortly be in the safe anchorage of 
Table Bay, where were springs of sweet water and 
gardens full of vegetables. Even on our own big 
modern ship, which has food and luxuries aboard 
for the homeward as well as the outward voyage, 
the sight of those blue mountains causes a peculiar 
stir. It is not only that all the usual binoculars are 
fixed upon them. It is that at their approach our 
little ship-world that has been so long revolving 
on itself, alone in space, begins to grow as it were 
nebulous, to feel itself in dissolution. To some this 
nearing land is interesting because so familiar, to 
others because so novel and unknown ; to some it 
means home, to others a starting afresh of life, a 
momentous meeting with an untried Fortune. It 
may be the end of a holiday, it may be the beginning 
of one ; so everyone's thoughts are already flitting 
and flying backwards and forwards as far as the 
sea-birds go; and if any two persons are deeply 
interested in each other's conversation, be sure the 
subject of it is the Custom House or tips. There 
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is a turmoil in the cabins, heretofore so silent and 
deserted during the daylight hours, and men are 
there with tense calm faces, and women wearing 
desperate agitated frowns. The last key turned, 
the last strap secured by the use of every muscle in 
the human body, booted and spurred — or veiled and 
reticuled — everyone is on deck just in time for the 
sunset glory and Table Bay opening out before the 
ship. There is no more foam on the water ; it is 
all smoothly awash with pale blue and mauve and 
pink and pure light, atrial almost as the immeasur- 
able sky above. The noble curve of the mountains, 
now sweeping round us, would seem, but for their 
craggy outlines, rather a visionary cloud-country 
than solid rock, so translucent they stand in their 
vivid rose and opal and blue ; here mysteriously in 
shadow like cherubim folded in their wings, there 
glowing softly in rosy light like rejoicing seraphim. 
The mighty flat-topped Table Mountain, with the 
Devil's Peak, alone remains evidently solid and 
terrestrial, however heaven-disguised. Three thou- 
sand feet and more it rises from the sea — sheer, one 
would say, if one trusted the report of that specious 
deceiver the eye, save for a narrow green shelf on 
which are set tiny white houses. There is some- 
thing formidable in those tremendous cliffs, those 
enormous bastions and buttresses of rock burning 
high above us in the fire of sunset, while at their 
feet floats a blue haze, woven partly of evening 
shadows, partly of the smoke of Cape Town. 
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Now, in spite of the pageant of the sunset, eyes 
and thoughts are fixed on the wharf, seeking familiar 
figures or strange ones whose identity shall presently 
become known. But, however near we approach, 
whatever "nods and becks and wreathed smiles" 
may be exchanged, we must still wait the pleasure 
of the usual officials ; and indeed of unusual ones 
also— or so they appear to some of us. We are all 
passed in single file before an authoritative Being 
with a book and pen. What is he there for ? He 
seems to be playing at some game of question and 
answer, until he suddenly becomes judicial. Having 
asked the name of a highly respectable middle-aged 
lady, her age, and husband's status — which might 
both have reassured him — he sharply demands why 
she is here without her husband. The reply that 
he did not start with her does not satisfy, and the 
statement that she has a son in South Africa is 
coldly received. Only a solemn asseveration that 
her lord will join her by the next mail appeases this 
moral Minos, and she is allowed to pass out with 
the accepted Shades. 

At length, all formalities over, all barriers with- 
drawn, the friends whose patient forms we have so 
long watched upon the darkening wharf rush in to 
claim us — we are whirled away ashore. We have 
landed ; we have touched the soil of a new country. 
That is a sensation to renew youth within the ribs 
of Death. But, alas ! how rarely now to be pro- 
cured! There was a time long, long ago, when 
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one counted the number of English counties which 
one had visited ; said to oneself with a thrill of 
interest, ** This, then, is Devonshire ! " or " I am in 
Wales I " To gaze upon an ocean or a mountain 
was to be filled with a fresh sense of the world, of 
old adventurous lives, and even of the vast heavings 
and convulsions of the lonely earth before Life was. 
Then it was the first touch of foreign soil that 
imparted the thrill of adventure, of an approaching 
enlarged experience. Each country in succession 
gives its separate form of intoxication, and there 
are some who can never land on the French side 
of the Channel without having to repress an incli- 
nation to dance upon the quay, or look down upon 
the Italian plain without a revival of the old Sekn-- 
sucht, the old romantic passion for Italy which was 
the first-love of generations of nineteenth-century 
youths and maidens. But the joy of first experi- 
ence inevitably becomes rare and rarer, and it is 
with a delightful shock that one welcomes its return, 
and, driving through lighted streets that have in 
them in truth little that is strange or foreign save 
the preponderance of brown faces among the 
passers-by, says to oneself with the old thrill, " This, 
then, is Cape Town-^-I am in South Africa ! *' 
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It is good to be awakened by the herald glow of a 
South African sunrise. For a few too brief minutes 
the jagged range of the Drakensberg shows ultra- 
marine blue against a crimson sky. Then a spark- 
ling point of fire, rosy too, appears above a long 
ridge of mountain and a ruddy ray strikes across 
the white pillow. The rapid morning pageant is 
over, to repeat itself to-morrow and to-morrow in 
the same splendour. 

But under almost any light this view from a 
corner of the Grooteschuur estate is delectable 
enough. A plain almost as low as the sea-level 
separates the first rise of the ground below Table 
Mountain from what may be called the Continental 
Range ; for assuredly at some time not very remote 
as the earth's age is counted, the salt tide was 
washing over this low land, which is now the neck 
of the Cape Peninsula. Two hundred years ago 
these were swamps here where hippopotami wal- 
lowed. The early settlers went forth to kill them 
for butcher's meat ; and strong meat truly it must 
have been. Then and long afterwards lions and 
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leopards, that love stony places^ haunted the slopes 
of Table Mountain and the Drakensberg, and came 
down to prey on game and cattle. In memory 
whereof one of yonder peaks is called Tiger 
Mountain, the Dutch not troubling, it would seem, 
to distinguish between spots and stripes. Here, 
too, lived the small yellow Bushmen, with their 
bald heads tufted with little knots of hair, their 
small brains and artistic faculty, and their poisoned 
darts, which served to defend their feebleness as 
the snake's poison defends its soft, otherwise defence- 
less body. But the Bushmen and the Hottentots 
and all the fierce and mighty beasts that roamed 
here of old are gone, and only the snake remains, 
defiant of the white man's enmity and power. 
These flats, which once lay barren between the 
barren mountains, are now beautiful with forest 
trees, among which pines predominate* Above 
their foliage the peering red roofs and white walls 
of the suburbs of Cape Town are gay rather |han 
disfiguring, and give perspective to the stretch of 
green and grey and sombre blue over which the 
eye travels to the wild forms and ever-changing 
colours of the mountain barrier. 

The Cape Peninsula is what our twentieth- 
century advertisers, with their so tasteful use of 
language, will call — when they have discovered it — 
"one of the beauty-spots of the world." It is 
strange how long and how often a beautiful place 
may be seen before it is discovered. During the 
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larger half of the nineteenth century thousands of 
India-bound ships touched at the Cape. But possibly 
because of the dyspepsia induced by a long sea 
voyage and ship's diet, the voyagers found no 
better name for Cape Town than " the tavern of the 
southern seas/' and mentioned its flea^ much more 
often than its mountain. "A Highland Lady," 
who touched there in 1827, does mention . Table 
Mountain, in order to say it is " ugly,'* underlining 
the adjective. A mountain with a flat top! Fie 
on it I One never sees such a thing in Scotland. 
Yet thirty years earlier pleasant Lady Anne Bar- 
nard's poet imagination had thrilled responsive to 
the grandeur of this same scene. Look you, how 
good a thing it is to be a poet ! I say this for the 
comfort of poets, whom the twentieth-century strong 
men bid creep before them in great humility, mostly 
on the pretext that the sad poets are ** minor ; " 
though how a generation so little acquainted with 
the major poetry of the world is able to form so 
just an opinion of what constitutes major and what 
minor, is a marvel to some of us. The writer of 
•* Auld Robin Gray " was a minor poet, and with 
her poet's eyes she saw the things that were there, 
the things which had been there from everlasting, 
and she also saw, if not precisely — because it is not 
given to mortals to do that— but she saw in a 
general way the import of the things which were 
happening under her eyes. Meantime the purely 
practical persons, with their attention focused on 
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fleas and other parasitical details of life, saw nothing 
of the world about them or of anything indeed that 
reaUy mattered. Arriving in Table Bay in weather 
not very different from that experienced by the 
Highland Lady, she describes it otherwise. 

'* Then . . . the Lion's rump whisked off the 
vapours with its tail, the Lion's head untied and 
dropped the necklace of clouds which surrounded 
its erect throat, and Table Mountain, over which a 
damask tablecloth had been spread, showed its 
broad face and smiled. At the same time, guns 
from the garrison from all the batteries welcomed 
his Majesty's Government, and the distant hills, 
who could not step forward to declare their allegi- 
ance, [proclaimed it] by the awful thunders of their 
acquiescing echoes. . . . Nothing could be finer 
than the coup d'ceil from the Bay ; yet nothing can 
have so little affinity with each other as the bold 
perpendicular mountains, bare and rocky, and the 
low white card houses, which, from the distance, 
seem even smaller than they are. . . ." 

Hardly acquiescent perhaps, the answer thun- 
dered from the stupendous buttresses of Table 
Mountain and the majestic semi-circle of its brethren 
about the Bay ; yet in conceiving the landing of the 
first representative of the British Raj in South 
Africa as a matter of import high enough to invite 
these mountain utterances. Lady Anne judged well. 
But there was even then no dearth of petty views, 
faint hopes, and coward counsels in South Africa. 
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There is something familiar about that General 
Craig, in command until the arrival of the real 
Governor, Lord Macartney, who in his amiable 
desire to conciliate the Dutch had permitted them 
to practise every kind of imposition on the British 
troops, and had given the inhabitants of Cape Town 
the impression that the British Government was 
but a fly which had settled there to be brushed off 
in a moment. We seem also to have met Admiral 
Pringle before, though perhaps not in admiral's 
uniform. Pringle, with his "thirty-six-pounder 
corroborations" of the gloomiest views on South 
Africa; how there was nothing in it to develope, 
and if we did develope it, it would only prove 
another America to us — ^which was not quite untrue 
— ^and how it would be the means of our losing 
India — which was quite untrue — and how so vile 
was every living thing in it that the very hens there 
laid nothing but stale eggs. But this path leads to 
the ever-burning topic of South African politics. 
Lady Anne's letters were addressed to a politician, 
Henry Dundas, Secretary of War, and a useful as 
well as an entertaining correspondent he must have 
found her. It was for her sake that her husband 
had been given his appointment of secretary to the 
Governor — and why not ? Lord Macartney's lady 
did not accompany him, and Lady Anne was no 
haughty, insipid British ladyship, but a ladyship 
with warm and wide sympathies, and a talent for 
society improved by much experience, which she 
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tould use intelligentiy in the service of her country. 
The secretary's wife was assuredly more useful to 
the Government than twenty clever young secretaries 
could have been. At her house they met all smiles, 
the grumbling English and the sulky Dutch, from 
the latter of whom she won without a price such a 
popularity as General Craig had vainly attempted 
to buy by offering up the interests and comfort of 
his fellow-soldiers. At the bottom of this popularity 
was her poet temperament. It enabled her, a 
middle-aged woman, who had lived for years the 
confined drawing-room life of a London lady of her 
date, it compelled her to enjoy the adventure of a 
new life in a new and far country, to like its new 
type of house, to fall in love with its new type of 
natural beauty, to which so many eyes were sealed. 
I have seen many flat-topped kopjes in Africa, I 
have seen the bare and golden Atlas range drop 
away into the golden sands of Mogador, but I have 
never seen anything resembling this mighty mass 
which is the dominant, the royal fact of the Cape 
Peninsula. The other mountains of the world are 
fine mainly by virtue of their broken and unequally 
soaring summits. This has no lofty peak except 
the detached pinnacle of rock called the Devil's 
Peak, which overtops by very little the main summit. 
It is by virtue of its mass and the colossal buttressed 
cliffs which form its walls that Table Mountain is 
majestic, as also by the abruptness of its rise from the 
visible sea-level The height of inland mountains 
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is a matter of faith rather than sight ; but this 
mountain, like Etna and the Peak of Teneriffe and 
others whose roots are in the sea, announces its 
stature at once to the eye. It rises more immedi- 
ately from the sea than either of these, yet not so 
immediately aa it appears to do when seen from the 
Bay. It throws out towards the ocean low spurs 
of mingled rock and green banks. In spring these 
grassy banks are all set with flowers. Among them 
is a pretty white flower, about the size of a nar- 
cissus, though different in shape, of which I have 
seen a bouquet in England, many weeks after it had 
been gathered at the Cape, standing in a vase 
without water and still quite fresh. In July, which 
is mid-winter, there are few wild flowers except the 
arum, here elegantly named the pig-lily, which 
grows in crowds where the soil is deep enough. 

It seems strange indeed that any eyes should 
have been blind to the majesty of Table Mountain. 
Lady Anne, accompanied by some other intrepid 
ladies, as well as men, ascended it. The adven- 
turous ladies were "dressed for the occasion," but 
neither then nor until long afterwards was women's 
costume suited to mountaineering. Lady Anne's 
*' excellent scheme" of tying on her shoes with 
several cards of tape can earn but a pitying smile 
from a modern Alpinist The betting against her 
ever accomplishing the ascent had been heavy in 
Cape Town, where the Dutch assured her very few 
had ever attempted the feat. But the untruth of 
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this statement was demonstrated by the number of 
pioneer soles and heels which the party found by 
the way. 

Those were the times when England had but 
lately closed in the life-or-death grapple of the 
Napoleonic wars and patriotic feeling ran high. So 
the echoes of Table Mountain rang right loyally 
that day to the strains of " God Save the King," 
uplifted by Lady Anne and her adventurous fol- 
lowers. "In three hours from the bottom," she 
says, " we reached the top of this great rock, look- 
ing down on the town with much conscious superi- 
ority, and smiled at the formal meanness of its 
appearance, which would have led us to suppose it 
built by children out of half a dozen packs of cards. 
I was glad on this pinnacle to have a bird's-eye 
view of the country, the bays, and the distant and 
near mountains. . . . There was no denying the 
circle bounded by earth and sea to be a wide 
desert, bare, uncultivated, uninhabited, but noble 
in its bareness and possessing a soil capable of 
cultivation." 

** Since then," she writes, •* I have ridden round 
the Bay. The road is finer than any scene I ever 
saw in my life. ... I must make some sketches 
of it" Whether in her busy " Martha " life, as she 
herself calls it. Lady Anne ever found time to 
make these sketches, is doubtful. If so, the delicate 
pencil-work of the amateur artist of her day, even 
if washed over with colour, could have given little 
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idea of that wonderful panorama of sea and moun- 
tain which unrolls itself along the way she went. 
For I presume her to have ridden the favourite 
round, now made easy for carriages by the laying- 
out of a good road as a memorial of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee. The view^ along it tempt the 
full-brushed water-colourist of to-day to stop before 
a quarter of it has been seen, in order to capture for 
his sketch-book some beautiful fragment of the 
whole. 

In just such July weather as Lady Anne rejoiced 
in, we started on this rounds leaving the suburb of 
Mowbray while the crisp freshness of the frosty 
night still breathed from the pine woods, and the 
sun shone with a brilliance never to be equalled in 
our misty skies. The light Cape cart, with its pair 
of horses, took us at an exhilarating pace through 
Cape Town and the pleasant suburb which lies 
between the Mountain and the Bay. Soon the 
town is left behind, and the road runs between the 
lower slopes and spurs, of the Mountain and a series 
of little bays. The sea is blue and green, and a 
fringe of silver foam rises and sinks round low reef 
and rocky headland, while here and there a group 
of dark stone-pines is silhouetted against the bright 
sea, and always far across it floats a vision of azure 
mountains. 

So you pass Camp's Bay, the summer playground 
of Cape Town, and come at length to the furthest 
point of the road — Hout's Bay. This is a pretty 
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hollow, between fine rocky headlands and full of 
grassy knolls and thorn-trees and silver sand. It is 
at the end of the valley which divides Table Moun- 
tain from the ridges which run out to form the 
actual Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas. 
People sometimes make pic-nic parties to visit the 
real Cape, but it is reported to be a place of no 
interest ; unless there is a wreck on it. For even 
now, when the coast has been well lighted and sur- 
veyed, the Cape of Storms, as it was originally 
named, is a sinister spot Great gales and ocean 
currents sweep round this end of a great continent, 
seeming to conjoin their powers against Man and 
his puny inventions. Before the days of steamers it 
was a place of terror to ships. Lady Anne speaks 
of the one in which she arrived being vexed by 
contrary winds as it approached the Cape, and 
carried down nearly into the region of ice, where 
the Guardian was lost. 

The big modern liner has its peculiar dangers, 
and but a few days after we were at Hout's Bay 
the Waratah disappeared one stormy night off Cape 
Agulhas. She came from Australia and had several 
hundreds of souls aboard her, of whom a few 
passengers whose experience of ships was enough 
to make them dislike her behaviour in a moderate 
sea, escaped from her at Durban. On the short 
voyage between Durban and Cape Town this float- 
ing hotel, so big in comparison to Man, so small in 
comparison to the rest, simply vanished, engulfed 
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by Nature as completely as some minute mollusc 
that floats inconscient into the open jaws of a 
whale. It was thought that one of those mysterious 
currents which pour through the ocean, driven by 
what Power, hurrying on what errand, we can but 
dimly guess, had carried her out helpless to the 
solitary southern seas which no sail crosses, no 
smoke-wreath flecks. But on those desolate seas 
and along the dangerous coast, the Waratah or her 
wreckage, was everywhere sought and nothing ever 
found. Such is the Cape of Storms. 

The homeward drive to Mowbray is as beautiful 
in its way as the outward one along the coast. The 
presence of the Mountain is here more constantly 
felt, since it is not obscured by too many lower spurs, 
and above its deep pine woods, grey cliffs and the 
ruined height of the Devils Peak tower imminent. 

It is generally assumed that the pine woods, 
which add so greariy to the beauty of the Peninsula, 
were planted by the Dutch. But one gathers from 
Lady Anne Barnard and a certain anonymous 
** Gleaner'' at the Cape, writing a few years later, 
that tree-planting was in the early nineteenth century 
one of the needs of the Cape. Both recommend it 
to the English Government. 

" On the east side of Table Mountain," says the 
Gleaner, " stretching along the bottom of it, a land- 
scape of neat villas and rich plantations is exhibited 
to the view. Myrtle and oak hedges enclose their 
vineyards. In the vicinity of their houses a few 
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large full-grown oaks are to be seen. • . « In the 
laying out of their pleasure-grounds a kind of same- 
ness prevails throughout, and the national character 
stands prominent — every tree and shrub is so dis- 
posed as to form a straight line, and from this the 
Dutchman never deviates. In the immediate 
vicinity of the town the cultivation of the vine and 
the improvement of their gardens, from which they 
derive very considerable profits, occupy their chief 
attention." He goes on to remark on the beauty 
of the silver-tree, which is peculiar to the Cape, and 
to say that the Scotch fir grows well there, and 
points out that it will in the future be worth while 
for the Government to bestow some attention on 
tree- planting, as pine- wood is already imported from 
Mossel Bay. Lady Anne recommends tree-planting 
as strongly to Dundas. "It is in the power of 
activity and taste to make this, by planting, the 
finest scene in the world. If I was only sure of 
living a couple of hundred years to see the effects 
of my labours, I would begin to plant to-morrow 
with alacrity those grounds round the town which, 
from their want of water, cannot be applied to any 
purpose save that of rearing wood. The silver-tree 
and Scotch fir particularly grow to perfection ' and 
join the gentle to the rude.' The marriage of Miss 
Silver-tree with Donald Fir-top is exactly what I 
quote, the lady being covered with leaves of grey 
satin and the fir, stout, of a fresh, bold green, and 
hardy as its countrymen.'* There is something 
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spectral about the silver-tree. It is slim and 
straight as a poplar, though hardly so tall, and its 
beautiful sheeny foliage is denser. The pallor and 
peculiar growth of this foliage, which droops round 
the stem, makes the tree resemble the sheeted ghost 
of old-fashioned ghost stories. 

Such a beautiful marriage of Miss Silver-tree 
with Donald Fir-top as Lady Anne imagined we 
saw as we drove over the low neck which connects 
Table Mountain with the Steenberg range. An 
outlying spur of the mountain was deep in pines, 
divided by a long flight of these pale, sheeny, native 
trees. We topped the neck and saw once more the 
sea, stretching smooth and faintly blue in the shelter 
of False Bay and Simon's Bay and Muizenberg, 
whither Rhodes went to die. The shining water 
and the flats and the far-away mountains, so 
strangely named " Hottentots' Holland," were 
already wearing the transparent azure which heralds 
their evening apotheosis. For a July day at the 
Cape is far too short; otherwise it is more like a 
summer day than most of its fellows in England. 
But as we dipped down, the Mountain was swiftly 
covering miles of wooded country with its shadow. 
A moment since it had been summer, it had been 
sunny, genial afternoon. When we plunged into 
the pine forest, whose high enwoven roof and 
pillared avenues seemed to re-echo our voices, it 
was winter, it was evening, and a touch of frost was 
already in the air. 
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Close to the neck lies the old homestead and 
once-famous vineyard of Groot Constantia. The 
site of Groot Constantia is magnificent^ backed by 
heights and distant crags, and looking on to a won* 
derful prospect of low land and sea and mountain. 
But it was not for its aesthetic advantages that the 
great pioneer Governor, Van der Stel, chose it. 
Tradition tells how he sent out men in every direc- 
tion to fetch in baskets of soil, and then mixing each 
basketful with water made trial of its richness. The 
soil of this particular hillside commended itself to 
his judgment, and so, eight miles from Cape Town, 
in what was then the wilds, he planted his vineyard- 
So long as the Dutch East India Company bore 
rule at the Cape, it reserved Constantia wine for its 
own consumption. When it fell, as it deserved to 
fall, the Sovereign of England claimed the tribute 
of one cask in a year, and the rest of the wine 
coming into the market it gained a high reputation 
with us. Miss Austen, in Sense and Sensibility^ 
fortifies her heroine with "a glass of the finest 
Constantia wine that ever was tasted," and it is 
mentioned in The Child's Guide to Knowledge of 
1835. Those who have inherited any of those 
dainty silver labels which from sixty to a hundred 
years ago were hung round the necks of decanters, 
will very probably find among them one lettered 
with "Constantia." Even at a later date, in old- 
fashioned country houses, small glasses of "sweet 
Constantia" were sometimes handed round at 
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<iessert, as liqueurs are to-day. The proprietors of 
the vineyard, who successfully petitioned to be let 
off their present to the Sovereign, were evidently 
giving up a cheap advertisement; but it may 
be they would anyhow have lost their English 
market, as the taste for those sweet wines, of 
which our forefathers drank so great a variety, has 
died out 

Groot Constantia is one of the most beautiful 
of the beautiful old Dutch houses which are the 
special features of the Cape Peninsula. This little 
bit of South Africa was colonised at a particularly 
happy architectural period. Something of the 
freshness, the fancy of the Renaissance, lingers 
about late seventeenth-century architecture, yet it 
is easily adapted to modern needs and to the needs 
of men inhabiting a sub-tropical climate. Old 
Dutch farmhouses are said to have supplied the 
original model of those Cape houses of which Groot 
Constantia was the first But here the men who 
built these houses to dwell in were no mere farmers. 
They were absolute lords of many acres and many 
black men, and often also rulers more than a little 
absolute over turbulent white men too. Such were 
the Van der Stels who built Groot Constantia, and 
naturally their houses put on a stateliness unknown 
to the European prototype. The plan of the two 
central halls, separated from each other by folding 
doors, left open or closed, according to the need of 
warmth or of coolness, is both charming in itself 
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and especially to be commended in a land of warm 
days and chilly nights. Not far off there is another 
large, but much plainer, Van der Stel house, now 
called Bishopscourt, as being the residence of the 
Anglican Archbishop. It stands deep in the pine 
woods under the Mountain. Here the slave- 
quarters are a marked feature. As is too often the 
case with these fine old houses, the original reed 
thatch has been replaced by a disfiguring corrugated- 
iron roof. 

Let who would learn more of these old Cape 
houses and of the men who built them, read 
Mrs. Trotter's charming book on old Cape 
Colony. 

As to the morals and manners of the Cape 
Dutch a little more than a century ago, there is 
complete agreement between the racy correspondent 
of Dundas and the Gleaner — a serious gentleman, 
most of whose book on the Cape consists of a 
digression on the history of slavery from the 
beginning of the world. The more lovers a youth- 
ful Dutch matron possessed. Lady Anne declares, 
the greater the glory. "I have blushed to hear 
[a certain lady] make her child count up * Mamma's 
sweethearts ' on its little fingers, when some of the 
sweethearts present knew it to be no joke." But 
the matron's season of wild oats must have been 
brief, as she almost invariably had a large family, 
and by middle age had attained proportions so 
colossal that Englishmen could only view them 
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with pained astonishment The Gleaner relates 
with tears in his pen the story of a lady so large 
that she could not move her own body, and when a 
visit from hostile Kaffirs was expected could not be 
got through the door. But the Kaffirs missed their 
opportunity. The natural tendency of the Dutch 
race to corpulence seems to have exaggerated itself 
in South Africa, and the men were scarcely less 
than their wives in girth. The Gleaner attributes 
both their licentious manners and their enormous 
size mainly to the institution of slavery. The very 
numerous Cape- Boy — or Hottentot-Dutch — popula- 
tion testifies to the fact that the Boer men, however 
pious, were not moral, and the Gleaner suggests 
that the slave-girls, surrounded by whom the Cape 
Dutchwomen grew up, corrupted them from their 
earliest years. The Dutch East India Company's 
tyrannical insistence on every Boer, however re- 
mote his farmstead, being married at Cape Town, 
tended to discourage matrimony. The slave-owner 
is always indolent, and the Dutchwoman, with a 
slave at her elbow to pick up her handkerchief if 
she dropped it, had none of those tiny jobs to do 
for herself which keep the richest European woman 
moving. From the same cause the men also were 
lazy, and spent much time smoking on the stoep. 
That they were no tender masters to their slaves 
all accounts agree. The instruments of torture, the 
sight of which near the Castle gate froze Lady 
Anne's blood, had not ceased their dreadful labours 
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until the English occupation ; and long afterwards, 
until the abolition of slavery, private horrors 
continued to be enacted. This is the shady side 
of social conditions at the Cape a hundred and odd 
years ago ; but there was a brighter side too. Our 
writers have little but praise for the hospitality and 
kindness of the country farmers, the Boers proper, 
many of whom continued to entertain all travellers 
hospitably^ although after the advent of our restless 
countrymen, tourists seem to have become frequent 
in the Drakensberg and Hottentots' Holland ; then 
wild districts thinly colonised. It would seem, how- 
esrer, that the Tourist spirit exhibited by some of 
the English travellers, had by the time the Gleaner 
followed in Lady Anne's footsteps, awakened a 
corresponding Hotel-keeper spirit in some of those 
whom she commended. 

Lady Anne expresses a strong preference for 
these Boers over the Cape Town Dutch, with whom, 
nevertheless, her relations were of the friendliest 
She detested the thoughtless rudeness and stupid 
insolence with which the British officers too often 
behaved towards the Dutch inhabitants; and her 
courtesy, unfailing because it flowed from the heart, 
won its reward. 

In one of her earliest letters we find a vivid 
picture of these Boers coming unwillingly in to 
swear allegiance to the British Raj: — 

'* Firstly came a number of well-fed, rosy-cheeked 
men, with powdered hair and dressed in black. 
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They walked in pairs with their hats off, a regula- 
tion on entering the Castle on public occasions 
which Dutch pride imposed. They were followed 
by the Boers from the country — farmers and settlers 
who had come some very great distance. I 
think that many of them seemed very sulky and 
ill-affected ; their manner seemed to say : * There 
is no help for it. We must swear, for they are the 
strongest' They are very fine men, their height 
is enormous ; most of them are six feet high and 
upwards, and I do not know how many feet 
across. . . . They all came to Cape Town in 
wagons, bringing a load of something to market at 
the same time. They were dressed in blue cloth 
jackets and trousers, and very high flat hats. In 
fact, they struck me as overdressed, and the 
Hottentot servant who crept behind each, carrying 
his master's umbrella, on the other hand, was 
underdressed. 'He seemed to have little else to 
carry except a piece of leather round his waist 
and a sheepskin round his shoulders ; one or two 
had a scarlet handkerchief tied round the head, 
sometimes an old hat ornamented with ostrich 
feathers." 

That these farmers disliked swearing allegiance 
to the British Government is undeniable, but they 
strongly objected to yielding practical obedience to 
any Government. They fled away into the wilder- 
ness to escape from the authority of the Landrost^ 
and their isolated lives, the patriarchal despotism 
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they exercised over their families and their slaves, 
bred a type peculiarly unamenable to the written 
and unwritten laws of civilisation. 

Among the houses which the Gleaner charac- 
terises — inaptly, from a modern point of view — ^as 
*' neat villas " lying along the eastern side of the 
Mountain, was doubtless old Groote Schuur, on the 
site of which now stands the beautiful house built 
by Cecil Rhodes. This house and its situation 
have been often described, yet it seems a personal 
discovery to everyone who sees it for the first time. 
If when the old house was burnt down Rhodes had 
rebuilt it somewhat higher up, he would have gained 
the wide magnificent view towards the mountain 
range, and not have lost the imminent crags of 
Table Mountain. But there was just one point of 
view he would have lost which he could not bear to 
part with, and who shall say he was wrong ? Many 
*' neat villas " enjoy that magnificent Drakensberg 
view ; only Groote Schuur looks over the burning 
colours of its sunk garden towards that group of 
gnarled stone-pines standing on a green slope 
against the grey clifls of the Mountain. There is 
a season of the year when hydrangeas show their 
masses of large lavender-blue flowers on the grey 
and green terraces of the mighty rock. 

The small sunk garden is shut in on two sides 
by the house, with its very beautiful portico, for the 
words " stoep " and " verandah " seem inappropriate 
to this place of white marble pillars and black and 
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white marble floor. Some fine old oak chests and 
pieces of brass stand against the wall, unblemished 
by exposure to the outer air. Within, the house, 
although modelled on the old Dutch plan, has yet 
something about it reminiscent of an old English 
country-house. Perhaps the glass cabinets heaped 
with what our grandfathers called *' curiosities/' is 
one of the features which recall such houses. These 
curiosities had not at the time I visited Groote 
Schuur been catalogued. They were finds from 
Zimbabwe and treasures of various kinds that 
Rhodes had accumulated, and some said that a 
complete account of them could never be giveii« 
since only he himself could have told the history of 
every object. In spite of the rare and harmonious 
beauty of the rooms, the perfect specimens of old 
Dutch furniture, the tapestry, the stamped Spanish 
leather — perhaps a little because of these things, 
Groote Schuur does not now wear the look of a 
home. Perhaps it never did. Perhaps it was 
always a small palace, round which its princely 
owner walked with pleasure. But his real home 
was a tent under a tree on the immense Rhodesian 
upland, or a hut among those gaunt ruins of a 
Titan world that are called the Matoppos. 

On a height near the entrance to the Groote 
Schuur estate stands the monument to Rhodes. It 
is a fine thing in its way, Watt*s rough-hewn horse 
and rider, typifying Physical Force ; but it does not 
seem particularly appropriate to Rhodes. Physical 
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force played no very conspicuous part in what was 
admirable or in what was not admirable about him. 
He chose his own monument with unerring taste : 
a circle of great stones, sculpture of Nature's age- 
long handiwork, mysteriously imposing. 
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THE NORTHWARD TREK 



Yet even the glories of *'The Mountain" and 
of Groote Schuur may not long detain me. The 
Matoppos beckon, a voice is crying in the 
wilderness of Zimbabwe* Therefore not many 
times has the red sun risen splendid over the 
Drakensberg before it beholds me travelling away 
from Table Mountain over a low-lying country 
of fine silver sand. There are fir-trees at first, 
then only heaths and flowering shrubs : large waxy 
abundant blooms of the Protea, in all its shades 
of white, yellow, rose, and a shrub, nameless, to me 
at least, bearing a blossom with round lemon- 
coloured petals and a deep brown centre* Yet this 
is winter. In spring what a garden must be here ! 
Gladioles in various shades of flame-colour and 
pink, Cape lilies and many another flower that at 
home grows exiguous in shelter and a pot, playing 
the aristocrat, comes up in careless crowds, jostling 
each other, scrambling for room in the world, among 
all the coarse-growing plants of the waste. The 
lizard and the hooded snake glide through them, to 
bask where the white banks lie naked to the sun. 
pven now our approaching train has frightened 
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them away. In a few minutes we shall have gone 
by, as thunder goes by, as the myriad little gallop- 
ing feet of rain go by. Lizard and snake will 
reappear, shy monarchs of silence and solitude. 
This solitary reign of theirs is more complete than 
it was before civilisation came their way ; for wild 
animal life has fled before the white man as it 
always does fly, except in the case of creatures that 
can take refuge above his head or under his feet 
On this low-lying land, between Table Mountain 
and the Drakensberg, the Hottentots killed many 
a buck to barter away to the Dutchmen at Table 
Bay. But as the white men's farms and vineyards 
stretched inland, the buck trekked away northwards, 
and the lions and the leopards went after them, and 
the great pachyderms went before : all the hosts of 
the earth gradually retiring on the centre of the 
African continent, as on some vast fortification 
prepared for them by Nature. And behind them 
what a century-long train of waggons has passed 
across this flowery waste, trekking, trekking ever 
farther and farther north. And we too are on the 
Northward Trek. I have met a lady but middle- 
aged who spent eight months of her youth in 
making this journey from the Cape into Rhodesia, 
on which we are now starting. What long, long 
days, tramping beside the ox-waggon over the end- 
less veldt in the burning sun ! What heart-shocks 
at the sudden discovery of savage neighbours, 
beasts or men I But also what days and nights of 
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healthful life on the high veldt under magical skies ! 
What hours of ecstasy for the man with the gun in 
a still-virgin country of Big Game ! Yet we hurried 
children of civilisation must rejoice that it is now 
only three days' journey up to the great kraal of 
Lobengula, Bulawayo, which is, being interpreted, 
the Place of Slaughter. There are even those who 
complain that three days is too long, and ask 
plaintively if there is no halting-place on the road. 
There is Kimberley, which comes about midway on 
the journey, but unless it makes some special appeal 
to the traveller's interest, it is hardly worth while 
spending several days there — a week, indeed, if the 
Bulawayo express is to be caught again. Trains in 
Rhodesia do not run once an hour or even once 
a day. They run once, twice, or thrice a week, as 
the case may be. En revanche this Rhodesian 
express is the most comfortable express in the 
world. Of American ones I have no experience, 
but I understand that when Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt was travelling long distances by them she 
used to take a coffin about with her. I have felt 
the need of one myself on board a European 
express. On the Rhodesian train it is seldom 
difficult for a lady alone to secure a first-class 
compartment to herself. Behold her! Not only 
with all her comforts about her, but with room to 
use them ; without which they are only so many 
discomforts. There is good service, good food, and 
owing to the line l?eing well laid and the train not 
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travelling at a high speed, there is no jolting and 
little vibration. At the end of each carriage a 
platform with a seat lends variety to railway life ; 
and should the dust drive the traveller within, he 
can still watch the strange world through which he 
is passing, from a saloon-carriage specially con- 
structed to give him a view. 

About two hours out of Cape Town one comes 
to a country of bold green hills, under which stand 
dignified white houses. There are many happily 
planted clusters of stone-pines, the roads run white 
and straight through trim fields and meadows. 
Here is no rude colonial modernity, but rather a 
survival from a Puritan and Conservative past. At 
some distance from the station the white houses are 
grouped into a township ; and the station is labelled 
" Paarir The origin of the name is found in two 
large boulders on the summit of a neighbouring 
hill, which were supposed to resemble pearls. This 
is the heart of the Ultra-Dutch Colony, and at the 
same time of the old Huguenot Settlement. It 
was not by generosity and good treatment that 
these Frenchmen were brought to exchange their 
nationality, then the most glorious in Europe, for 
an inferior one, and to abandon their exquisite 
world-language for a hideous dialect. No ; it was 
by the pressure of a relentless tyranny that they 
were transformed. The Dutch Afrikander still 
prefers his time-proven practice to our sentimental 
Anglo-Saxon theory. 
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If a small but resolute snail were to start from 
the bottom of the Boboli Gardens, in Florence, and 
wind its way up to the top of the terraces, it would 
accomplish a journey faintly resembling that on 
which our train starts when it reaches the foot of 
the mountains beyond Paarl, and crawls up a nar- 
row valley, between steep slopes of boulder-strewn 
grass and shale, following the windings of a stream. 
At length it sallies out of a mountain wall by the 
stream's gate, and is on the flat cultivated floor of 
the first terrace. In half an hour it is again climb- 
ing, this time through a heathy country. They 
stretch out in retrospect, those hundreds of miles of 
Cape Colony, from the foot of the Drakensberg to 
the northern limit of the Karoo, in a panorama the 
more clearly impressed on the mind because it is 
not of infinite variety. There is the level veldt, 
grey or tawny or green, or all three, and the suc- 
cession of kopjes, flat-topped or peaked, rising 
steep, detached like islands from a sea. There 
under the kopjes are the rare, infinitely solitary 
farmhouses ; each with its sheltering wood, claiming 
the eye in a naked landscape. Seen near the 
kopjes, solitary or linked in mountain walls, are 
grey and green, like the high parts of the Snowdon 
range, where the heather does not grow ; seen far 
off" they are half the colours on Nature's palette. 
For these simple features of the earth, almost as 
little varied as the black and white keys of a piano, 
are, as it were, the keyboard of a mighty instrument, 
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on which the African heavens are for ever playing 
in endless succession their fugues and symphonies 
of colour, gay, gloomy, pensive, gorgeous. Certain 
points on the road the brain snapshots quite capri- 
ciously. On the flat veldt below the Hex River 
Mountains, I saw the Styx, which had come to 
upper earth and lost itself. It wandered in vague 
pools and dark narrow rivers, in which coal-black 
reeds were growing. Dark cattle were wading in 
the dark water and feeding complacently on this 
Stygian vegetation. The mountains beyond the 
marsh lay purple black in the shadow of a storm- 
cloud, but the soil being reddish in tone, where faint 
rays of sunshine broke through, they were painted 
with streaks of such a sinister tawny colour that 
they might have been the barrier Hills of Hell. 
Farther up, where the railway has climbed on 
craggy steps nearer the Pass, the little town of 
Worcester appeals to every passer-by with its 
smiling English charm, tall church-spire and red 
roofs, seen against the wildly beautiful background 
of ultramarine ranges en coulisses and noble preci- 
pices, whose carved work stands out clear and 
fair-coloured in the African light. 

The beauties of the Hex River Pass I must 
take on trust, night and cloud having obscured 
them from my eyes. By it the train ascends to the 
Karoo. Years ago many of us, while having but 
vague geographical notions of the whereabouts of 
the Karoo, yet had seen it in a kind of bird's-eye 
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view, flitting over it from thousands of miles away 
on the magic pages of a book : " The Story of a 
South African Farm." It was a book as much 
about the sky as the earth, and it was the sky, the 
firmament, of which the image had graved itself 
most deeply on my memory. It was the firmament 
which first awoke me to consciousness of having 
reached this known, yet unknown country. I awoke 
from sound sleep with the impression that some one 
had turned an electric flashlight on to my face. It 
was the moon, which looked in through a chink in 
the window-blind. The night was very cold and 
very, very clear. All around was the wide, grey, 
silent sea of the Karoo, with isolated shadowy 
shapes of kopjes standing up on the horizon, like 
giant ships in full sail. And above it flashed the 
illimitable splendour of the firmament. In one 
thing the Karoo disappointed me ; I could not see 
any Wait-a-bit thorns. Everywhere stretches the 
low growth of the grey Karoo scrub, kept cropped 
by sheep which have a morbid appetite for its not 
very succulent-looking shoots. Dawn shows still a 
level plain, and on the edge of it peaked kopjes in 
faint shades of blue and grey. Presently the blues 
brighten, become transparent, the greys melt into 
pink, and the sunshine colour we call gold; the 
sunrays steal through the grey Karoo scrub, illumi- 
nating the red sand beneath. So passes the Pageant 
of the Hours, even Noon, the colour-destroyer, 
printing its picture on the mind. It does so the 
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more clearly perhaps for a cloud which hangs 
motionless over a long green kopje in middle 
distance, laying a dark shadow over one end, where 
it rises into two grey peaks. Below it stands the 
usual white farmhouse, with a wood which is not 
quite usual, for on the edge of it there are two tall 
dark cypress trees, pointing to the peaks above. 
Between us and the house a small flock of white 
and speckled sheep are feeding on the grey scrub, 
and near the train a group of Kaffirs with a sheep- 
dog sit in a hollow of the tawny sand. In the high 
noonlight they seem almost a part of the earth on 
which they crouch. The men's stained garments 
are its colour, their brown skins only want a shade 
of red to be so also. The women's bright kerchiefs 
mark them out more plainly from the soil. The 
Kaffirs sit quiescent, observing the train, which is 
at a standstill. Nothing moves except their glitter- 
ing eyes and the white tip of the rough dog's tail, 
which keeps on wagging. 

The air of the Karoo is superb. A consump- 
tive would assuredly recover from his disease here, 
but only to die of ennui. I am told that there are 
some 25,000 square miles of the Karoo. The rail- 
way has brought a narrow belt of it in touch with 
the great human family ; but imagine life upon it 
elsewhere I It is a country to be recommended 
only to artists, poets, and rudimentary men. 
Gradually the train takes us away from it to an 
uninteresting veldt, stony and colourless, with low 
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flat-topped kopjes. But here begins interest of 
another kind The names of the stations sound 
familiar. By a bridge over a river stands a small 
squat stone tower, looking as new as though it had 
been built yesterday. It has a protected platform 
on the top, and is altogether designed for defence, 
not comfort. Nothing is to be seen from it except 
the stony veldt, rising in low ridges, the straight 
railway line, and a thin stream below it, trickling 
through the stones of its wide bed. This is a 
block-house, and here men spent week after week 
guarding the line ; for all occupation patrolling the 
same dreary stretch of it, for all excitement the 
probability of being ** sniped " from behind some 
distant boulder. Occasionally a train passed, and 
still more occasionally it dropped them a packet of 
old newspapers and magazines. That was ^ fete 
day! Further along the line there is a grave, 
infinitely pathetic in its solitariness. '* Peter Plum 
. . * Suffolk Reg . . ." — the hurrying train permits 
me to read no more. 

Dielfontein, De Aar — the well-known names 
become real places and are past. Then comes the 
open, almost flat grass country, among the low 
ridges and kopjes of which were fought the battles 
of Belmont, Enslin, and M odder River. At a 
greater or less distance from the line groups of sad 
little white crosses come into view and disappear 
again. The light is failing when we cross the 
Modder River, but assuredly there is little to see : 
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only an ordinary South African river flowing 
through a natural cutting in the veldt. It was the 
very insignificance of the thing that made its poten- 
tialities overlooked by the British. And had it not 
been for the arrival of De la Rey, the Boers also 
would have overlooked them. 

In the neighbourhood of Kimberley a brilliant 
moon lights only bare, flat veldt ; and morning at 
Mafeking shows the same surroundings. To the 
lay mind the defence of these places appears to have 
been the achievement of the impossible. Mafeking 
in particular looks no more than a collection of tin 
houses set down on an open plain. 

In an hour or two we reach some low green 
hills which lie between the white man's country and 
the country of the Bechuana chiefs. I cannot be 
sure whether it was here or on some hills on the 
southern frontier of British Bechuanaland that a 
strange thing happened in the year 1901. The 
chief Galishwe and his whole tribe, at that time 
living along the hills, had a vision, which they all 
saw in full daylight. They saw a great impi of 
white men marching across the sky. Northward it 
marched, hour after hour, and hour after hour the 
Bechuanas watched it, until as evening drew on it 
disappeared. And the chief Galishwe went and 
told this to the white men, whom it seemed to con- 
cern rather than his own people. But the white 
men could not interpret the vision. To me it seems 
possible that since mirage is not unknown in 
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Bechuanaland, the Great White Impi may have 
been nearly related to the Flying Dutchman. 

From these hills we emerge into Dark Africa. 
Clusters of round huts, clay-walled, grass-thatched, 
appear, with half-naked negroes standing at their 
doors. One expects to see Livingstone appear also 
with a large straw hat, a ragged beard, a stick, and 
a Bible in his hand. The brown veldt is now 
covered with bare, stunted thorn-trees, standing 
apart from each other, and there are little patches 
of native cultivation. From huts within reach of 
the stations come companies of black people to 
stare at the train, and also to sell their wares. 
These Bechuanas are almost the only natives who 
have anything except edibles to sell. At Lobatsi 
and Mochudi the traveller may buy for from 6/. to 
8/. beautifully dressed " karosses " or fur rugs, made 
of the skins of the silver jackal and other wild 
creatures. Also rough but highly characteristic 
wooden animals — sable-antelope, giraffe, guinea- 
fowl. They resemble so much in character the 
drawings of the Bushmen, which are scattered over 
the rocks of South Africa, and so little the few and 
clumsy artistic efforts of the Bantu in Rhodesia, 
that one asks whether this art also may not have 
been originally the yellow man's, and learnt from 
him by this branch of his conquerors. 

Here in Bechuanaland of the Bechuanas, one 
has reached a land where the black man is not 
domesticated, parasitic, but still living his own life. 
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The Kaffir youths who run hither and thither, 
lightly clad in a small skin, have the aimless activity, 
the bounding grace of young animals. Their limbs 
are slight yet rounded like those of Greek bronzes. 
The graver elders in their blankets seem to have 
come out of engravings in " Livingstone's Travels." 
The women selling fruit are gorgeous in pinks and 
yellows and peacock-blues beyond any seen before, 
and they have a freer, finer carriage than those of 
Cape Colony. 

The train forges steadily ahead through a 
country growing ever more African, more savage 
and solitary. There is something of the wild incon- 
gruity of a dream in seeing this travel-book country 
from a train. Now for an hour or two windows, 
shutters, doors have to be closed, to shut out the 
fine red dust which is always moving in this dry 
belt of land, like ditourment in a circle of the Inferno. 
Shut what you will, it filters through, and it is a 
prudent precaution before entering this region to 
cover up everything that matters with everything 
that does not matter — such as Cape Town news- 
papers. The train emerges from the dust-cloud 
into a country of alternating white sand and bush — 
that is, woods in general appearance not unlike our 
own when an autumnal gale has swept some trees 
bare and left others golden, while some are still 
deep green. The stations are now no more than 
watering places for the engine. I remember one 
which we reached towards sundown ; just where a 
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wide desert plain broke into bush. Two or three 
blanketed savages stand and gaze in the deep white 
sand ; apart from them is one Englishman, young, 
grave, upright, smart in his khaki uniform. On a 
gentle rise to the right of the train stands a tin 
house with a garden and a native hut A flourish- 
ing colony of Leghorn fowls are sallying out from 
behind the tin hut, under the leadership of a fine 
cock. The lodge in the wilderness, the garden, 
the fowls are his, the grave young man's, and he is 
grave because he is bearing the white man's burden 
— well, doubtless, as they do, these young sons of 
ours, in their appalling solitudes. A green plant 
is sprawling over a bank, and from it some vividly 
green pumpkins have rolled on to the silver sand. 
Two or three cheerful young men, passengers from 
the train, begin a game, pelting each other with the 
green pumpkins. On the other side of the line, 
low in the sky, an enormous distorted crimson sun, 
like a fire-balloon, is spilling blood-red light into a 
long pool which has a grove of tall trees at one end 
and is half-covered with some grey-blue water-plant. 
The train moves. What then ? It has moved 
several times before. But a kind fellow-traveller 
outside a carriage shrieks. He does more than 
shriek ; he jumps down, hurls me on to the train, 
and jumps on again, all in the space of ten seconds. 
As to the cheerful young men, for all I know, as 
the fairy stories say, they may be playing with the 
pumpkins in the sand unto this day. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES 

I USED once to enjoy the occasional privilege of a 
high chair at the four o'clock dinner-table of a very 
old admiral. The real interest of the recollection 
lies in the fact that this hearty and peremptory old 
sailor was one of Nelson's men, and had fought 
through the great war from the glorious First of 
June to Trafalgar and after. But my interest at 
the time was unfortunately centred on a kind of 
infernal machine which held the middle of the 
dinner-table. Snaky black tubes depended from it 
and lay along the white cloth, pointing to the chairs 
of several persons at the table, who raised them 
to their lips or it might be to their ears from time 
to time. The admiral had one. I can see him 
now, standing up to dismember some mighty joint, 
such as was wont to be served to men of the Heroic 
Age, and pausing in his labours to shake the carving- 
knife at some hilarious young persons at the other 
end of the long table, and say in a stentorian voice : 
"Avast there, my lads ! " (or something to that effect) ; 
" stow your jokes till IVe done carving, then send 
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'em down the trumpet" Nelson to-day would him- 
self be everlastingly in a worse position than that of 
the luckless young wags whose little jokes must go 
trickling down the tubes to the admiral's ear. The 
modern Hero's most trivial or mistaken remarks 
are uttered to a great central machine, which 
immediately diffuses them through a million ear- 
trumpets. It is doubtful whether Rhodes himself 
ever called the impressive spot which he chose for 
his burial-place the " World's View.'' It is a name 
which could not have been bestowed upon it by 
anyone who had seen the great views of the world, 
and spells disappointment to many pilgrims from 
afar. When, after one of those lonely wanderings 
of his in the Matoppos, he was asked where he had 
been, he replied that he had been seeing a view of 
the world. The view from the platform where he 
lies is indeed strangely circular, seeing that it is 
from no supereminent peak and over no illimitable 
plain. It consists everywhere of a succession of 
bare ridges of tumbling granite, and it is doubtless 
because those ridges do not differ greatly from each 
other in height that one can look across their 
summits, almost as from the sea-shore one looks 
across the summit of storm-waves. Yet the pros- 
pect is by no means boundless. It is not in its 
extent that its grandeur lies, any more than the 
impressiveness of the Matoppo Hills consists in 
their size. They stand on a plateau between four 
and five thousand feet above sea-level, but the 
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hills themselves rise only some hundreds of feet 
higher. It is their strange forms that make them 
a memorable sight even to those who have wan- 
dered far and seen many great mountains. They 
seem the medicine-men of hills, dressed in a panoply 
of the monstrous and grotesque. The actual body, 
as it were, of the hills themselves one appears 
scarcely to see, so piled are they with crags and 
boulders of improbable shapes. Leonardo would 
have revelled in these rock-backgrounds, immeasur- 
ably weirder than any he ever saw, weirder even 
than those he imagined. Colossal kings are there, 
larger than those of Egypt, vast fortresses, fabulous 
monsters half-emerged from their dens, enormous 
Noah's Ark animals, clumsy and grotesque. The 
granite substance of all these is seen when cut — no 
easy matter — to be reddish in colour, but its hard 
surface is worn to a peculiar smoothness which 
makes it apt to reflect all lights, so that at times, 
and in places, it will appear actually pallid. Then, 
again, it will glow with its own warmth of colour 
and that of the reflected sky. Amongst these weird 
masses of rock run valleys where, in the winter 
season, the grass waves long and yellow, and round 
the feet of them cling thick woods of small trees 
and bushes. It is not suddenly that the pilgrim 
arrives at that point where the Everlasting Powers 
built in the beginning a cenotaph, waiting through 
the ages for the mighty dead. Below it a valley, 
narrow at the head, leads out like some river 
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estuary, long and ever-widening, to the open sea of 
the veldt. And the approach up this valley is 
good, because the stamp of Rhodes's personality 
is on its broad and fertile beginning as on its 
culmination. Two of his practical ideas he worked 
out in the wider part — one successfully, the other 
unsuccessfully. The heroic scene of his life was 
enacted higher up, on the stern appropriate stage 
of its rocky sides. The veldt which lies between 
Bulawayo and the Matoppos is flat and featureless. 
In winter it is covered with dry colourless grass, 
and it is sprinkled with thorns, not bushy enough 
to be called bushes and not big enough to be called 
trees, varied by an occasional queer euphorbia, 
or candelabra-tree. The track across it is one 
which the European motor-man would pronounce 
certain death to machine, if not to driver. The 
Bulawayo motor-men may be said in two senses 
to live upon it. After about an hour's run over the 
open veldt, the low hills growing up on either side, 
the occasional queer masses of rock rising out of 
the flat ground, are a welcome change in the scenery. 
Then comes a great and delightful surprise — a 
sheet of blue water and a valley floor brilliant with 
the fresh green of lucerne. This is the Matoppo 
Dam and Rhodes's experimental farm, designed to 
show that with irrigation most crops could be not 
only raised in Rhodesia, but raised all the year 
round. This valley floor between the veldt and the 
hills, and, as our ancestors would have said, '* with 
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smiling plenty crowned/' even in mid-winter, proves 
the truth of his contention. The farm is a model 
Rhodesian farm, presided over by a model farmer. 
The park, in which all manner of imported trees 
were to flourish, is less successful. The exotic 
trees maintain life, but hardly grow, and the English 
front gates at either end of it, conscious of their 
incongruity among the grotesque native cacti which 
surround them, hang drooping upon their hinges. 
The cheerful brick farmhouse stands at a little 
distance from the main road on rising ground. 
Just behind it are two smaller buildings of interest 
One is the hut, or what is left of the hut, in which 
Rhodes used to live, and from which he would sally 
out for his long lonely rambles in the Matoppos. 
The other is the summer-house — a thatch roof 
standing on posts — where his body rested on the 
night before its interment From this place one 
looks across the valley and sees the deep green 
crops of lucerne, brilliant in the afternoon sunshine, 
a stretch of ploughed land with a pair of oxen 
slowly dragging a plough, the gleam of a water- 
channel, the figures of men. Close by is a perambu- 
lator, with a rug and a doll in it, testifying to the 
presence of white children. At the door of the hut 
just behind us Cecil Rhodes used to sit and dream 
of all these things and many more ; and it was 
given to him to make his dreams realities. He lies 
in his grave up yonder, but his dreams are living 
and growing in the fertile fields, in the labouring 
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oxen and flashing water, in the far-off figures of 
men at their work, black and white, in the white 
children, in the farmhouse. The train, too, by 
which we travelled hither — ^that tiny fragment of 
the civilised world, projected through a primal 
world where tremendous Nature rules alone, as she 
has ruled from the beginning — that train was a 
materialised dream of his, the great clumsy man*s, 
and often enough passed before his eyes here where 
the farmhouse stands, or in the rocky paths of the 
leopard-haunted hills. 

Now with regard to the leopards, they do not 
invariably "dwell among untrodden ways." It was 
with a shade of natural apprehensiveness that the 
mother of the perambulator-children told me a 
leopard had recently been seen on the road near 
the farm in broad daylight. Yet it probably had a 
single eye to a dog or a sheep, and would have 
been terrified at the sight of a white baby. No 
one seems ever to have heard of a man being killed 
by a leopard in the Matoppos. The only person 
who had any adventure with one to relate was a 
motor-driver. On one occasion, while waiting for 
tourists in the usual spot at the head of the valley, 
he heard a sound as of angry snarling in his neigh- 
bourhood, and, looking round, saw a leopard 
crouching among the bushes. Stepping into the 
car he set the machine going. The noise of a 
motor-car preparing to start is frightening if you 
do not understand it, and the leopard ran away. 
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One surmises it to have been a "she/' who had 
imprudently deposited her cubs near this frequented 
place, and was alarmed at the presence of the 
motor. 

Beyond the farm and the park the valley rapidly 
closes in, and the strange sculptures of Nature crowd 
upon each other. On one side of the road is a 
meadow covered with the long dry grass of the 
winter season, on the other a fringe of trees under 
the abrupt hills. Away among the branches I saw 
once a monkey. It was a small, plain, greenish 
animal, of a kind common all over Rhodesia, where 
they are often kept as pets. That is, they are 
chained up to the trunks of trees, whence they 
gnash their teeth at dogs and men, and take an 
unfavourable view of civilisation. This was the 
only occasion on which I ever saw one in the Bush, 
and on the same day I also saw, for the first and 
last time, baboons living their own life. The 
approach of our car disturbed a party of them in 
the long grass of the meadow. They retreated in 
good order on a stony little kopje, half-overgrown 
with thorns and candelabra-trees. One large 
baboon acted as rearguard, stopping from time to 
time to observe our proceedings, and, when the 
others were already hidden in the cover of the 
kopje, remaining en vedette at the edge of the 
meadow. This is their usual way of proceeding, 
unless they espy a gun — which every one agrees 
they are quick to recognise — ^when their retreat will 
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be more hasty. No great while ago the monkeys 
and baboons of the Matoppos are said to have been 
rather curious than shy, and to have approached 
almost in crowds to gaze at human intruders. But 
now they have become timid and distant in their 
manner. Either the noise and stench of the motors 
have frightened them, or it may be they have 
brought punishment on themselves at the farm ; for 
baboons are convinced Socialists, and conceive 
themselves to have as good a right to bananas as 
those who have planted them. The Human feels 
otherwise who happens, in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, to look out on his carefully tended and watered 
garden and behold there a scene of devastation, and 
on its borders a baboon or two, walking towards 
their home in the Bush, carrying in their arms, with 
cheerful smiles, a handsome bundle of garden stuff. 
The reason I caught sight of these wild creatures 
on that day, and not another, was that I had for 
cicerone a young man who had been for years in 
the B.S.A. Police. For, generally speaking, wild 
animals of all kinds walk almost invisible to a new- 
comer in the country. 

Now, on thesummitof akopje straight ahead there 
rears itself a rude Colossus, seated in a chair. As the 
car winds round the foot of the kopje it loses its shape 
amid the mass of piled boulders. Then the Head of 
the valley comes into view — the high bald kopje with 
^^ its crowning circle of boulders, where Rhodes lies. 
The valley ends abruptly against a wall of rock and 
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in the shade of a characteristic needle-shaped crag, 
in the crannies of which a euphorbia clings. To 
the left the pilgrim's way winds through low bushes 
and rocks. We were not the first to pass up it that 
morning, for in the soft shaly dust, still sharp and 
clear, were the little hoof-marks of reedbuck. 
Besides, there was, of course, the Black Watch, of 
whom more anon. But about half-way up, the path 
leaves dust and grass and bushes behind, and leads 
over hard smooth granite, so hot in the noonday 
sun that it seems to toast the soles of one's boots. 
This broiling granite must be the paradise of snakes 
and lizards, and I can imagine some mighty saurian, 
such as rumour declares still to exist in the centre 
of Rhodesia, lying luxuriously stretched upon its 
huge palpitating length. The last steep pitch is 
climbed, the platform reached whence Rhodes so 
often looked and saw with his dreamer's eye " the 
round world and all that therein is." He also saw 
a certain rocky hillside, the stage of an heroic scene, 
in which he himself had been the protagonist The 
Jameson Raid, having removed as it did the great 
little doctor himself from Rhodesia, and most of the 
police, was the immediate occasion of a Matabele 
outbreak, which began with a horrible massacre of 
settlers — men, women, and children. But there 
had been something so unnatural in the swift col- 
lapse of the fierce and dominant warrior tribe before 
a handful of white men, that it is certain such an 
outbreak would sooner or later have occm-red. 
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The whole of Matabeleland with the exception 
of Buluwayo and Gwelo, and the country immedi- 
ately surrounding them was soon practically aban- 
doned by the whites. Many of the settlers, with 
their wives and children, had been massacred. 
Others took refuge in these two places. All busi- 
ness was at a standstill ; food and forage were at 
famine prices. Dr, Sauer has recorded that at this 
time an ordinary breakfast of tea, ham and eggs at 
a restaurant in Bulawayo, cost £i 6s. gd. per head. 
Forage for the horses, indispensable in such a 
campaign, had to be brought from Mafeking at the 
cost of 2s. 6d. per lb. for carriage only. The 
Matabele were gathered in force on the Matoppos, 
and in the hill-fighting casualties were heavy. 

It was at this stage that Cecil Rhodes, **in 
disgrace with Fortune and men's eyes," came up 
and joined Plumer's force, fighting in it without any 
official rank. This he did, not moved, as some 
have supposed, by a foolish desire to throw away 
that potent life-force of his, but rather by loyalty to 
the men he had induced to settle in Rhodesia, and 
a resolve to put all his might into the successful 
conduct of his Northern enterprise, which was now 
threatened with destruction. He had no physical 
delight in war — he was a nervous man ; nevertheless, 
be went to the front and resolutely shared the perils 
of his friends and followers. 

On his return from the attack on Thabas 
Imamba, he found that General Carrington had 
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arrived and taken over command of the troops. 
But prospects were none the brighter for that. 
The General asked for a reinforcement of 10,000 
men in order to put an end to the war. The 
Chartered Company could not finance a war which 
must necessarily cost many millions, and needless 
to say, the British Government at home was pre- 
pared to let the whole of this magnificent share of 
a continent fall into the hands of other hostile 
Powers, rather than spend a penny to retain it for 
British rule and enterprise. The foreign picture of 
the British Government as a Harpy, eternally 
stretching out its hands to grasp at fresh territory 
is indeed a humorous one, viewed in the light of 
Imperial History. The true picture is that of a 
timid and fussy old woman, always engaged in 
pushing away from her, as long as possible, the 
gifts of her children. It is to Rhodes and Rhodes 
alone that Great Britain owes her present sove- 
reignity over Rhodesia. It may be added that it 
is due to the Chartered Company, the heirs of his 
responsibilities, and not in any sense to the British 
Government, that Rhodesia is still a genuinely 
British and not a Dutch State. 

It was at this juncture, apparently desperate, 
that Rhodes determined to stake his life upon a 
throw, and did one of those bravest deeds of all, 
which are perhaps more often done by the nervous 
man than by the man of merely physical courage. 
Because imagination, if it makes cowards— dangers 
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realised being more dreadful than real dangers — 
also makes heroes, since it gives the vision by 
which a man may see in a flash his own life weighed, 
and see it light in the balance as against some other 
thing, and feel the beauty and the magnetism of 
courage and self-sacrifice. The Matabele are, like 
almost all savages, a cruel people. Their cruelties 
have been so shocking that they are seldom men- 
tioned. Every one knew this ; yet Rhodes left the 
protection of General Carrington's camp and pitched 
his tent alone on the hillside. The Matabele were 
on the opposite side of the valley. They knew 
that solitary tent among the rocks was the tent of 
" the Great White Chief." They knew that in the 
darkness of any night a handful of them could steal 
across and murder him at their leisure, for he was 
quite undefended. But they are of Zulu origin, 
and retain the tradition of Zulu chivalry. They 
admired the White Chiefs courage and confidence 
in them, and did not attack him. 

One who had been a trooper in the British 
camp at the time, in pointing out the site of 
Rhodes's tent and of the meeting with the Matabele 
chiefs, told us the story as it struck " the man who 
was there,*' but seeing things from the outside only. 
He told how Rhodes had lived for six weeks in his 
isolated tent, " Then," said he, " one evening Mr. 
Rhodes was talking with Baden Powell and some 
of them, and he said to them, ^ I believe the Mata- 
bele are as tired of the war as we are, and if some 
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one of importance would just walk over unarmed to 
their camp and offer them favourable conditions of 
peace, they would come in/ And the others said 
that was sdl very well, but who was going to do it ? 
Mr. Rhodes didn't make any answer to that, but 
next morning we couldn't find him in his tent, nor 
yet in the camp. There was a rare hunt for Mr. 
Rhodes, and at last it came out he had gone over 
to the Matabele camp with three of his friends, and 
was making peace with the chiefs." Not with such 
dramatic suddenness as appeared to the outsider 
did Rhodes, in fact, perform his deed of derring-do. 
He had been long endeavouring to get into 
touch with the Matabele through loyal natives and 
through prisoners of war. At length he and some 
others, going to capture some chickens, accidently 
captured a Matabele Queen, a pure Zulu and the 
mother of the chief Inyanda, one of Lo Bengula s 
brothers. This queen was so old that she had 
actually helped to drive up the cattle to Matabele- 
land sixty years earlier, when the terrible storm of 
Umsilikatze*s impis burst over the country of the 
peaceful Makalanga. It took some time to soften 
the heart of this old lady, but eventually she and 
two other prisoners consented to bear a message of 
peace to the rebel chiefs. It was arranged that if 
the hearts of the chiefs were inclined to peace, a 
piece of white calico should be tied to a certain tree 
on a certain mountain. Yet for some long while it 
was not seen. The native scouts, Johnny Grootbohm 
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and Makunga, went out and conversed with the 
chiefs, not at close quarters, but across a valley 
between two ridges of hills. Rhodes would not, 
however, be satisfied with any promises thus con- 
veyed, and insisted on two of the chiefs personally 
meeting the scouts, who persuaded them to venture 
to Rhodes' camp, whence they returned well satis- 
fied. At length the early morning light showed a 
strip of white calico, heralding peace from its ap- 
pointed tree. The two scouts went off to the native 
camp and returned with the news that the assembled 
chiefs were ready to talk with Rhodes at a certain 
place on the opposite mountains, where they lay. 
When it was known in Carrington's camp that 
Rhodes was starting to interview the Matabele 
chiefs, it followed that some eight or nine officers 
saddled up, eager to accompany him, and it was 
suggested that a covering force of mounted men 
should follow them. To all this Colenbrander and 
Johnny Grootbohm said "No." The chiefs ex- 
pected Rhodes and Rhodes alone. Besides the 
native scouts there must be but two, or at most 
three, with him. So the little party set out, the 
two black men first, then Rhodes, then Colen- 
brander, Sauer, and lastly. Stent, correspondent of 
the Cape Times ; because it was foreseen by Dr. 
Sauer that should Rhodes achieve this master- 
stroke of his, and bring about peace, it would be 
well to have some entirely independent witness to 
testify that the thing had happened, and how it 
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had happened. There would be plenty <^ people 
anxkxis to represent the whole a&ir as '* a put-up 
job." Rhodes was unarmed, the rest carried re- 
volvers, which could however have served no 
purpose, except to prevent them from £dling alive 
into the hands of the Matabele. So they proceeded 
at a foot's pace, and as they went Dr. Sauer related 
the story of Pieter Retief^ who wiA seventy picked 
men, Dutchmen, and thirty Hottentots, rode out 
to make peace widi Dingaan, and how Dingaan 
invited them to a feast and treacherously slew them 
alL And how Hope, the Cape Colony magistrate, 
went to make peace with Umglonghli in the 
Langalebalele rebellion, and how he and his escort 
were also treacherously sl^dn. And thinking of 
these things Sauer besought Rhodes to let Colen- 
brander first talk with the chiefs, but Rhodes only 
replied, "I will take my chance." So for about 
four miles they rode on, by cattle tracks, over 
rough and difficult ground, until they came to the 
appointed place. And the ground ¥ras so chosen 
that their horses would have been well-nigh useless 
to them, had they de^red to escape. About them 
in the amphitheatre of granite mountains were 
thousands of Matabele warriors, lurking among 
boulders, yet visible enough. Rhodes dismounted 
and seated himself upon an ant-heap. The two 
others also dismounted and sat beside him, and 
their horses were drawn up behind the ant-heap. 
Then out of the bush that crowned a neighbouring 
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kopje, came a fluttering white flag, borne by Ma- 
kunga, the scout, and after him in procession came 
six-and-forty armed warriors, chiefs of the Matabele. 
Imagine the procession advancing slowly, with no 
word spoken ; these fierce men, in their fighting 
gear, with their muscles of steel and skins of 
smoothest bronze, so sinister in their silence. But 
eighty jrards away they paused, and at Colen- 
brander's instance, piled their arms. Then they 
silently sat down upon the ground before the White 
Chief. And when they were all seated they saluted 
him, lifting up their right hands and saying, "Baba,** 
that is "Father." Then, having kept silence a 
little, Rhodes replied in the Zulu tongue, "Yes, I 
see you all." And there passed further courtesies 
after the manner of the Matabele. Then Rhodes 
said to them, " Are your eyes white ? " And they 
replied, " Yes, our eyes are white ; " which is to say, 
"There is peace in our hearts.'* After this the 
White Chief asked them to tell him, what were the 
grievances which had caused them to go to war. 
The Matabele were pleased at his asking them this, 
and the tall old chief, Somabulana, rose and set 
forth majestically and well, the wrongs that the 
Matabele had suffered. After him Sechombo spoke, 
and after him others again. They complained of 
the conduct of their own kinsfolk, the black police, 
serving under the Chartered Company. They 
complained also of grievances as to their land, and 
particularly as to their cattle ; for the rinderpest and 
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the regulations, whereby the white men attempted 
to prevent the spread of it, had been equally a sore 
trouble to them. And when Rhodes had listened 
to the chiefs for two hours and a half, and promised 
them redress, he himself began to speak, Colen- 
brander interpreting, and he asked them very 
sternly why they had slaughtered women and 
children ? They heard him shamefaced, like 
chidden children. Yet not Sechombo, the great 
chief, for he found an answer to this. He said the 
white men had begun ; for when certain prospectors 
went to fetch back some cattle which had been 
stolen from them, and certain Matabele women 
stood in the entrance to the cattle-kraal to prevent 
the cattle from coming out, a prospector fired on 
them and killed more than one. Now this had in 
truth little to say to those shocking and deliberate 
murders of white women and children. Yet 
it was a shrewd blow, for Colenbrander knew 
this to be an o'er true tale of the prospectors, 
although it had never come to the ears of the 
Company. Rhodes therefore told the chiefs 
with what grief and astonishment he heard of the 
conduct of these white men, and then very simply 
and earnestly addressed them, promising them 
protection, and redress of their grievances. At 
length he asked the momentous question, '*Is it 
Peace or War ? " There was intense silence. Then 
Somabalana, the old chief, stood up and taking a 
stick, he said, *' Here is my rifle." And he flung 
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it at Rhodes' feet. After him Sechombo rose, 
saying, "It is peace. The Tuli road is now 
open/' And taking up a twig, he said, "This is 
my assegai. I lay it at your feet." And he threw 
the twig down before the White Chief, The war 
was ended. 

During the homeward ride Rhodes was almost 
completely silent. But once he spoke, and touched 
a string that vibrates. " It is scenes like this," he 
said, "which make life worth living." It was a 
scene like this which made him worthy of his high 
and solemn grave. His grave is cut three feet deep 
in the smooth granite of a small natural platform. 
Enormous boulders stand about it, in a circle, broken 
on the side towards the valley, where the kopje falls 
most precipitously, so as to give there a broad clear 
sweep of distant view. The bronze emperors, kings, 
and queens that stand ranged about the famous 
tomb of Maximilian are paltry doll-like things com- 
pared to the stupendeus watchers about the tomb 
of Cecil Rhodes. And so they stood waiting for 
him — old, incalculably old, when he was a little 
child, dreaming childish dreams in his cot in an 
English nursery. It was once a dream of his to see 
lions treading silently the silent courts of some de- 
serted temple, and with their cat-like motions 
windmg in and out among its columns. Here are 
no lions; but surely at times, when the brilliant 
African moon blanches this weird monument, lithe 
leopards pace across his grave and rub themselves 
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— they, too, cat-like — against the mighty knees of 
those everlasting Watchers. All work of man's 
hand, beyond the plain inscription on the plain slab, 
seems incongruous, intrusive, among these monu- 
mental hills. That the bones of Wilson and those 
who with him so heroically died at Shangani, should 
be near his own was the expressed wish of Rhodes. 
At his direction that monument to them was made, 
which is now placed a little outside his circle of 
stones. It is in itself excellent, like all the archi- 
tectural work executed for him. The unerring taste 
of this rough-hewn man of action was not the least 
extraordinary of his extraordinary characteristics. 
For that very reason one feels that, had he seen the 
effect of an erection of white marble, the four sides 
of it chiselled with portrait groups in relief, set 
among these granite boulders, he would have re- 
moved it at once to Bulawayo. It would have 
looked well in the central spot now occupied by a 
mediocre statue of himself, to which the Matabele 
ascribe the comparatively low rainfall of the last few 
years. The figure stands bareheaded, and they 
say that there will be no heavy rains until Mr. 
Rhodes has put on his hat. One smiles at the 
childishness of it ; yet it is their naive testimony 
to the power of the memorable personality. 

Multitudes of them watched, ** standing like 
statues on the hills," the funeral procession, which 
wound, five miles in length, along the valley. The 
body, followed by this host of persons, was brought 
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on an ox-cart — with what difficulty one can guess — 
up the path he had so often trodden in utter soli- 
tude. Before the summit was reached, two Mata- 
bele indunas, with two thousand of their tribe, had 
joined the train of mourners. Then from a thousand 
throats there rose and rolled among these African 
mountains that strain, breathing a pious and solemn 
courage, which has for more than a century echoed 
under the grey roofs of our English churches, " O 
God, our help in ages past" And he was laid in 
his granite bed with the same beautiful valediction 
with which it is customary to leave our dead among 
the English daisies — '*Now the labourer's task is 
o'er." As the mourners filed past the grave they 
deposited the wreaths they had brought with them, 
so that the whole space enclosed by the great stones 
became at last heaped with flowers. The natives 
mourned in their manner, saying to each other, 
"My father is dead." An induna orator spoke and 
said that as the body of Mr. Rhodes had, like the 
body of Umsilikatze, the Great Chief, been buried 
in the Matoppos, so also his spirit was with the 
spirit of Umsilikatze ; and at night the weird voice 
of their wailing was heard over the hills, and they 
slew fifty oxen, as had been done at the funeral 
rites of Umsilikatze. For some years the indunas 
had the grave watched from a distance in token of 
respect for the dead. And at length they reported 
to the Bulawayo authorities that a white man had 
been seen cutting or attempting to cut his name on 
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the gravestone. Since then a member of the 
native police, popularly called the Black Watch, is 
always stationed there. He is however infinitely 
more tactful than a European sentry would be, and 
does not obtrude his presence. Indeed, on my first 
visit, had my proposal to climb the kopje unescorted 
been accepted, I should have been horribly alarmed 
at glimpsing at one moment at a black leg disap- 
pearing behind a boulder, at another a black head 
with rolling eyes bobbing up and dropping again. 
On the next occasion we found a somewhat less 
retiring man on guard, though he also kept outside 
the circle of stones — ^probably owing to the Bantu 
fear of the dead. He was a beautifully built, bright- 
eyed young man, his red fez cocked just at the 
right angle, his uniform exceedingly smart, as far as 
it went. This was only to the knee. It is a ques- 
tion whether a pair of bare black legs and feet may 
be properly called smart, however elegant in shape 
and smooth in surface. This young man, like all 
negroes who understand what is being done, enjoyed 
being photographed. He posed himself at once in 
an attitude of graceful swagger, which among us 
only a professional actor could assume at will. 

On this second visit we saw the view from the 
grave as it ought to be seen — the wide circle of 
granite waves, for ever storm-tossed and for ever 
motionless, golden and rosy and transparently blue 
in the light of the late afternoon. Visitors are com- 
monly shown it by the hard light of the midday 
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hours, when mountain views lose all their mystery 
and most of their colour. The reason for this lies 
in the distance from Bulawayo and the roughness 
of the track. There is a reasonably good hotel 
near the Dam, but it is miles from the head of the 
valley, and no vehicle is kept there. The first 
motor-man to whom we applied declined an excur- 
sion involving a return in the dark. For Mr. 
Duly however, who belongs to the generation of 
the Pioneers, the night drive had no terrors. Under 
his guidance we sped along the homeward way with 
fewer jolts and bounds than might reasonably have 
been expected, even by daylight Apart from the 
spectacular advantage of the later hour on the 
Matoppos, it has the practical one of saving those 
unenured to the tropical sunshine a certain sensation 
of frizzling between blazing sky and burning granite. 
And then the level veldt between the hills and 
Bulawayo, in winter dreary, at any time featureless, 
puts on the glories and mysteries of the sky. At 
the particular moment at which we traversed it, it 
had its own glories of the darkness too. It was 
the season of the veldt fires, which, when grass and 
thorn are at their driest, flame along miles of 
solitary country. Forging on over the dim immense 
plain, we seemed to be driving towards some great 
distant city. We saw its myriad points of light — 
the reflected glare which overhung it. It was as 
though the Djinn of Aladdin had transferred 
London to the site of Bulawayo; or as though, 
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like Rip Van Winkle, we had slept among the 
hills a hundred years, and were returning to the 
Bulawayo of Rhodes's dreams. But presently 
the illusion vanished — the spectacle resolved itself 
into the leaping flames and overhanging smoke of 
a great veldt fire. It was driving straight across 
our road, and in half an hour we were in the midst 
of it. The track was clear, but on either side the 
flames were racing and leaping with all that joyous 
fierce dsmonic life which characterises fire, when 
freed from man's control. The slight swift crackle 
of grass and thorn was all about us, the glow and 
the heat of the flames on our skins. But most 
of the smoke and fine dust of conflagration 
floated above us, and was indeed much less than 
it appeared at a distance. The flame so rapidly 
licks up the dry grass that it never at any time 
presents a solid barrier of fire, but seems rather 
like a series of rapidly moving bonfires, burning 
more persistently in patches of dry thorns, but 
everywhere leaving before long a surface of fine 
black dust, where in a few weeks, miraculously, 
without the aid of rain, tufts of small fresh grass 
will spring, in search of which, in the early morning, 
the pretty reedbuck will come shyly tripping. So 
passing without accident through the veldt fire, we 
arrived in Bulawayo, bearing with us an imperishable 
memory of the last resting-place of a great English- 
man — Cecil Rhodes. 
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A TOWN in Rhodesia is generally not a town. It 
consists of broad roads deep in red dust, each pro- 
vided with its two rows of small trees and two 
footpaths. A few scattered shops stand beside the 
roads, and frequently a bungalow of tin or brick 
shows through the trees of its garden. I do 
not reproach Rhodesia with its paucity of towns. 
Nothing is more charming than an old provincial 
town ; nothing more hideous and depressing than 
a modern one. I merely state the above fact in 
order to save the traveller the trouble of going out 
of his hotel and looking for a town which simply is 
not there. I did this once myself, Bulawayo is a 
real town, chiefly because Rhodes planned it as 
one originally, partly because it is the commercial 
capital, as Salisbury is the administrative capital, of 
the country. But because in this land of great open 
spaces there seems to be a natural disinclination to 
the close herding of streets, it does not follow 
that there is no business being done in Rhodesian 
towns. The prosperity of Rhodesia has immensely 
increased during the last three or four years. It 
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has had no startling boom, but it is steadily moving 
on the up-grade. The discovery of a Rand or a 
Kimberley anywhere in the enormous territory 
would doubtless give it a great impetus, especially 
in providing the Government with ready money for 
the more rapid development of the land. 

When we were in Salisbury, in 1909, magnates 
from Johannesburg were hurrying through on motor- 
cars, and peggers out were hastening from every- 
where to Abercorn, owing to the reports that had 
been spread of the discovery of a great gold- reef 
there — a Rand at last. Whether Abercorn is a 
Rand or no, it is at any rate a gold-bearing reef 
more extensive than any hitherto discovered in 
Rhodesia. But gold is scattered wide all over the 
country. It is found in one district in quartz, in 
another in granite, in others in sandstones, banded 
iron-stone, dolorite and conglomerate. The smaller 
mine-owners in particular were doing well. One 
of them, at any rate, with whom I chanced to be 
acquainted, looked very nearly as rosy as if he had 
been walking in the footsteps of his fathers in the 
English fields and furrows, and was certainly gayer 
and on better terms with life than British farmers 
have been these sixty years. Yet he had not been 
a capitalist, a favourite of fortune, but had fought 
his own way up, in a literal as well as in a figurative 
sense — though fighting, he protested, was not at all 
to his taste. He was not a man of war, as he care- 
fully explained to me, but, said he, "If you came up 
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to Rhodesia in 1896 you had to fight, even if you 
were a timid man.'' He was working a successful 
mine with a partner, and is perhaps by this time a 
large owner. The usual small mine owner is said 
to make his profit by opening up mines, which, if 
satisfactory, he subsequently sells to a company. 
Some say that the gold-hunters of Rhodesia would 
have a better chance of making the Great Find, if 
they would break fresh ground, instead of almost 
always following the trail of the ancients; others, 
again, are of another opinion. Certain it is that 
there are almost all kinds of minerals in the soil 
of Rhodesia. There is coal at Wankie, there are 
diamonds at Somabula and elsewhere. Of iron I 
have already spoken. In the rivers are found 
various coloured precious stones, unclassed, and 
therefore of no commercial value, but not for that 
less pretty. But Rhodesia does not depend for its 
future on minerals only. It is a great agricultural 
country. Immense herds of cattle flourished there 
even in the days of the Matabele. The soil is rich, 
and only needs irrigation to grow almost any kind 
of crop. In 1 9 10 the tobacco crop of Marrandellas 
rose from 400,000 lbs. to 750,000 lbs.; that is 
almost doubled itself in one year. The cotton of 
Northern Rhodesia promises to become a very im- 
portant factor in one of our most important national 
trades. The problem is not how to grow things, 
but how to get them to market. The heavy freight- 
waggons toiling along the rough tracks cannot carry 
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freight enough or carry it quickly enough. Every- 
where the cry goes up for railways, and every 
district without one considers itself particularly ill- 
used. All the gold of a Rand would be needed 
to provide at once the number of railways so 
clamorously demanded. But largely thanks to the 
far-seeing policy of the late Mr. Alfred Beit, who 
left a special fund for railway extension, the railways 
are yearly spreading their net wider and wider 
through Rhodesia, for the produce ready to be 
poured in to it 

Time ! Sitting on the stoep of Government 
House, Bulawayo, it is impossible to realise that 
less than twenty years ago here was the centre of 
the great kraal of Lo Bengula, the Matabele King. 
Yonder, some twenty yards from the front door, 
stands the small unimpressive tree beneath which 
first Umsilikatze and then his son Lo Bengula sat 
in indaba surrounded by their witch-doctors — mon- 
strous and sinister figures, covered with horns and 
gourds and bones and bladders. Their chiefs and 
their great men were all assembled at the tree, 
and then with fearful preliminaries of beating tom- 
toms, and mad, whirling, oracular dances, the witch- 
doctors smelt out the King's enemies. The victims 
were taken away elsewhere to be slain, and at the 
place where they were slaughtered it is said the 
ground was literally soaked with human blood. Yet 
Lo Bengula was not a bad or unjust King as Kaffir 
monarchs go. Umsilikatze, his father, who led the 
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Matabele up into Rhodesia, was much more remorse- 
less. On the stoep by the front door, in the wing 
of Grovernment House first built, Rhodes used to 
like to sit and look away over the large round lawn 
and the flowering shrubs of the garden to a long 
flat-topped kopje in the distance, called, in the 
Matabele tongue, the Mountain of the Chiefs. Here, 
Umsilikatze invited a number of Indunas, whose 
politics appeared to him suspect, to an indaba, and 
treacherously massacred them all. It is well to be 
reminded when we are inclined to wax sentimental 
over the conquering march of our imperfect civili- 
sation, with its worse than barbarous ugliness, that 
savage Man is a savage animal. Horrors surpassing 
those of the Reign of Terror are enacted by him 
frequently as a matter of course. If humanity as 
such is worth having, if one is not willing to give 
the ultimate palm of superiority to the gorilla or 
the chimpanzee, then the clerk who bicycles out 
from Bulawayo of an evening and rests under the 
indaba tree in the place of savage kings sits there 
of right. He is higher up in the hierarchy of 
Creation than the monarchs he displaces. One 
may dream and wonder long at the strange rapid 
transformation -scene, pacing or lounging in the 
beautiful stoep which fronts the Dutch garden. 
There it is : this is the trim elaborate garden, shel- 
tered on either hand by tall trees. Primly set at 
the angles of the clipped-box parterre are large 
dark-green orange-bushes literally laden with golden 
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fruit, like some pre-Raphaelite picture of the tree of 
the Hesperides or of the Yellow Dwarf. Three 
Matabele boys, clad in European shirt and trousers, 
even wearing pseudo-Panama hats, rake and rake 
the gravel very gently and fitfully while the stream 
of their low talk and laughter flows on and on. 
Very peaceful and not at all strenuous this life of 
theirs in the trim European garden — to them, doubt- 
less, so meaningless. Suddenly there is a galloping 
noise— a riderless runaway horse comes tearing up 
the drive and round the wide circle by the front 
door. Down go the rakes, and away like arrows 
from a bow leap the three. It is a chase — the 
Matabele is alive again. For all their European 
clothes they run with lifted knees with a bounding 
brute swiftness which is almost terrifying, for it calls 
up visions. The Matabele of the future will not 
run like that. This run was perfected when the 
merciless conquering black impi swept down upon 
the foe, and he who could run quickest had the 
advantage either in flight or in pursuit. The fierce 
selection of the flying assegai has evolved the Zulu 
run. The sleepy black gardeners have awakened 
to life. With joyous cries and beaming grins they 
vanish from the scene. 

But if a garden seems to leave the Matabele 
cold, it is not so with all the circumstances of 
civilised life. Sometimes there will pour along the 
wide dusty street of Bulawayo a sudden miscel- 
laneous herd of savages almost startling. They are 
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collected from all parts of Rhodesia, from Portu- 
guese territory, even from Nyassaland. Dressed in 
anything and everything — a primitive blanket, a 
Norfolk jacket and a loin-cloth, or a sketchy pair of 
trousers and a tattered shirt — they come pell-mell, 
grinning and chattering, some like young colts 
bounding into the air as they go. These happy 
fellows are probably rejoicing because they are 
being sent to some mine where certain of their 
friends and relations are already working. But 
these natives are leaving the office of the native 
employment bureau, where they have been appor- 
tioned to the different mines requiring labour, and 
are on their way to the railway-station. 

This is the native as he appears entering on his 
term of service at the mines — a service which, need- 
less to say, he undertakes voluntarily. At another 
railway-station I once saw a group of black men 
who had completed their term of service and were 
on their way home. They were serious, dignified, 
conscious of clean and complete costumes, consisting 
of shirts and trousers and a hard straw hat. Each 
had his neat bundle and his gaily-painted wooden 
box. 

We were once appreciative witnesses of the 
home-coming of such a miner at a wayside station. 
A party of relations and friends had come from the 
kraal to meet the returning one, all innocent in 
their nakedness and rags. The plutocrat surveyed 
them with a scandalised eye ; coldly he waved away 
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their salutations and endearments, obviously too 
shocked and pained to appreciate them. Then 
he withdrew from the platform to the foot of a 
neighbouring tree, and, opening his bundles, 
beckoned his bewildered friends to approach. In 
a few minutes, before the eyes of the passengers 
in the train, he had clothed his whole party with 
decency, and surely, in their eyes, with splendour. 
Then, and only then, did he condescend to return 
their greetings ; and, exceeding joyful, all marched 
off together in the direction of their kraal. 

In the case of Bulawayo, Rhodes' imagination 
overpowered his practical sense. The idea of 
placing Government House on the site of the 
King's kraal and the railway-station on the site 
of that of the Queens of the Matabele King — more 
than three miles distant — pleased his fancy, and so 
it was done. From the broad central street of 
Bulawayo, where his statue stands, he imagined a 
stately avenue, some three miles in length, leading 
to Government House. But the trees with which 
he planted the avenue — mostly pines — will not grow 
on this dry plateau. The most they can do is to 
keep alive, and the avenue remains abortive. 

There is a bright little colony of railway-men 
just beyond the station. Here and there in the 
roadway remain the floors of Kaffir huts, formed 
of the earth from white-ant heaps, beaten to the 
hardness of stone by the bare feet of women 
and not yet trodden away by European boots. 
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Bulawayo cannot for many years fill up the plan 
that its founder laid out for it; partly because of 
the aforesaid preference of Rhodesians for detached 
dwellings. 

There is an excellent public hospital in the town 
besides a good small private one. The Chartered 
Company has been at pains to provide hospitals not 
only in the principal, but in many of the smaller, 
townships. Let those who can, imagine the blessing 
of them to the lonely men of this country who would 
otherwise be dependent in any sickness on the 
ministrations of Kaffir boys. 

Nurses as a rule make good wives to settlers, 
and so many of them marry in Rhodesia that the 
British Committee, which undertakes to send them 
out, complains of a difficulty in making good the 
ravages of matrimony in their ranks. 

There are churches of several sorts in Bulawayo: 
an Anglican one of modest dimensions, but well 
filled ; a Presbyterian one, and a Wesleyan Chapel. 
The most important building, however, is the fine 
simple Gothic church of the Jesuit Fathers, built of 
Rhodesian granite. By the building thereof hangs 
a tale not flattering to our British pride. The 
Fathers began by having masons and builders out 
from England. The men received 30^. a day and 
were hopelessly idle, drunken, and disorderly. The 
Fathers then replaced them by workmen from 
Eastern Europe, who did the work at least equally 
well, receiving only 20^. a day, and were sober and 
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industrious. Some of them used to send as much 
as ;^20 a month home to their wives and families. 
Things have changed indeed since the days when 
British navvies were employed by contractors to 
build Continental railways because their labour was 
found to be worth the large sum that it cost above 
that of the Continental navvy. 

The Sisters who work in connexion with the 
Jesuit Fathers were, in the first years of the Colony, 
the only nurses available. When the Chartered 
Company equipped a regular hospital with trained 
nurses, it gave them a handsome sum of money out 
of gratitude for their services. With it they have 
erected buildings for their flourishing girls' school, 
which are the envy of every other educational 
establishment in Bulawayo. 

The Jesuits were in Rhodesia more than three 
hundred years ago. Tradition tells of a Jesuit 
church at Zimbabwe in the sixteenth century, and a 
chalice has been found far up the Zambesi ; but 
these early missionaries all perished, leaving no 
trace of Christianity behind them. The Order 
reappeared in the days of the Pioneers ; and the 
great work it has achieved in Rhodesia, both among 
white and black, emphasises the truth that only the 
pick of men in education and intelligence can deal 
with the problems of such a country. The Fathers 
at Bulawayo went through the Matabele troubles 
with the Pioneers, giving them both material assist- 
ance and spiritual consolation. Father Barth61emy, 
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with his dark-eyed sensitive French face, is a 
specially well-known and respected figure at Bula- 
wayo, where it is remembered that he was with 
the troops at all the most dangerous points during 
the Matoppo campaign, and gave consolation and 
absolution to the dying when himself so ill and 
exhausted that he had to be raised up by others in 
order to do so. He was much with Cecil Rhodes 
at the time of these troubles, and it was to him and 
moved by admiration for him, that Rhodes once 
said : " If I could not be what I am, I would choose 
to be a Jesuit." One fancies there might have been 
trouble somewhere — either for Cecil Rhodes or for 
the Order — if Fate the Fantastic had really made 
him a Jesuit. 

It is no disparagement to the other Churches to 
say that the Jesuit Fathers stand first both in the 
education of white children in their large school at 
Bulawayo, and in that of natives at their mission 
school and settlement at Chishawasha, about nine 
miles from Salisbury. It must be considered that 
the Order draws on every civilised country in the 
world for its members, that only the most promising 
youths are admitted, and that during the long and 
arduous years of their education these are again and 
again sifted out ; and that it also drains, as it were, 
a very large area for its funds, and that it can and 
will send the most learned and capable of its 
members to any spot on the habitable globe where 
his services are needed. When all these things are 
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taken into consideration, it is hardly to be expected 
that any priesthood ordained under ordinary con- 
ditions, or teachers having to earn a livelihood, can 
compete with this the most briUiant and wealthy of 
all the Orders. The Church of England Mission 
at beautiful Penhalonga, among the Umtali Moun- 
tains, if newer, smaller, and less well-equipped than 
Chishawasha, is run on equally intelligent lines. 
In both Missions it is regarded as the first thing 
necessary to the amelioration of the idle desultory 
savage, to teach him habits of industry. But apart 
from the black problem, the National Church needs 
strong reinforcements in Rhodesia, if that last 
stronghold of Great Britain in South Africa is 
to be spiritually as well as politically an offshoot 
of the Mother Country. 
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VIII 

ON THE ROAD TO ZIMBABWE 

Black, black night, with glittering points of stars, 
very remote. It stands, the clean, bare, white- 
washed house, with its one white man, solitary, 
single, as a ship on the sea ; for all about this speck 
of white-man*s-land is the ocean of a primal, savage 
world. There are times when these same stars give 
real light, but to-night, for some reason, when the 
scarlet sun had dropped behind the mountains, and 
when the tired mules felt their way along the rude 
track, all the light of heaven seemed withdrawn 
from earth into itself. Now on the doorstep of the 
raftered room, with its trestle table, three wooden 
chairs, and cheerful lamp, I stand face to face with 
that profound impenetrable tropic darkness, and 
aware with a senseless terror of the secret stirring 
of fierce life in its mysterious depths : amid the tall 
waving grasses of the open veldt, under the netted 
boughs of the Bush, and on the stony kopjes where 
the lion breeds. Day is the living time for man 
and domestic animals, but for leopard and lion, all 
beasts of prey and the creatures on which they feed, 
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night brings the vital hours. It is not only the animal 
life this darkness veils which is alien and vaguely 
disquieting in its aloofness. Beside the road, before 
darkness fell, I marked the frequent patches of 
native cultivation ; Kaffir com and coarse pumpkins 
grown between lopped tree-trunks, since either out 
of laziness or for some reason of his own, the Bantu 
does not fell the trees. And away there, behind 
the trees, among the kopjes, are kraals and huts of 
the black men, else the white trader would not have 
his store here. This is the time of their harvest, 
when they brew Kaffir beer, and of a night drink 
such deep potations of the sickly stuflF that they 
grow as drunk as white men grow with strong ale. 
Far off, and from behind the veil of darkness, comes 
a noise of shouting and singing and laughter — ^a 
noise which is human and yet quite strange, in- 
definably different from civilised human song and 
laughter. So for countless ages this primal life of 
beast and man has run its course, unalterable as the 
rising and the setting of the scarlet sun beyond the 
kopjes. The black man drives out the yellow man, 
the conquering Makalanga fall under the conquer- 
ing Zulu ; yet the life of savage man, like the life of 
savage beasts, remains essentially the same through 
immemorial time. To fear is irrational ; the lion in 
the deep grass and the black man in his kraal are 
going their way, alike unheedful of us here. Looked 
at from another side, not to fear would be stupid. 
So portentous a thing it is to be an atom caught 
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up from the very heart of an advanced European 
civilisation, even from the streets and drawing- 
rooms of London, and suddenly dropped into this 
welter of the Primitive, this gulf of tropic night. 
But the only places which make me really desire 
civilisation are those which are struggling towards 
it. I drop a veil over the quarters in which I have 
spent the two previous nights, although that also 
had its amusing side. Outside Gwelo is a station 
called Guinea Fowl, where a pack of hounds exists 
somewhat precariously, and the jackal is pursued 
by ardent young Rhodesians in the spirit of the old 
English foxhunter, when foxhunting was the sport 
of every countryside, instead of the elaborate game 
of millionaires. Here in Rhodesia it is even more 
democratic than the old-fashioned English hunt. 
Its leading spirit, and its prince of riders, is a young 
jobmaster, who hails from Birmingham and has the 
physique of the man of machines rather than of the 
man of horses. Blond and pale and slight, with a 
long jaw and a fair moustache, I have seen his type 
over and over again in workshop and city street. 
But here a change has passed over it. It is more 
vitalised, stronger, franker in moral and physical 
bearing ; it is filled with joy of living as it cannot 
be in the English city. This impression of frank- 
ness and freedom in the manners of the inhabitants 
is received by travellers in all new countries, where 
social layers have not yet been deposited. In many, 
if not mosty countries it is associated with roughness^ 
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the gentleman sinking to a lower standard of 
manners, rather than the worse-bred man rising to 
his. In Rhodesia that is not so. A large propor- 
tion of its first colonists were Public School men, 
and so far theirs tends to be the standard of 
Rhodesian manners. To say this of the miners 
would be rash. Mines in all countries appear to 
attract a rough type of humanity, to say nothing of 
a rascally one. But I was told that many educated 
men are to be found working alongside of the 
horniest-handed. A little scene overheard on board 
a train in a mining district gave evidence that it 
was so. A fierce quarrel was going on between 
two men whom I guessed to be miners. I caught 
no glimpse of them, but there were two coarse 
voices engaged, one a bullying roar, insistent for a 
fight, the other an equally insistent whine, claiming, 
very justifiably if entirely without dignity, that a man 
ought to have his rights without fighting for them. 
Then another voice intervened, that was also the 
voice of a comrade of one having no authority, yet 
strangely out of relation to the other two. With a 
Public School accent it pressed on the whiner, kindly 
enough, the Public School point of view. Had he 
not far better go on to the veldt there with the other 
man and fight the matter out with fists and have 
done with it, rather than everlastingly rage and 
wrangle about it ? But the whiner thought no more 
of chivalry than did Sancho Panza. He answered 
with coarse good-sense that it was all very well for 
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of the other chap to want to fight him^ but he did not 
to want to fight the other chap, because he knew he 
J- would be beaten. No tilting at windmills for him, 
plainly. No Goliath-slayings either, and no fields 
of Agincourt The train went on again and in its 
rumbling the taunts of the strong man triumphant, 
were lost to me, but gradually the quiet good- 
comrade voice seemed to gain the mastery and the 
roars and whines died away before it. Yet what- 
ever other result it may have achieved, I would 
have wagered my railway ticket it never persuaded 
Sancho Panza of the excellence of the institution of 
Ordeal by Battle. 

At Guinea Fowl the young jobmaster and 
sportsman keeps a spanking pair of ponies and a 
very light cart, and he courteously invites me to 
leave the slow train and drive with him across the 
veldt to Selukwe, where his mules and a Cape-boy 
driver are waiting to take me on to Zimbabwe. 
So we are presently flying over the flat veldt, which, 
patched with yellow grass and the blackness of 
burning, is here somewhat the colour of winter 
moorland. But there are clumps of large green 
trees upon it, and away on its edge, blue and 
beautiful mountains^ The young jobmaster loves 
his life in Rhodesia, although the growth of the 
railways is killing his business. Yet all interest 
in the old home is not lost, for he and his wife 
are keen politicians and sworn followers of Mr. 
Chamberlain, as becomes Birmingham folk. So 
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after an hour or more of driving, enlivened by 
many wild involuntary leaps on my part and skilful 
descents somewhere on the seat of the cart, and 
by much animated talk of politics and hunting, 
England and Rhodesia, we reach the Surprise Gold 
Mine and call a halt for tea. In England you have 
five-o'clock tea in the afternoon. All over South 
Africa, from the Cape to the Zambesi, you have it 
at eleven in the morning. So at Surprise the miners 
are having tea in a small bar beside the railway. 
It may be that some are not drinking tea, but that 
is a question I cannot decide, having been shown 
into the dignified seclusion of a room with torn red 
upholstery and the stuffy smell of an English 
public-house parlour. The train has arrived at 
about the same time as ourselves, and the popu- 
lation of the thickly clustered huts yonder come 
trooping over the veldt to stare at it. They have 
not got tired of the train apparently, though it runs 
twice a week. This is one of the few stations since 
we left Cape Colony at which I have seen black 
women. The loafers are usually men. Here the 
women are picturesque, but bold and bedizened, 
except for a few quietly dressed in leopard-skins 
and carrying babies. The average Kaffir man 
looks plain in European dress, but there are, 
among many thus disguised, a number of slim, tall, 
handsome savages wearing a particular kind of 
Indian-pattern cotton wrap, which may be made 
in Germany, but is, I am told, worn * only by 
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Shangaans. Chattering the black folk are, as usual, 
and aimlessly gay, laughing their sweet low con- 
tinual laugh, which gives a stranger the impression 
that their talk is full of waggery. But in fact this 
is not the laugh of amusement, as white men under- 
stand it It is rather an utterance of pleasure and 
contentment, like the whinny of a pony at the 
approach of a stable-companion or a sieve of 
oats, or the bark of a young dog when it is let 
out of its kennel and races and capers round its 
master. 

The white men, however, laugh with real 
amusement when I go to the bar and offer to pay 
for my tea. I do not know why. In England no 
one even smiles when you offer to pay for your tea 
at a railway-station bar. They simply give you 
the change. I cannot flatter myself that the sight 
of a white woman is a treat to them, for I have 
seen one here — I see her now in a memory-picture. 
In the foreground are the groups of gaudy Kaffir 
women, the half-naked gesticulating Shangaans, the 
rough unkempt white miners. To the left is a 
tall gaunt piece of machinery with heaps of shale, 
behind the flat moorland-coloured veldt and the 
distant encampments of dagha huts. In the middle 
distance, aloof and following a pale narrow path, 
which leads one does not see whither, a solitary 
white woman is walking away with her dog. She 
looks as^ though she had just closed behind her the 
front gate of her Wimbledon villa and were taking 
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the dog for his run on the Common. This is the 
Surprise Mine, 

Once more we are springing over the veldt, 
behind the admirable ponies, towards the beautiful 
mountains amid which Selukwe stands. 

This is the edge of Matabeleland, the conquer- 
ing Zulu tribe having contented themselves with 
the possession of the open country, and left the 
mountain country to the conquered Makalanga. 
These they called in scorn M'sweena, or dog- 
people; and in the mouth of the white man the 
word became Mashona. But amid the mountains 
of Mashonaland are wide valleys of sweet grass — 
good, too, for the growing of corn — and to raid the 
cattle and the women of the Mashonas became the 
sport of the Matabele impis. The white man has 
found other attractions among these mountains, for 
in their rugged flanks they hide stores of gold and 
copper and chrome iron. There are many mines in 
the neighbourhood of Selukwe, though there is no 
Rand. Just above the railway-station is a mine of 
a rare kind of iron called chromite or chrome iron, 
which is principally used for the plating of battle- 
ships. German liners take in large cargoes of this 
at Beira. As we approach the township we pass a 
patch of green, brilliant as an emerald on the dry 
brown of the veldt. It is the plot of the Chinese 
market-gardeners who supply vegetables to the 
miners. 

Our drive ends at a little tin hostelry, kept by 
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a young white couple, where a smiling negro 
waiter produces eatables at leisure. In the hot 
little parlour a stalwart young man of a pleasant 
countenance and neatly clothed in the usual khaki 
leggings and breeches and shirt with the sleeves 
turned up, is writing a letter for the home maiU 
It is a long, long letter, and sometimes he leans his 
bare arms on the table and pauses to smile at what 
he has written. It will be a good letter to read — 
and where will it be read ? Very likely in one of 
those poor parsonages of the British Isles at which 
the snob and the novelist invariably sneer ; which 
have nevertheless, for centuries deserved all honour 
of their countrymen. For out of them has issued 
a noble army of sons, to live or die gloriously or 
obscurely, either way duteously and well, for the 
honour and prosperity of England : that little land 
of ours which is bound not only with chains of gold, 
but with living heartstrings, to the uttermost places 
of the earth. 

Now the foiu" mules and Jacob, the brown 
Cape-boy driver, are at the door, and I begin, 
not without a tremor, that journey concerning 
which my friends have uttered such doleful 
prophecies. Jacob and a Matabele Boy sit on the 
front seat chattering together volubly in Dutch. 
The Boy holds the reins and Jacob the whip, 
which is here accounted the more honourable and 
responsible part of driving. I sit behind with 
a hold-all and an indiarubber cushion. The mules 
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are good ; the road, running past mines, goes down 
in steep pitches. It is red in colour and strewn 
with large stones — ^in fact, boulders. The spirited 
Jacob defies the stones; he cracks his whip and 
charges them at a gallop. The hold-all and I spring 
into the air and come down again, thump, in our 
places ; the indiarubber cushion slides about in a 
hunted agitated way, and is always somewhere else. 
When we reach the first " stable " the Matabele leaves 
us. The mules are outspanned, and roll violently 
and viciously immediately under one's nose, choking 
one with mule-scented dust. A week or two ago a 
lion took a mule from this stable — that is, from the 
veldt where the mules run. If there were a white 
man living here he would deny the fact, and say 
there were no lions anywhere near here, and this 
thing happened at the next stable. It seems to be 
considered a slur on the reputation of a white settler 
to suggest the possibility of meeting a lion or a 
leopard or even a snake in his neighbourhood. The 
four-footed beasts certainly soon " make themselves 
scarce," in a literal sense, where townships arise or 
traffic is regular; yet the unexpected sometimes 
happens and, as Jacob remarked, when expressing 
his regret at having sold his gun, " you never know 
what you may meet in this country." At Chibi, 
away some thirty miles to the south of the waggon- 
track, whence Gilbert is now travelling to join me, 
leopards and lions still abound, and get shot as mere 
nuisances, instead of being pursued as the game of 
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princes, with precautions and etiquette. The lions 
go out hunting three and four together, some acting 
as beaters and others doing " the kill/' Thus they 
will •* drive " herds of buck. The cattle they some- 
times endeavour to frighten in such a way that they 
will stampede from the cattle-kraal, when the lion 
waiting outside it will spring upon the victim. Some 
people say that if there is a lioness of the party she 
will do '*the kill," but on this opinions differ. One 
thing seems certain, that the lioness is fiercer 
and more courageous than her mate. If he is 
wounded she is almost certain to turn on the foe, 
while in the converse case he will probably effect an 
unchivalrous retreat. No great while ago at Chibi 
the lions became troublesome, and it was thought 
prudent to send a Kaffir herdsman down to build a 
fire before the entrance of the cattle-kraal. He 
built the fire and piled it high and sat down behind 
it. And as he kept watch with the flames, there 
was a waving in the high grasses of the veldt, that 
are as tall as a man and the colour of the tawny 
things they shelter, and a lion stole out of the 
Bush — another and another, until there were four. 
They came up to the fire and paused. Then the 
four lions sat down in front of the fire like four cats, 
and looked at the Kaffir and the Kaffir looked at 
them. At length they retreated, but it became 
evident that a detachment of them had gone behind 
the kraal, in order to frighten the cattle out of it. 
They did not succeed that night, and Kaffir and 
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cattle went scatheless* "Instinct" is the hollow 
word we use to cover our blank ignorance about 
animal intelligence ; but if a knowledge of the con*- 
nexion between cause and effect betokens reason, 
then hunting lions possess it The three white men 
of Chibi went out and killed two of the lions. This 
they did with the help of dogs — half-bred bull- 
terriers, which will surround and worry a lion, hold- 
ing on to him utterly regardless of the injury they 
receive ; from which, be it added, for the comfort 
of dog-adorers, they make miraculous recoveries. 
In this way they hamper his retreat — ^for retreat 
is generally your lion's object — and make it easier 
to shoot him. Gilbert is of opinion that if they 
had kept such dogs at Tsavo, the demon lions 
which held up the Uganda railway would have been 
sooner disposed of. The Kaffir, when sufficiently 
provoked, attacks lion and leopard with the same 
reckless and tenacious courage as the terriers. The 
whole kraal turns out together and falls upon the 
robber, stabbing and beating him with any weapon 
they can seize. Many will get badly mauled, some 
killed, but they will hold on until the enemy is 
despatched, and, apparently like the terriers, recover 
from the most grisly wounds thus received, while a 
mere scratch from the poisonous claw of lion or 
leopard will often cost a white man a limb, if not 
his life. 

Not long ago an old Rhodesian Kaffir woman 
herself killed a man-eating lion with a native hoe ; 
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no contemptible weapon. How she did it I cannot 
say ; but the feat was well-authenticated. She may 
have been the protagonist in some such village 
onslaught as I have described. When the Native 
Commissioner of the district asked her how she had 
summoned courage to attack the beast, she answered 
simply that the lion had killed many children, and 
that an old woman's life was quite worthless. There 
are more ancient stories of nobility and self-sacrifice 
on the part of Kaffir women, but having already 
wandered so many miles from the road to Zim- 
babwe, I will not further wander into the unwritten 
chronicles of the Kaffir races. 

Before many years are over the tourist will be 
able to reach Zimbabwe, or its neighbourhood, by 
a somewhat circuitous railway route. In so doing 
he will miss a very rough, but very beautiful and 
interesting, drive along a wide valley, covered in the 
dry season with sun-burnt grass, which, as the sun 
strikes it high or low, looks like fields of pale oats 
or of golden wheat. This meadow-land is dotted 
with trees and bushes, and often fringed with belts 
of forest, bare, or coloured with faint tints of yellow 
and rich tones of green, and already here and there 
with the red that in Rhodesia is the colour of the 
spring. On either side are fine ranges of mountains, 
arid in the full noon light, but wondrously beautiful 
in the earlier and later hours, above all when the 
sun is setting behind them. 

Alas ! on the first evening of my journey the 
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spectacle of that burning crimson sun dropping 
behind the vivid blue of the crags, gives me less 
pleasure than pusillanimous anxiety. Our new team 
of mules, no bigger than donkeys and already tired 
out, crawl through the sand of the track, which is 
now white and deep like sea-sand. Jacob, who has 
told me all about the magnificent teams he has been 
in the habit of driving when trekking in this neigh- 
bourhood with Sir John Willoughby, says and does 
everything to express disgust at the slow pace of 
our animals ; but the poor wretches cannot mend it 
He does not seem to like being out after dark much 
better than I do, but whether he is afraid of wild 
beasts or of evil spirits I do not ask. For my part, 
ridiculous as it afterwards appears, when in the 
twilight the long feathery grass stirs lightly, I 
imagine a tawny lioness creeping through it, and 
when the Bush closes in round the road, look up 
among the branches for a couchant leopard. My 
mind's eye beholds a vision of a terrific feline crea- 
ture leaping on to one of our weary beasts, the 
brown man running away, and myself left to drive 
a team of three mules and one lion as far as that 
store, which seems always getting farther off. I 
need hardly say this dream does not come true. 
We have no lamp with us. Venus and Jupiter are 
in conjunction, and shine one above the other in the 
west like little moons. When they go down the 
darkness becomes intense; but by that time the 
store is reached, and once more I behold a white 
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man, I greet him with an emotion which, were 
he a Frenchman, he would certainly ascribe to the 
overwhelming nature of his personal charms. Being 
an Englishman, he is simply surprised. 

Beyond the Shashi river, which we crossed about 
noon next day, is another Native Truck Store, kept 
by three young men, Jews from Cape Colony. This 
was formerly the only halting-place between Selukwe 
and Victoria, and the primitive char-d-banCy which 
does duty for a coach, still stops there for a few 
hours during the night Its bruised and weary 
passengers, if English, usually lie on the veldt A 
man who slept at this store some years ago told me 
that about seven o'clock in the evening three or 
four lions came down to drink at the river, a little 
below the drift. But as he only heard and did 
not see these lions he may have been mistaken. 
Perhaps they were only jackals or hysenas. Hyaenas, 
however, can be unpleasant visitors. A black Boy 
from Chibi was sleeping on the veldt not long 
since, when, in spite of the fire he had lighted, an 
audacious hyaena awoke him by snapping off half of 
his left foot and running away with it. He never 
recovered the missing portion. 

A little swarthy young man at the store, with 
little grey parrots which he had caught and tamed 
himself, climbing about him, made an agreeable and 
hospitable host. One of his partners was down with 
fever, an uncommon complaint in winter. And in 
driving through this country of fine white sand and 
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running rivers, one is surprised that it should at any 
season be common. But there are thickets of tall 
reeds growing in the rivers, and from time to time 
one glimpses a pool in which water-lilies are grow- 
ing, so that the mosquito will find plenty of har- 
bourage until such time as there shall be paraffin 
enough in Mashonaland to deal with him summarily. 
The young man of the parrots declares that this is 
not a white man's country, and he and his part- 
ners are going back to the Cape. He seems very 
sorrowful, and I condole with him, unaware that 
this return to the Cape is the ** high top-gallant" of 
success to the Jewbh trader from Cape Colony. 
To Cape Town he repairs with his gains and sets 
up a shop. Yet for some reason or other it seems 
he frequently fails there, and returns to the wilder- 
ness in a few years. It is perhaps the nearing 
vision of Cape Town that makes the young man of 
the parrots so hospitable. He does not laugh when 
I offer to pay for my very substantial five-o'clock 
tea in the morning, but firmly declines remuneration. 
Jacob does not laugh either. He is thunderstruck ; 
though too polite to express his indignation, it burns 
within him. He, Jacob, has bought some tobacco 
at this native Store, and the young man of the 
parrots has charged him a very high price. Mean- 
time this young man is generous to another. If he 
of the parrots is going to die, which he must certainly 
be preparing to do, why not extend the benefits of 
his deathbed repentance to Jacob also ? My brown 
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d river revenges himself by giving a lively description 
of the courses of Jewish traders in their pursuit of 
wealth. Indignation strains to breaking-point at the 
last " There's nothing they won't do to get money 
— nothing. They'd shake hands with a nigger ! '* 
Language can do no more. A crack of the whip 
serves as peroration. Alas ! my Jacob, that I should 
live to hear thee, and that right soon, described as 
a Hottentot — and by a nigger ! 

So on we drive through the Bush veldt and the 
bare veldt, half black with fires, and past the little 
stony islands of kopjes, heaped with queer-shaped 
boulders. Leafless trees grow grey among the grey 
rocks, and, in their craggiest places, queer-shaped 
euphorbias, so like Nature's early attempts at trees 
that one half expects to see a giant long-necked 
lizard or a dinotherium browsing upon them. Atop 
of one such kopje, approached from the west, there 
seem to be seated twin colossi, like those at Memphis, 
but shoulder to shoulder and at right-angles to each 
other. Seen from the east, only one figure is visible, 
and that holds on its knees a crown, formed by the 
stiff branches of a euphorbia-tree. As we draw 
near to Victoria kraals grow frequent, and when 
they crown low cliffs and mingle with architectural 
boulders, one sometimes dreams one is approaching 
a hill fortress or town. Now there are many 
Mashonas on the road, happily for the most part 
undisfigured by European dress. A leopard skin 
is the ideal costume for these bronze figures, with 
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their fine free carriage and movement Some carry 
burdens on their heads, others at each end of a stick 
balanced across one shoulder. Such Jacob sometimes 
invites to chastise the lagging mules. ^'PambST* 
he cries, in what language I know not. At any rate 
they understand, and rush to smite the wretched 
beasts with dreadful grins. There are others who 
walk slowly and with real majesty, a kind of shawl 
or mantle knotted across the breast and falling in 
folds behind, a long stick or wand in the hand, 
seeming rather for dignity than use. It is drawing 
towards sunset, and they are all moving towards 
their kraals. We also are nearing our halting place 
— Victoria. 
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Many, if not most, tourists in Rhodesia content 
themselves with visiting the Matoppos and the 
Falls, which they can do not merely comfortably 
but luxuriously. But ladies, at any rate, can win 
themselves a cheap reputation for hardihood by 
going to Zimbabwe. They must not, however, 
expect to enjoy this reputation at Victoria, because 
there is quite a small population of Englishwomen 
at that little township, and to them the drive from 
Selukwe is only a disagreeable commonplace and 
that to Zimbabwe a pleasant week-end excursion. 
And so, indeed, it is. Seventeen miles of driving 
towards a fine mountain-range brought Gilbert 
and myself — for our young Rhodesian had joined 
me at Victoria — to Mr. Mundell's huts. Mr. 
Mundell is a Pioneer and, shocking to relate, a 
Jameson Raider. His huts stand not far from the 
mountains, on a flat smooth plate of rock, and when 
the sun is very near the top of the sky and the dust 
has been flying and the mules crawling, first the 
plate of rock seems very hot to the feet, and then 
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the shadow of the big deep-thatched stone hut falls 
cool and grateful as a draught of cold water* It 
reminded me of that cold delicious spring that the 
ex-trooper of the B.S.A. found for us deep under 
a rock in the burning noontide Matoppos. This 
hut is built of regularly shaped stones. How many 
hundreds of years ago the stones of which it is built 
were hewn, or what manner of men hewed them, 
only the silent mountains and the Heavenly Powers 
have seen and know. But let it not be imagined 
that Mr. Mundell has been raiding the temples. 
Small heaps of dark stones, formless remains of 
human dwellings, lie sown among the wild grasses 
where once a city was. Out of such a heap once 
more a human dwelling has arisen, and if stones 
could feel, they would surely rejoice to be restored 
to their intended use, after having lain so long with- 
out form or purpose. Round the edge of the rock- 
plate stand other huts, built after the native manner, 
of wattle and daub. Such huts are cooler than tin 
houses in hot weather, and these particular ones 
were clean and well furnished. It is true that in 
one place the wall had dropped off the one I occu- 
pied, but at the risk of demolishing the whole edifice 
with a hat-pin, I made good its deficiencies with a 
curtain, before the heathen had had too much enter- 
tainment from my toilette operations. But taking 
them all round, these Zimbabwe huts are more 
comfortable than any but the very best hotels in 
Rhodesia, mainly because Mine Host is a gentleman 
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and accordingly knows what one wants and also what 
one does not want. Besides he is a Devonshire 
man, and makes Devonshire cream to supply the 
place of butter, not always easily produced in these 
latitudes. The huts are a trading station in con- 
nexion with Mr. Mundell's farm, but the bulk of 
the season's trading had been done before our 
arrival. Only a few slim Mashona women, graceful 
in their scant attire, approached with burdens on 
their heads and, by sitting down at a respectful 
distance on the edge of the rocky platform, signified 
their willingness to do business. 

In the beauty of the mountains and the strange- 
ness of these immediate surroundings one might go 
near to forgetting the very object of our pilgrimage 
— the mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe. At first one 
does not seem to see anything of them from the 
huts, because the eye, accustomed to the architec- 
tural outlines of the boulders on the kopjes, fails to 
distinguish the work of human hand and brain 
mingling with those which crown a kopje to the 
eastward. But up there was once the acropolis of a 
city which lay between it and the mountain-range. 
The city has vanished, but as about sunset we 
walked by a wild and beautiful mountain way from 
the Dutch Mission of Morgenster, we saw below us 
a large regular ellipse, dark on the golden floor of 
the valley. This was the temple of the city whose 
name has also perished. There in the early morn- 
ing we made our pilgrimage. The mountains wore 
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the dewy transparency of the hour, and as we 
walked along the track in the frail fresh shadow of 
the seven-foot grass, we felt as though a favourite 
dream of childhood had been realised — that we had 
suddenly shrunk to the stature of elves and entered 
the new world of tiny creatures. But through the 
grass from time to time we had glimpses of the 
dark trees and darker walls of the temple enclosure. 
Exaggerated language has been used about the 
ruins. " Imposing " and " majestic '* are not words 
to be applied to walls and towers of which the 
highest are no higher than thirty-five feet. There 
is nothing to be even distantly compared to the 
giant ruins of Kamak or the graceful temples of 
Philae. But strange it is and appealing to the 
imagination, this labyrinth of buildings to which 
the clue has been for ages lost — these relics of an 
ordered state in a country so long given over to the 
wild monotony of savagery. Shrines of forgotten 
gods and cities of unremembered races seem like 
the skeleton of a precursor which an explorer 
stumbles on in some land that, as he believed, no 
human foot except his own had trodden. For long 
years the skeleton seems to have been lurking there 
in rocks or grass to mock his pride, his hopes, with 
its impassive grin. And these temple walls, these 
heaps of stones which once were houses containing 
the whole eternal human comedy and tragedy, these 
faint tracks which once were streets or stately high- 
roads — ^their message seems at first the message of 
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dry bones. So high a human family climbed up out 
of the dead level of the anthropoid, then somehow 
missed foothold and fell back, and the flood of 
savagery swept over them and all their treasure, 
bought with blood and tears. Yet to Man as such 
the more humiliating spectacle is rather tliat of 
immemorial savagery, of human beings so little 
removed from the animals, and like them, without 
the progressive impulse. 

Passing through the massive wall at the place 
where there was once a gateway, we were within 
the large elliptical courtyard, covered with such a 
criss-cross of low walls that — ^let the truth be con- 
fessed ! — not even the guide-book of Mr. Hall, the 
Rhodesian archaeologist, could inspire us with 
sufficient intelligence to follow out the entire plan 
of the building. The most striking points are first 
the enclosing wall, built of granite setts, evenly laid 
without mortar, and sixteen feet wide. It is better 
built on the eastern than on the western sid6 — a 
peculiarity it shares with other ruins of the same 
type — and has a chevron pattern on the eastern 
part and monoliths of which some only remain 
upright. The ellipse is supposed by Mr. Hall to 
have been orientated for astronomical purposes, and 
the monoliths to have served to mark the soltices 
and other seasons of the year. After the wall, the 
most striking objects in the temple are two conical 
towers — one thirty-five feet in height, the other 
about half as high. Such towers, the highest of 
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which is no higher than the surrounding wall, would 
be useless as look-out places or fortifications, but 
they might well serve the purpose of rude telescopes. 
Before the big tower is a stone platform and a 
monolith. The third noticeable feature is a narrow 
passage between high walls which leads from one 
of the entrances to the enclosure containing the 
towers. However diverse the views entertained by 
excavators with regard to the towers and the plat- 
form, it seems agreed that this latter was a place of 
sacrifice. So late as the 'seventies, when Mauch 
visited Zimbabwe, the KafHrs occasionally sacrificed 
black oxen within the enclosure, to propitiate the 
spirits of departed chiefs. 

Mr. Hall tells us that the plan of the whole 
elliptical building resembles that of a temple near 
Marob, in Southern Arabia, which is believed to 
have been built by Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, and was 
certainly dedicated to the goddess Almaquah, at 
once the planet Venus and the Venus of the 
Phoenicians. At Groote Schur and in the Bula- 
wayo Museum are soapstone beams found at 
Zimbabwe, carved with a conventional bird, either 
hawk or vulture, the emblem of the goddess ; or 
as Mr. Maclver suggests, the sacred animal of the 
tribe. No other carvings of any kind have been 
found, except — and these in considerable numbers 
— small emblems of Nature worship in soapstone 
and other materials. Some of these are marked with 
the rosette which was the Phoenician conventional 
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representation of the sun. From this great temple 
a paved way between walls, now at least not very 
different in aspect from some of the old causeways 
of rural England, led to a narrow entrance be- 
tween boulders and a flight of steps by which the 
acropolis was ascended. It was, however, not thus, 
but by a winding path, that we climbed to it in the 
golden afternoon. The plan of this citadel is intri- 
cate in the extreme. Temple and fortress, and 
foundry, jostle each other on the narrow space of 
the summit, a labyrinth of passages wind about 
among the giant boulders which have themselves 
been shaped into rude wall and platform. Here 
the five small conical towers of die temple have 
almost disappeared from its wall overhanging a 
crag, but monoliths are still at their post, though 
leaning this way and that, as if in act to fall. A 
doorway by which one mounts rude stairs to an 
upper platform, totters, menacing destruction to him 
who passes through. Traces of gold dust have 
been found among the ruins and there are the relics 
of a foundry once called a gold foundry, with heaped 
slag ; but this is now attributed to the Barotse, a 
fierce tribe reckoned skilful in the working of copper 
and iron, who for a season occupied this citadel. 
They did not remain in the country, but swept 
northward, their track doubtless marked by red 
blood and ruined kraals, until they reached the land 
north of the Zambesi. I was glad to learn sub- 
sequently to our visit, that these foundries had no 
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more dignified associations, for, truth to tell, I made 
but a nodding acquaintance with them. The soles 
of my feet being weary with cleaving to the poor 
remains of footpaths which hang below the boulders, 
I viewed with distaste the sheer drop necessary to 
reach the ancient foundry. The descent might 
have been managed, but, once down, who could 
guarantee my return ? The small tourist with the 
large camera, from Cape Town, did not say much 
about it, but evidently preferred, he also, to risk 
nothing. He remained resolutely by my side. 
Thus, with the complacency of a Lucretius, we 
watched Gilbert lightheartedly swing himself down 
from the boulders ; and it was, indeed, only by a 
violent exertion that our young Rhodesian, though 
gifted with every kind of superiority to us in the 
matter of legs, baulked us of our " There, you see ! " 
It was near sunset before our investigations — 
laborious, if superficial — were ended. We watched 
from the acropolis the sun go down over the plain, 
the three-peaked kopje, and the mountain^range 
between us and Victoria. Above the labyrinthine 
passages, at the edge of great balanced masses 
of stone, clung leafless trees covered with scarlet 
blossoms, that burned like fire in the light of the 
fiery sun. Through the pattern of these blossoming 
boughs, the valley grasses — ^higher, more feathery, 
and deeply coloured here than elsewhere — seemed 
wrought by the gnomes of very gold. For surely 
it is they whose fantastic spires and castles and 
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pylons are reared upon the neighbouring mountains. 
Blue, incredibly blue, are the shadows among them 
on the bare bright granite of the heights. As once 
these gnome-fortresses towered over a living city, 
now they tower over dark patches among the gold. 
For not only is there yonder the temple enclosure, 
with the deep green of its foliage and the brown 
of its walls, but dotted everywhere, even on the 
mountain-side, are small heaps of hewn stones and 
fragments of walls. They lead the eye away where 
the narrowing valley runs south-east to Little 
Zimbabwe. The ruins of the city stretch about 
three-quarters of a mile, and some of the houses 
must have been those of comparatively wealthy 
men. They have cemented floors; in one place 
there are cemented steps leading to a dwelling, and 
there are walls with a dado of cement upon the 
stone. 

So, many a league, guarded by a chain of forts, 
the road wound to the coast; and there along it 
trains of slaves passed seawards laden with gold 
and came up laden with merchandise, armies 
marched and counter- marched, and dignitaries pro- 
gressed along it in barbaric state. Thus much we 
know because these things would of necessity be 
in a community having fortresses and temples and 
gold-mines and commerce. Beyond this we can 
tell nothing of the life which seethed in the valley 
between the citadel and the mountains and ebbed 
and flowed continually along the seaward highway, 
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when the heaps of dark stones below there were 
buildings and from this height the eye followed the 
via sacra^ the paved road which led to the great 
temple. Thus seen, the way will sometimes have 
appeared as a many-coloured stream of human 
beings, flowing between the sombre city walls to 
the narrow stairway entrance which leads up to the 
citadel between the boulders. But voiceless they 
lie, without tradition, without inscription, the city 
of the valley, the citadel of the height. And 
through historic time the black men who have lived 
in and around these ruins have had no other answer 
to give to any question concerning the Great Zim- 
babwe and its architects, save that they knew 
nothing of its builders or else that it was built by 
a Spirit Those Arabs who described the place to 
the Portuguese in the late fifteenth century, saw it as 
we see it now, except that the main gateway of the 
elliptical temple was still standing ; and they reported 
that there was above it an inscription in characters 
which they could not read. Since absolutely no 
inscriptions have been found, it has been plausibly 
suggested that the chevron pattern was mistaken 
by them for one. On the other hand it is im- 
probable that Arabs, especially Arabs described 
as educated, would have mistaken so common a 
pattern for an inscription. From this time on for 
near four hundred years the ruins of Zimbabwe 
disappear from the ken of the civilised world. A 
German traveller named Maunch re-discovered 
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them in 1871, and Mr. Theodore Bent explored 
and wrote about them in 1891. But before Mr. 
Bent and after, a host of prospectors and tran- 
sport-riders were thrashing the ruins for gold. 
They pulled down stones, they dug deep, and 
turned the soil over this way and that, burying 
soda-water bottles among the relics of a primitive 
Nature-cult But they found no gold, except plenty 
of little golden nails and beads, carelessly scattered, 
and sometimes a golden bangle. And the baboons, 
observing doubtless how carefully those strange 
brothers of theirs turned over the stones, came and 
turned them over too, and found lizards, which they 
prefer to gold. So they also have done their share 
of damage. 

Among the relics treasured by a Kaffir chief 
who inhabited the ruins comparatively recently, 
were two pots shaped and coloured like zebras, 
the head forming the stopper. The pots were 
considered to be male and female, and the female 
one at least was full of golden beads. The male 
one was called "The King's Favourite Adviser. ** 
When this chief was driven out of Zimbabwe he 
took with him these and the other objects to which 
a superstitious value was attached. His enemy 
and supplanter put the men and women of his 
tribe to the torture to compel him to deliver up 
the relics. As the ex-Zimbabwe chief was himself 
in safety among the mountains, he bore this trial 
with fortitude and retained the precious possessions, 
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which, after all, had brought him no luck. The 
pots were hidden in a cave of the mountains, and 
among the stories told about them is one resembling 
the legend common to several prehistoric stone 
monuments in Europe. For they say that the 
pots would travel by themselves a matter of eight 
miles to drink at Fulachama ; and this they did so 
frequently that they made a track from their cave 
to the stream. "The King's Favourite Adviser" 
is now in the Bulawayo Museum : a fat striped 
body, entirely without the vitality of the wooden 
animals of the Bechuana, but fairly resembling a 
zebra with truncated legs. When found its head 
was gone, and if it had contained beads they had 
been removed by some temerarious person, un- 
deterred by the mysfterious sounds as of lowing 
cattle, shouting men, and laughing maidens, which 
the Makalanga averred were to be heard wherever 
the pots reposed. The female pot is supposed to 
be still in hiding. 

Zimbabwe is scarcely so much a place-name as 
a Kaffir term, meaning a stone building, and has 
been applied to other places besides the ruins with 
which it is now specially connected. There are 
other ruins of the same character as these, so far as 
the masonry is concerned, scattered over South 
Eastern Africa, from the Northern Transvaal to the 
Zambesi. Some of these are much more extensive 
than the ruins of Zimbabwe, but nowhere else is 
there any building similar to the Temples. Where- 
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ever such remains are found they appear to be 
connected with gold-mining. They are either in 
the neighbourhood of actual workings, or they show 
signs of having been storage-places or forts on 
the trade-route to the sea. But the importance of 
Zimbabwe did not depend immediately on mining, 
for there are no old workings in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The Rhodesian gold mines of 
to-day are mostly continuations as it were, of ancient 
workings, but curiously enough one of the exceptions 
to this rule is the Victoria Reef in the vicinity of 
Zimbabwe, which had not been touched by the 
earlier miners. The site of this city, so evidently 
of unique importance, must have been chosen for 
other reasons ; perhaps for the fertility of the land. 
It was evidently a place where gold was collected, 
and from whence it was sent down to the sea, and 
it maybe that it also distributed grain to the mining 
population. 

We, who for more than three hundred years 
have drawn upon the gold supplies of a New World, 
do not sufficiently wonder at the treasures of gold 
already existing on the ancient world. The Bible 
records, and all ancient literatures, besides modern 
excavations, bear witness to its abundance. It 
is agreed that the amount of gold taken out of 
Rhodesia by miners of unknown date, of rude 
means, but remarkable skill, is incalculable. From 
one district alone experts pronounce these miners 
to have extracted 75,000,000/. in gold. Seeing that 
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the crushing of the quartz, and all the other pro- 
cesses of gold-mining, must have been carried out 
by handy the amount of labour and time required 
for the accomplishment of all that was done, implies 
an organized system of slave labour, and a very 
long period of industry. The comparative nearness 
of the East African coast to Arabia, and the fame 
of the Sabaean Arabs as traders and marine carriers, 
make it no unreasonable supposition that Rhodesia 
was for hundreds, perhaps thousands of years, one 
of the sources of the world's gold supply* Before 
the time of Herodotus the adventurous Phoenicians 
had circumnavigated Africa. This enormously long 
voyage must have been preceded and followed by 
countless shorter ones, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the tropical East Coast, with its calm 
waters and excellent harbours for small craft, was 
left unvisited by maritime traders until the Middle 
Ages. The mining people, whatever their date 
and character, seem at last to have come to a violent 
end. Their tools are scattered on the ground, their 
cakes of gold are left in the crucible. In the ruins 
of Mundie half-charred skeletons were found lying 
where they fell, their weapons and their gold-dust 
beside them, as though the gold had fallen from 
pouch or girdle and lain there unvalued by the 
slayers. 

The first and most natural conjecture about these 
South African ruins and mines was that they were 
the work of a Semitic Race, perhaps Phoenicians. 
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The spade of a young Archaiologist, Mr. Maciver, 
has shaken the foundations of this theory, which after 
all was but an hypothesis. The discovery of a piece 
of thirteenth or fourteenth century Nankin china in 
a deep stratum of the Zimbabwe floor, would not 
in itself be conclusive, because the diggings in these 
ruins have been so many and so irresponsible. The 
number of carved emblems of Nature-cult found 
within the walls pointed towards an alien occu- 
pation. The carved birds were an indication of 
the same kind, because although they are of little 
artistic merit, the Kaffir does not, like most of Man- 
kind, naturally express himself in terms of Art, and 
these birds are certainly superior to the rude and 
lifeless attempts at carving dug up at Umtali. But 
there are near Inyanga important remains of stone 
buildings, and here deep diggings of what appear to 
be successive layers of rubbish, have brought to 
light nothing except Kaffir pottery and fragments 
of mediaeval and Oriental ware ; no traces of any 
ancient Asiatic civilisation. The mystery of the 
mines and of the ruins only becomes the deeper for 
this, since Mr. Maciver's attribution of all these 
works to mediaeval Kaffirs is not very easy to 
reconcile with the account Arab travellers gave to 
the Portuguese of the ruinous condition of Zimbab- 
we, and the absence of all tradition concerning its 
origin. This attribution seems also unacceptable to 
men well acquainted with the nature and extent of 
the old gold workings in Rhodesia, and with the 
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characteristics of the Kaffir, which were precisely 
the same when the Arabs and Portuguese traded 
with them as they are to-day. The unassisted 
Bantu has no more idea of regular labour than an 
animal has. He can be trained to do it by a master, 
but he will not continue to work unsupervised. 
His architecture is confined to the daub-and-wattle 
hut, although the Makalanga — miscalled by us 
Mashonas — are able to build a very rude stone 
wall The Arabs and Portuguese wrote of them 
as ignorant of the value of gold, and greatly pre- 
ferring copper. It may be the Makalanga chuckled 
over the white man's ignorance of the value of 
copper, and would have looked on a European 
kitchen, shining with copper saucepans, with the 
same feeling of mingled admiration, contempt, and 
covetousness, with which the Spaniards beheld the 
golden vessels of the Incas. The finest of the gold 
which they brought down to Sofala they obtained 
from the washings of streams, but they also crushed 
quartz by hand, as they do, to some extent, to-day. 
The Makalanga have, over and over again, been 
as it were submerged by a wave of fierce invasion, 
but for some reason not apparent to white men, the 
invaders do not appear to have permanently settled 
in the country. This was happening to the Maka- 
langa already in the seventeenth century, but at 
some earlier date they must themselves have been 
a conquering people, for the Portuguese and our 
Elizabethan writers borrowing from them, talked 
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much of the empire of Monomotapa — Monomotapa 
being the title of the so-called Emperor, This 
Empire extended, they said, almost as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope, But the writers of those 
days never freed themselves from European con- 
ceptions of the State and Society. To them every 
Chief was a King — his Kraal a Court, his medicine- 
man a Priest, his women Queens, his Indunas Noble- 
men. Seeing how limited by distance was the 
power even of the Great Chaka, Umsilikatze and 
his Matabele having entirely escaped from it by 
migration, this Empire can have been but a shadowy 
dominion. But the general fact of Monomotapa's 
pride and glory remains, testifying to the former domi- 
nance and prosperity of the Makalanga, who were 
evidently superior in civilisation to their neighbours. 
They wove linen, and a. kind of cloth interwoven 
with fine gold wire. The Mashonas still weave a 
cloth out of grass and bark, and are said to be, in 
some respects, more intelligent than the Matabeles. 
They have a better ear for music. They know 
something of Astronomy, and the Matabele Boy will 
often apply to the Mashona to count his money for 
him. But the Matabele race is considered finer 
than the Makalanga, and indeed must be so, since 
it completely mastered the unfortunate Mashonas 
in the hand to hand encounters of primitive warfare. 
In coming out of Matabeleland into the Victoria 
district, I was however struck by the more attractive 
appearance of the natives. Their features are often 
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tolerably straight, and their skin warmer in tone 
than that of the Matabele, to say nothing of the 
sooty Barotse. A man who had lived for some 
time in the Bush of this country told me that the 
natives differed very much in colour, some being 
comparatively light Yet savages they are, and 
savages they were when they first come into the 
penumbra round that little circle of troubled light 
we call History. Wild degenerate forms of the 
vine and the fig are found in the neighbourhood 
of Zimbabwe, Are the Makalanga the degenerate 
offspring of a more civilbed people ? Or did they, 
like the Aztecs, come in as conquerors of a more 
advanced race, whose buildings and a little of whose 
culture they adopted ? The question remains un- 
answered. It is, however, a peculiar circumstance 
that no trace of the Nature-cult, of which such a 
number of relics have been found in the Zimbabwe 
ruins, seems to survive among their superstitions. 
Our own Folk Lore shows us how long lived are 
primitive superstitions, and in Egypt thousands 
of years, several invasions, and a succession of 
organized religions, have not obliterated all vestiges 
of this cult 

The Makalanga, like other Bantu tribes, are 
without any religion, beyond a belief in spirits, 
whether spirits of the dead or others. One traveller 
credits them with a belief in a Great Spirit ; a vague 
and neutral Being, who may easily be the pale 
reflection of an imported idea. Their belief in 
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spirits, numerous and malevolent, is on the contrary 
perfectly definite. 

The spirits are for them at the bottom of every- 
thing unusual or unfortunate that happens. A wise 
man will never flout this primary African fact. One 
of the official messengers at Chibi — a favourite 
of Gilbert's, but somewhat impolitely described by 
our friend the Missionary as "a raw heathen" — has 
two wives living in a kraal not far from Zimbabwe. 
The other day one of them was ill, and it became 
necessary to find out who was responsible for it : 
the bones had to be thrown. The messenger was 
given leave to run home and perform the ceremony. 
According to the direction in which the bones fell 
it would be judged what living or dead person was 
bewitching the wife. In old days the consequences 
might have been fatal to somebody, and even now 
it is probable that anyone suspected of witchcraft 
would find life difficult. Luckily, the bones pointed 
to no one of more actual interest than the deceased 
mother of the wife, whose ghost had been angered 
by some want of civility. The messenger hastened 
to propitiate the ghost, and all was well. 

The ruins are not the only attractions to Zim- 
babwe, for the mountains round it are much more 
beautiful than the Matoppos and very nearly as 
strange in their boulder-forms. From the Dutch 
Mission of Morgenster there is a glorious mountain 
view and all about it are boulders of peculiar needle 
shapes, as to the origin of which one speculates 
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vainly. Mr. and Mrs. Louw, who have been here 
for many years, having passed through the troublous 
times of the Mashona rising, receive vbitors with 
the utmost kindness, although it cannot but be a trial 
to them that we are drawn there rather by the 
scenery than by interest in the Mission. 

We walk home by a wild and beautiful path 
leading first over bare rock, with a rampart of weird 
crags to the right, purple-dark against a lucent 
greenish evening sky ; presently the golden valley 
of the ruins lies beneath us, and beyond it the kopje 
of the acropolis, red in the light of the red sunset. 
Then we plunge down by a native path, into 
bushes and tall grass. A piccanin of twelve or 
fourteen has been sent to guide us, and perhaps the 
poor boy is nervous at the prospect of returning 
alone in the dark. He certainly flies before us at 
a prodigious pace. I see him once pause, carefully 
noticing the whereabouts of a round hole in the 
middle of the path, from which I should not have 
been surprised to see a good-sized serpent peeping 
out. Very probably however, Christian or not, the 
boy is more frightened of evil spirits than of snakes 
or wild animals. 

When in the failing light we draw near the rock- 
platform of the huts, we see one of the mules, which 
has so lately drawn us up to Morgenster, staggering 
about, followed closely by Jacob. The poor creature 
is evidently in great agony, Mr. Mundell also is 
hovering anxiously round and Gilbert joins the 
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consultation. Can it be the dreaded horse-sickness^ 
which destroys so many of the horses in Rhodesia, 
and mules also, though to a less extent ? If so, it 
would be a serious matter to our Host to have this 
infectious plague introduced into his stable. But 
the symptoms did not point either to that or to snake- 
bite, which is also occasionally a cause of death to 
animals on the veldt. The mule is poisoned by 
eating " Tulp " ; the pretty wild tulip, which at this 
time of year when all the veldt is brown and dry, 
puts up two leaves like two blades of fresh green 
grass. These leaves are very tempting to grazing 
animals, but they are deadly. So during the night, 
our poor mule dies. 

Victoria is one of the oldest settlements in 
Mashonaland. Before the days of the railway, 
travellers came up this way into Rhodesia from the 
Northern Transvaal. The evident fertility of the 
country and its mineral wealth, invited a settlement, 
and soon when the railway reaches Victoria, the 
township will develope rapidly. The beauty of the 
mountainous country in the neighbourhood will be 
discovered, as well as the ruins of Zimbabwe, and 
probably an Hotel will supersede Mr. Mundell's 
huts. Rhodesians would perhaps regard an hotel 
as an " improvement," but I believe British travellers 
and those from the larger South African towns, 
appreciate the local colour of huts and find them at 
least as comfortable as any hotel which could profit- 
ably be built in such a situation is likely to be. For 
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my own part, I cannot think that any hotel parlour 
could have given me the same feeling of remoteness 
from the usual as did that roomy yet cosy stone 
hut of an evening. A big lamp hung in the middle, 
so bright it did not leave the encircling wall in dark- 
ness. It stirred the imagination in itself, the wall, 
built of those neat hard stones which had been 
hewn by and sheltered such far-off human creatures 
with such different household possessions. But the 
strongest light fell on three men round the table. 
There was our Host, a tall man with the pleasant 
Devonian manner still, though his face was tanned 
with many South African suns. He was " dressed 
for dinner" in a tweed coat over his clean white 
shirt and trousers. Gilbert's dinner-dress was more 
emphatically Rhodesian ; a clean shirt with the 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows, breeches and 
leggings and a silk handkerchief round the waist. 
But in the bright light he showed still all ruddy and 
blond with the ruddiness and fairness of England, 
in contrast with the brown South African complexion 
of the older man. And their talk was of Big Game 
shooting and of feats of arms under Wilson and 
the rest, the Savoy Opera Taking of Massakessi, 
the Nibelungen death-fight on the Shangani. Real 
and present things to the older man and already 
history to the younger, although not fifteen years 
have passed since the wild and daring days of the 
Pioneers. Meantime the little tourist also sat at 
the table under the lamp; quite silent No 
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wonder ; for in the suddenness and embarassment 
of the situation he had given himself out as a Cape- 
town man, and how was he going to keep it up ? 
It was evident enough that he was a Cockney 
from London, tongue, face, everything betrayed 
him. He had bought that neat grey tweed suit at 
Samuel's — trousers of course, for a smart young 
feller wouldn't walk abaat in breeches and gaiters at 
Clacton — and the flat little grey cap along with it. 
And he had borrowed Bert's big camera, for he 
expected to meet a young lady friend who wanted 
him to photograph her in her holiday costume, 
without hat or stockings; and he had actually 
taken his return-ticket to Clacton-on-Sea and was 
struggling in the crowd on the platform at Liverpool 
Street when — ^when — do you remember the picture 
in Alice-through-the- Looking- Glass, of Alice s giant 
hand, holding up the White King between finger 
and thumb ? " The horror of that moment," said 
the King, *' I shall never forget." It was something 
of that sort that happened. On recovering his 
senses he found himself in the public mule- waggon, 
called a coach, which runs between Selukwe and 
Victoria. It was night. An enormous Dutchwoman 
had fallen against him in her sleep, and it was the 
acute pain she caused him by squeezing his person 
against the iron support of the hood, which roused 
him from his stupor. Somehow he knew where he 
was. He remembered he had read some article in 
the Daily Mail that morning and had said he 
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wished he was in Rhodesia ; and IT had taken him 
at his word. Neat little suit, flat little cap, pale 
little face, wholly unmuscular little figure, just as he 
might have been at Clacton-on-Sea, but naturally 
rather subdued, here he sat in a hut in Kaffir-land ; 
and the two other men were talking of lions and of 
leopards as men at the docks talk of rats, talking of 
shooting black stags as big as horses. Also they 
were talking of actual people, men whom one of 
them had known, who shoulder to shoulder had 
gone down singing to bloody death, among the tall 
Rhodesian grasses. The Cockney had read of such 
things years ago in Chums and The Boys Own 
Paper ^ but he could not believe they had ever really 
happened. As to those two men, they did not 
bother about the Cockney. They simply accepted 
him as a Capetown youth on a holiday. But for 
my part I perceived he was a Clacton-on-Sea Cock- 
ney ; only I did not know the large square camera 
which was so striking a feature in his appearance, 
was Bert's. I thought he was an expert amateur 
photographer and I asked him to put a new roll of 
films into my kodak for me. Poor fellow! He 
spent at least an hour on the floor of the hut, in the 
seclusion of a large red umbrella, whence issued 
sounds of struggle and agony ; and he emerged 
with one and a half of my two precious rolls of films 
turned inside out. I cannot explain how this 
happened. I mention the circumstance merely as 
a warning to women not to be helpless and ask 
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services of strange young men ; but if they want a 
thing done, to do it themselves. 

By the time we left Zimbabwe deep snow was 
falling at Johannesburg — an unexampled occurrence 
— and so as we toiled along the track, with our one 
span and a half of mules, a bitterly cold wind blew 
the white sand in our faces. But the weight of 
Gilbert and his luggage kept the cart steady, and 
there were no more wild flights of myself and the 
cushion. At Victoria M'sosi the Mashona boy, 
goes home, in charge of Gilbert's rifle. Jacob is 
chagrined at parting with the rifle, I at parting 
with M'sosi, for M'sosi is a really stylish attendant 
in his neat khaki suit with the short jacket Up- 
right and well-built is he, a fine chocolate brown 
and not excessively negro in feature. He does 
not understand what is said, any more than a dog 
does, but his bright eyes seem to listen as a 
dog's do. He calls me the Missus Uru^ which 
is being interpreted, the Great Missus : a grati- 
fying circumstance, though due I fear less to my 
own natural majesty than to my relationship to his 
master. 

On we toil, still with the one span and a half, 
still in the teeth of the bitter wind, which chokes 
and blinds us with sand, until we reach the first 
stable, under the Colossus of the mountain, with 
the euphorbia crown on his knees. And while we 
are wearying here, the quaintest little Mashona 
maiden, perhaps ten years old, creeps down to have 
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a peep at us. Her head is neatly shaven» after the 
manner of Mashona women, who when they are 
married also put a ring upon it She has wire 
bangles round her ankles, and is gloriously ap- 
parelled in a gay scarlet cotton blanket with pure 
white stripes on it. This is probably her mothei^s 
best dress, for it is quite clean and so voluminous 
she has to hold it up very high round her little 
body. Having stolen down by a path behind the 
boulders and peeped at the White Chief and his 
Missus, she would run away again to some unseen 
kraal behind the kopjes ; but Gilbert calls to her in 
her own tongue, and talks to her, his hand on her 
shoulder, while I photograph the two. There 
stands the little maiden with her downcast eyelids, 
her grave and modest air, honoured indeed by 
being smiled at and talked to kindly by the White 
Chief, but not frightened, or shy, or giggling, as 
an English village girl would most probably be, if 
a foreign prince in uniform accosted her. There 
is something at once very decorous and very 
charming in the manner and aspect of the child, 
and Gilbert assures me that this is characteristic 
of the Mashona women who live apart from civili- 
sation in the kraals. One hears a less favourable 
opinion of the women who have learnt to dress 
themselves and acquired the rest of the top- varnish 
of civilisation, whether in missionary schools or 
elsewhere. Indeed the bold eyes I myself have 
seen in the woolly heads of fully attired young 
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Christians, contrasted ill with the gentle downcast 
orbs of the little maid in the blanket. 

The ill wind pursues us all day. AH the mules 
crawl. They and all the stable boys everywhere 
have strayed and take an hour to re-capture. My 
dark young friend has temporarily gone from the 
Jew's store, and his place is supplied by a pale 
slouching youth, Boer in tongue, in complexion 
and manners, who does not entertain us gratis, 
although the parrokeets do their best to recommend 
us to his favourable attention. The store has no 
attractions to-day, so we walk on to the drift. 
Locusts are fluttering among the tall reeds. There 
is no great swarm of them, and with their long pale 
wings, to short-sighted and European eyes they 
present at first the appearance of small light- 
coloured birds. On our journey to the Falls we 
saw a swarm of locusts without recognizing what it 
was. Far away, a strange cloud, it drifted in the 
sunshine high above a plain and pallid against the 
purple of a storm. In that lone land probably a 
swarm might descend and glut itself unheeded; 
except by the mambas, who come out in the early 
morning, when the locusts' wings are heavy with 
dew, and devour them with gusto. So may one 
scourge prey upon another. 

The wind has now fallen. There is only enough 
to crinkle the surface of the clear shallow water, so 
that on the sandy bottom of the river the ripples 
make a network of sunshine and shadow round 
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the stepping-stones. It is just such a river as an 
English child would love to dabble and sail his boat 
in ; but here the everlasting " don't *' of the mother 
would descend heavily upon him, for there is no 
stream too clear and innocent to conceal its crocodile. 
I think it was at this drift, though I cannot be sure, 
that Gilbert drew my attention to a rope stretched 
from one high bank to another, for the assistance of 
travellers when the river is in flood. And he told 
me how in the rainy season, the water being very 
high, a traveller by the coach declined to cross the 
drift in it, saying he feared it would be submerged, 
and that a crocodile might make free with the 
passengers. The coach crossed in safety; but a 
man cannot escape his fate, and it may be the poor 
wretch had some presentiment of his own. He 
crossed in a freight-waggon, believing himself safe 
in that, but the flood washed him off it, and a 
crocodile took him, even as he had feared. Gilbert 
himself told me his own little tale of a crocodile, 
which illustrates how immediately an African attri- 
butes anything unusual to a spirit. Going down to 
the Tokwe river one evening, he saw a long grey 
shape peering at him, with a head like a croco- 
dile, but high among the reeds. It was certainly 
strange, and he approached to see what it was. 
His Mashona Boy however, livid with terror, cried 
out at once that it was a Spirit The animal, 
as Gilbert approached, dropped and disappeared, 
and on the bank where it had been, he found the 
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spoor of a large crocodile. But how it had managed 
to get into the position in which he saw it, he could 
not imagine, and as to the Boy, he is still convinced 
the brute was a Spirit, and certes a very malevolent 
one. 

Evening falls, the two evening stars shine out 
together in the clear green West, and throw our 
faint shadows on the white sand, as we toil slowly 
on, still a long way from the Englishman's store. 
But this time I am not agitated at the prospect of 
the night journey. The presence of the white man 
seems to make all well. When we come to the last 
drift, the deep one, those two planets in conjunction 
are making a path of light on the water, like the 
moon. While I am admiring them, we plunge deep 
into the stream ; and then the cart suffers a fearful 
convulsion. Jacob seems not to be very familiar 
with this drift, and he has a misplaced confidence 
in the wisdom and knowledge of the mules. The 
result is, here we are with one wheel of the cart 
right upon an enormous boulder, and the other — 
Heaven knows where. So Gilbert and I, and the 
luggage, hang suspended over the dark water while 
the cart hangs on to the side of the big boulder, 
unable to make up its mind whether it will or will 
not capsize. The mules also feel a distinct doubt 
as to whether they will or will not try to get out of 
the river. There is just time enough to think — 
" We are going to get a ducking — and how many 
horrid, horrid crocodiles ? " when, splash ! bang ! 
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We are pretty wet certainly, but thank goodness 
the cart has climbed down in safety, reeling, yet 
somehow righting itself, heavy luggage and all, and 
the mules start forward under a shower of blows 
and language, and climb the opposing bank almost 
vigorously. 

We arrive very late at the Englishman's store. 
Jacob's nerves are upset by the various troubles 
which have beset us on the way. Then a Boy 
begins unharnessing the mules at the wrong end. 
They start kicking mulishly. 'Another Boy — Jacob's 
friend, who left Selukwe with us — officiously presses 
a lamp against them. Worse kicks, oaths in un- 
known tongues, and Jacob and his friend are rolling 
on the ground together, fighting like Kilkenny 
cats. Presently they get up, stand apart some 
thirty feet, and let off magnificent volleys of abuse 
at each other in Dutch, Matabele, and a little 
English. But obviously the first two languages 
are more copious and expressive for swearing pur- 
poses. Gilbert says the Matabele is promising to 
kill Jacob, and I know Jacob is promising to kill the 
Matabele, for he has been called a Hottentot several 
times — surely an unforgivable insult to a Cape Boy. 
Then they again join battle. The store-keeper pre- 
sides apadietically. He says Jacob is wrong, because 
he hammered the wrong Boy. If he had hammered 
the right Boy he would apparently be right. My 
own impression is that the Boy is hammering Jacob. 
I leave them for Gilbert to arrange, and retire to 
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rest, trembling lest I shall awake in the morning to 
find my Jacob a bloodstained corpse. But day 
dawns undisturbed, and when we drive away he 
and the Matabele are seated side by side on the 
box, chattering together in Dutch as amicably as 
when we first set out from Selukwe. 
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FIVE 0*CLOCK TEA ON THE VELDT 



With a train of eight mules in the waggon, we 
are gaily bumping over the veldt ; literally over 
the veldt, because this is not even a freight-waggon 
track, leading somewhere, but just a sportsman's 
trail into the wilds which big game still haunt. 
There was big game in the very township until a 
few days ago ; Sally, a hippopotamus who lived in 
the river, the only resident one. Sally was amiable 
and a great favourite, a Zoo in herself. But one 
dark night someone with a gun went out and 
murdered Sally. Nobody knew who did it It 
was probably someone whose field of mealies had 
been devastated. Because even an amiable hippo- 
potamus can make an unpleasant impression on a 
field of mealies. 

There are six whites on the waggon and two 
black men. One of these is unlike the Bantu 
people. He is grotesquely ugly, so strange and 
yet so familiar in his ugliness, that my fascinated 
gaze returns again and again to his profile and the | 
peculiar shape of his head. Where have I seen 
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him before? I know. He is a Cape Hottentot, 
exactly as figured in the early travel and missionary 
books. The interesting thing is that the Hottentot 
race at the Cape is now extinct. Yet here in 
Rhodesia is a Hottentot, apparently /«r sang. On 
enquiry I find the driver comes from down Cape 
way, so it is doubtless a case of atavism. By the 
side of the waggon run dogs and three piccanins or 
boys. One wears a short petticoat and a grey 
tweed shooting jacket and carries a truculent- 
looking assegai. Another clad in a dusky tunic is 
a tall, lithe, wholly bronze figure, with a dog of 
greyhound breed, bronze also, leaping before him 
on the leash. Up, with a whiz, goes a big grey 
bird, just in front of us. What is it ? A Kurhahn. 
Quick with the shot-guns ! Mr. Mineman's is still 
packed away in its polished case — out with it! 
The Shikhari's precious rifle, so tenderly nursed on 
his knee, is useless at this juncture. Nevertheless 
they are off in a minute or two, followed by two 
dogs and the piccanin with the assegai. The 
Kurhahn is a kind of bustard which must be wide- 
spread in South Africa, for it was common at the 
Cape a hundred years ago. But as it has the mis- 
fortune to be very good to eat, it is probably not so 
now. 

While we await in greedy suspense the return 
of the sportsmen, I plunge into the grass, vainly 
endeavouring to get a satisfactory snap-shot of the 
waggon, the eight mules and the piccanins beside 
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it The photograph, when developed, shows bold 
stalks of Brobdignagian grass, with a vague 
Liliputian equipage glimpsed through it. If the 
Kodak registered mental images, a puff-adder and 
a black mamba (a South African cobra) would 
adorn the foreground. For in my early days in 
Rhodesia I never went into grass without mentally 
populating it with these creatures. Other snakes 
get away from you if possible. The puff-adder, a 
short horribly bloated reptile, is either deaf (as the 
Scripture avers) or hopelessly indolent. It prefers 
biting to moving. The black mamba is brave and 
bad-tempered* It is said sometimes to come out of 
the grass and attack the passer by unprovoked. 
But, perhaps, if the snake could explain it would 
show that the intrusive biped had come between it 
and its house door — a, great offence to a snake — or 
that it had young children about and was simply 
nervous. 

The sportsmen are returning ; their countenances 
shine. The piccanin with the assegai is carrying 
a bundle of grey feathers — the Kurhahn. So the 
first blood has been drawn, the first encounter has 
been favourable to our arms. 

Six miles of bumping bring us to a part of the 
bush veldt which is really a wood, and above us is 
a stony kopje, a favourite haunt of lions. We pass 
an ant-heap, like a tall pedestal of red clay. On 
the top of this heap the last time the Shikhari came 
this way a lion was sitting. But in spite of having 
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taken up his post there as on a watch-tower, he was 
not keeping a good look out. The Shikhari shot 
him. I have one of this lion's claws for a talisman, 
but cannot give it a strong recommendation as such. 

A fire is lighted and the kettle boiled with a 
celerity astonishing to any one who has bitter 
memories of English picnics, of the weary wander- 
ings after wood, the boxes of matches, the piles 
of newspapers consumed in getting the fire past 
the smoky stage ; the long, long, long time the 
water takes to get over the tepid stage. But 
the sun-baked forest primaeval is full of dry wood, 
and savages are no novices at building fires. The 
Hottentot and his mate — for driving eight mules is 
not a one-man affair — are outspanning the mules 
and turning them loose a little distance away. The 
three other savages group themselves picturesquely 
under a fine tree with large, bright green foliage, 
which seems a miracle in this country of drought. 
Most trees here have no discoverable name, but 
this has one, if of a somewhat vague nature. It is 
called the Mashona tree, and is protected by law, 
as being the largest timber tree in this part of the 
country, and the most useful for all purposes. 

Such may be the stupidity of London ladies, that 
until Mrs. Shikhari suggests a change, it has never 
occurred to me, that a blue shirt and veil are not 
the right wear on a hunting expedition. They 
would, of course, attract the attention of anything. 
In the decent shelter of the waggon we exchange 
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blouses. If it were possible to suspect that honour- 
able lady of a plot to secure a becoming garment, 
I should do so, for the blue shirt, with all its literal 
shortcomings, sets off her complexion passing well. 
Whatever the complexion set off by a khaki blouse 
and a yellow-green veil, I cannot cherish the illusion 
it is mine. Yet ladies who go to South Africa, with 
any prospect of walking and stalking in Rhodesia, 
had better realize that khaki, detestable from the 
Frock point of view, is quite the most serviceable 
wear. The colour is inconspicuous, and the tough 
fabric defies thorns compared to which our black- 
thorn is as a pin to a bayonet Khaki leggings are 
also to be recommended. 

We have talked a great deal about meeting 
lions, and Mr. Mineman performs a pantomime of 
violent terror when the possibility is mentioned, 
because it is his pleasure to carry a shot-gun only, 
as though he were walking over the turnips in the 
Midlands. So he goes off after birds, and the 
Captain goes off in another direction, and I follow 
the Shikhari and the bronze man with the bronze 
dog. The two other ladies remain with three Boys 
and the mules and the tea things. This is a brave 
thing to do, because the lions seem rather to avoid 
the Shikhari. The last time he went treking in a 
place where they abounded, he and his companion 
sought them all day and found not one. But on 
returning to camp they discovered the Boy left in 
charge sitting on top of the waggon, where he had 
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passed a tremulous afternoon surrounded by lions, 
who had stampeded the mules. The Shikhari is 
not only a first-class shot, but has just become the 
liappy possessor of a wonderful rifle, with a telescopic 
sight, for shooting game at a distance. We do not, 
however, walk towards the Kopje which is the lion's 
lair, and alas ! before we go our several ways, our 
fair prospects of sport, whether with shot-gun or 
rifle, are darkened. Two exhilarated black Boys 
appear, carrying a burden between them. They 
are piccanins of one Palmer, and they are carrying 
a buck, already skinned and cut in half, which he 
has shot The burden of all this meat is a pleasant 
one to black Boys. Palmer has been already out 
for some hours, and after we have left the camp, 
the keen-sighted savages, climbing on the Mashona 
tree, see him a very long way off, in pursuit of a 
big buck. By this time we three are moving across 
the veldt in single file. The Shikhari goes first and 
I follow, and the bronze man and dog bring up the 
rear. We are silent. Sometimes the veldt is brown 
and black with fire, sometimes the dry grass is 
shoulder high. Where it is thin, while walking 
quickly, I yet keep an eye on the imminent Puff"- 
adder and Mamba. Where it completely covers 
the ground I plunge on blindly behind the Shikhari, 
trusting to his thick boots and leggings as a first 
line of defence for him, but mainly to his quick eye 
and hand as a protection to all of us. Not infre- 
quently his leg drops into a deep and hidden hole 
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and he looks round, silently calling my attention to 
it ; kindly but unnecessarily, because the effect even 
on a strong man of suddenly putting his foot into a 
hole two or three feet deep, is quite noticeable. So 
we go silently on, over rough ground and grass, 
through rending thorns, which tear a tweed skirt 
as easily as if it were newspaper, until we come to 
what appears like a wide field of ripe corn, stretching 
away to a dark wood. The Shikhari stops. He 
has sighted buck — oribi. I look hard where he 
points and fancy I see them. Do I ? or am I only 
pretending ? Certainly, when he, having fired, asks 
me whether I saw one or two bound away, I cannot 
even pretend to know. We hunt round for a dead 
buck ; but if dead, he is as invisible as his living 
comrade. There is no trail of blood, so it may be 
hoped the pretty bright-eyed creatures are drawing 
together somewhere, alert, trembling a little, but 
not horribly frightened, since the dire import of the 
lifted rifle and its startling noise cannot be known 
to them. 

We go on. Palmer has swept the field, and 
nothing stirs except a flight of guinea-fowl, dis^ 
turbed on a tree, looking the same neat quaker 
ladies, making the same discontented noise as 
they do in an English poultry-yard. Meantime) 
whenever we come to a bare patch of soil the 
Shikhari stoops and points to the hieroglyphs upon 
it, whispering interpretation. So many wild feet 
have passed, are passing here. The tiny hoofs of 
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small buck, the large oval hoofs of eland, the round 
hoofs of zebra, have printed their forms quite clearly 
in the dust Some of the spoor is old, some fresh. 
The print of the lion's pug, which is unmistakable, 
we do not see among them. With the eland I may 
be said to have an intimate acquaintance, having 
lately eaten it with great appreciation. The 
Shikhari had shot one just before I arrived, and 
the fine head, with the horns, was still intact. It 
is, I believe, the largest of the antelopes, but the 
meat, which is light in colour, is the tenderest and 
the best I have tasted in South Africa, and would 
be a welcome addition to any dinner. The 
housekeepers of England have long been sighing 
for some new animal to make a variety in their 
meat courses — think of the everlasting two kinds ! 
— ^and eland would be the very thing. It would 
need, however, to be bred in some kind of cap- 
tivity for their purpose, as were eland meat to 
become an article of commerce, the Dutch profes- 
sional hunters would presently exterminate the 
tribe. 

One can trace just where these free wild things, 
antelopes and what not, have lain down to rest in 
the noonday heat or at night. It is the paradox of 
sport, real sport which is not mere shooting, that it 
leads men to such a living friendly knowledge of 
the life they set out to destroy as science unaided 
cannot give. It is this which half-unconsciously 
perhaps, makes two-thirds of its charm to many of 
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its votaries. Numbers of women are, like myself, 

still more paradoxical in the matten We love the 

excitement of the chase and hate to see anything 

killed But this objection would almost certainly 

disappear in the presence of a lion, a tiger, or a 

rhinoceros. After the wild field where the buck 

were missed, we pass through Bush like an English 

coppice in character ; a mixture of brushwood and 

taller trees. Here there is spoor not only of eland 

and zebra, but of a rhinoceros. It is quite fresh 

spoor, and the Shikhari is fired with hope. Very 

possibly rhino is still in this wood. He proceeds 

with caution through the thorny brushwood, looking 

round him as he goes, anxious to see the brute. I 

likewise proceed with caution, also looking round, 

anxious not to see it I am ready and willing to 

meet a lion, for I have perfect confidence in the 

Shikhari's power of killing that. But a rhinoceros 

is too large and too horny. I seem to remember 

reading that there is only one place in which it is 

of the least practical use to hit it In Wild Sports 

of the World — a mean paper-covered volume, long 

since vanished, from which most of my wild-beast 

lore was culled — I recollect a fearsome picture of a 

particularly bad rhinoceros, called a Keitloa, running 

amuck among a whole caravan of black people. 

The rhinoceros always runs — either up or down 

wind. I do not remember which. If a rhino runs 

at you, you wait until he is quite close, and at the 

psychological moment you jump aside. As he is 
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very blind and very heavy, he plunges past you 
and usually disappears never to return. But if 
he is a vicious specimen, he does return; when 
you recommence the jumping aside performance. 
Personally I would rather trust to my powers of 
shinning up a tree — however long neglected — than 
to my capacity for jumping aside at the psycho- 
logical moment. But those who possess presence 
of mind will prefer the latter course. 

I never confessed to the Shikhari that I was 
glad we got out of that wood without meeting the 
rhinoceros. 

When we came into the open veldt the sun 
was getting low in the sky. Presently the scarlet 
moment came. Ruddy light flowed over a flat 
stretch of burnt veldt across which we were walk- 
ing, blending its tones of brown and black and 
grey, smudging on its surface the dark distant 
figures of the drove of eight mules, which had 
of course strayed, and the two black men driving 
them in. When we reach the waggon Mr. Mine- 
man is there, carrying one brown bird with no tail 
in particular, which they call a pheasant. The 
other sportsman, like the Shikhari, comes empty 
handed. And they speak against Palmer with 
their tongues. 

This is all my story. The needy knife-grinder 
had probably more of a story, but he was too 
modest to tell it. Even I am here conscious of 
a blank, resulting from those blank coverts, which, 
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were there no living witnesses, I could readily 
fill in from Wild Sports of the World. There 
was a picture of a buffalo charging — a buffalo is 
quite one of the wickedest of wild beasts — ^and of a 
celebrated sportsman tossed high up in the air. 
But I am afraid • this incident might be wanting in 
local colour. There is no reason, however, why 
the rhinoceros, who cannot be far off, should not 
take the role of the Keitloa, rush in upon our camp, 
trample our tea-things to bits, bowl over several 
piccanins, and be finally triumphantly shot — in the 
right place — by the Shikhari. Then there was a 
picture of a lion dragging a white man along by the 
arm. Without doubt there are plenty of lions 
about here, and I should select Mr. Mineman as 
the lion's prey, to punish him for pretending to be 
so much more afraid of lions than he really is. The 
Shikhari would come close up to the lion, so as to 
avoid damaging its victim, and put his unerring 
bullet through its head. He would afterwards, in 
his capacity of doctor, save Mn Mineman's arm, 
so that there would be no real harm done ; only a 
few minutes of discomfort. 

But alas! I am left face to face with the fact 
that not only did we have no adventure, but no 
one, except Mr. Mineman and myself had any sport. 
He had two birds, and I had — what } A glimpse 
into the real wild sports of the world. If we had not 
met with eland or zebra, or a lion, or a rhinoceros, 
it was an accident ; just as it is an accident if you 
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call at two or three country-houses and find no one 
at home* The footprints, the crushed grasses, all 
the recent signs of the free wild life pervading veldt 
and wood — I wish I could communicate the thrill 
of seeing them, the strangeness to one of us, who 
think of such creatures as specimens, as things at 
the Zoo, of realising them in their native haunts. 
It made primitive Man real too ; Man, the veritably 
subtlest of all the beasts of the field, struggling, 
armed only with a thumb and a brain, against 
beasts a thousand fold stronger and fleeter than 
himself. It re-awoke a dream, suggested doubtless 
by Jules Verne's Across Africa in a Balloon^ of 
stalking wild animals from the air, say in an aero- 
plane ; of hovering — for they would surely not look 
overhead for danger — over the leopard playing with 
her cubs, over fighting lions and the gamesome 
leapings of young buck ; over the river at evening, 
when in their order, the herds and the pairs and the 
solitary wild beasts come galloping with a patter of 
hoofs, or stealing shadow-like through the reeds to 
drink. Even the vast coils of the python and the 
spread hood of the mamba might from above be 
watched with equanimous interest. And this airy 
stalking of ours would not be with any ulterior 
purpose of killing. At the most it would be for 
the purpose of registering with brush and pencil, or 
on the film of the camera, or on the more delicate 
film of the brain, the various aspects of live Nature. 
Or else it would be j ust for the pleasure of watching 
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this everlasting pageant of Life, glorious and horrible 
and exquisite and shocking, which unrolls itself un- 
exhaustably over the teeming earth. 

The Hottentot and his mate in-span in haste 
for the red sun is sinking, and now swift dusk will 
be falling on the veldt. A soft-voiced piccanin begs 
to be taken into the waggon. He is afraid of the 
Lion who is so near, lurking up there on the stony 
Kopje; but the master is obdurate. All the piccanins 
say they are afraid of the Lion. Though the mules 
go fast, they run as fast behind, holding on to the 
waggon, and though they run so fast, their tongues 
wag softly on, discoursing probably of the beautiful 
meat which Palmer will give this evening to his 
fortunate piccanins. 

The veldt is grey, but on one side a tall Bush 
fire is leaping with many tongues of flame, far along 
the horizon. On the other, Jupiter and Venus shine 
pale and serene in pellucid sky over the last faint 
red of sunset. The mules hurry, hurry, the piccanins 
run, we jump and jolt in the waggon ; and so home 
to dinner. 
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BLACK AND WHITE 



Probably the first thing which strikes a new-comer 
in Rhodesia is the unexpected beauty of the black 
race — the beauty, that is, of their bodies, for their 
faces only escape ugliness in our eyes in so far as 
they depart from the negro type. Photography can 
seize the ugliness, but the beauty, for some reason 
not too obvious, it seldom captures. This beauty 
no doubt partly consists in the fine carriage, the 
free movements, of these chosen and disciplined 
children of severe Mother Nature. If the sculptors 
of old had seen negroes heaving huge masses of 
iron ore from a lighter to a ship, their ideal strong 
man would have been different — and more beautiful. 
The black Hercules has no huge framework of 
bone, no lumps and cords of muscle. His limbs 
are rounded, and nothing in his frame appears very 
massive. The firm flesh, the velvety brown-black 
skin, flow smooth, as it were, over muscles the 
hardness and power of which would hardly be 
guessed until he is seen lifting a big weight, or, 
it may be, chasing a buck with long elastic bounds 
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hardly inferior to its own. And the youths and 
maidens, at an age when in Europe they would be 
skinny — what slender yet rounded limbs! What 
upright well-poised grace of body ! But the women 
and girls are comparatively seldom met outside the 
kraals. Yet I remember on a certain road, two 
upright young women carrying on their heads what 
appeared to me to be bright green gourds by way 
of water-jars. With these on their heads they 
bounded out of the roadway before the approaching 
motor-car with the grace and agility of startled 
reedbuck. Their short kilts and pinafore bodices, 
open down the sides and held by slight straps over 
the shoulder, were no ill compromise between the 
disfiguring garments of civilisation and the savage 
leopard-skin or girdle. The history of the reproba- 
tion of the human form and the elevation of mere 
clothes-wearing into a Christian and cardinal virtue, 
is an amusing and deplorable page in the chronicles 
of Superstition, Strange that it should be most 
deeply rooted in the cleanly and Protestant Briton, 
since it was originated by primitive monks, who 
regarded personal cleanliness with almost an un- 
favourable eye as nudity. Probably the mere 
wearing of clothes is in itself inimical to perfect 
physical development The native African does 
not need them. Man will always wear something ; 
but the savage regards clothes as ornaments, and 
ornaments as clothes. Probably a married Mashona' 
woman would rather die than appear without the 
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ring round her shaven head. On the other hand, 
not long ago a Mashona chief earnestly besought a 
missionary to give him a pair of trousers, which the 
missionary, with some reluctance, did. On the 
following Sunday, when the service was in full 
swing, the church door opened and the chief ad- 
vanced up the aisle slowly and with majestic port, 
wearing one half of the trousers. He had shared 
the pair with his brother. 

The animal side of the negro is developed to 
something near perfection ; it seems for that all the 
stranger that he should have remained stationary 
on the threshold, as it were, of full humanity. The 
negro races differ from all others in that they have 
never invented any sort of writing or pictorial art, 
or architecture. What is still more remarkable, 
in spite of living in perpectual fear of the Unseen, 
they have never evolved a religion. The two 
races which populated Southern Rhodesia before 
the white man's advent were the Makalanga — 
popularly called Mashona — and the Matabele, and 
these two were in the position of conquered and 
conqueror, slave and master. 

One cannot but feel sympathy with the Matabele 
King, Lo Bengula, placed as he was between the 
devil and the deep sea — for the question was 
merely whether the English, the Dutch, or the 
Germans were to be the masters of the Matabele. 
But to weep over the Matabele monarch and his 
tribe, as over an innocent and patriotic people 
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deprived of their own, is even more mistaken than 
it usually is to transplant our European ideas» 
political and social, to other continents. In the 
year 1832 the Zulu King Chaka reigned in NataK 
One of his chiefs, Umsilikatze, offended against him 
by not giving up to the King cattle captured in a 
raid. On this Chaka sent an impi to wipe him out. 
And Umsilikatze and his people fled away before 
Chaka, spreading terror in their turn before them, 
and eventually took possession of a large tract of 
country still called Matabeleland, killing or en* 
slaving the Makalanga inhabitants. The numbers 
of the invading host were probably not great enough 
to tempt them out of the flat country, otherwise one 
would wonder at their leaving such fertile lands to 
the Makalanga. To raid and ravage Mashonaland 
was, however, the favourite and frequent sport of 
the impis. The first war between the Matabele 
and the white men, after the arrival of the Pioneers, 
was provoked by a revengeful raid of this kind 
against the Mashonas, who had become the vassals 
of the new conqueror. It might be supposed that 
the Mashonas, at any rate, would be thankful for a 
change of atmosphere which sweeps away the black, 
ever-menacing storm-cloud from their borders, and 
enables them to rear their flocks and herds in peace, 
to marry and to give in marriage without disturb- 
ance. But the thoughts of savages are not " long, 
long thoughts." A man who knew the Mashonas 
well, asked them how they liked the white man's 
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rule as compared with the Matabele's. The Ma- 
shonas made answer that they preferred the Mata- 
bele. The white man was always there, and sure 
to come for the tax. The Matabele might or 
might not come. When they did, the impi carried 
off the women and the cattle, while the men retired 
to the hills and hid in the caves often alluded to in 
accounts of native wars. These so-called caves 
are rather natural pits in the earth concealed by 
boulders. They added that a Mashona could 
sometimes buy back a favourite wife from the Mata- 
bele ; though, seeing the impoverished state in 
which they must have been left, it is clear that this 
cannot very commonly have happened. The raids 
were not, they affirmed, bloody, unless resistance 
was offered, or unless they were made with intent 
to punish the "maholi" — i.e. slaves— or, as some 
interpret the word " Masweena," the dirty people. 
With regard to this last statement one feels that 
time has drawn a softening veil over the features 
of the Matabele warrior ; for not only have early 
travellers often described his ferocity, but the 
Zulu military system, which made it obligatory 
for a young man to "wash his spear" in the 
blood of battle before he could marry and in 
general be accepted as a grown man, made it im- 
possible for the Matabele to be anything but a 
bloody and a restless folk. In their raids they 
carried off not only the women, but the children of 
the tribes on whom they warred, and trained thp 
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boys in their own impis. That the terrors of the 
Matabele should, in twenty years, have faded out of 
the remembrance of their so-despised vassals is at 
first sight surprising. But the world never was and 
never will be governed by rational self-interest, 
because man is not sufficiently rational, nor even 
sufficiently selfish. Even people much higher in 
the scale than the Makalanga frequently prefer a 
remote calamity to an immediate worry. To the 
savage the mere orderliness of the white man, the 
tic-tac working of civilised government must be dis- 
tasteful, and taxation particularly so. An English- 
man who once saw Lo Bengula dispensing justice, 
seated on the tail of a cart, judged him to deal fairly 
according to his lights, but to dispense punishments 
of a severity which appalled, especially when 
children were the culprits. The Mashona, on the 
contrary, is said to have had comparatively mild 
laws, and more just in his own estimation than ours 
are. Every offence could be expiated by a pay*- 
ment — in cattle — which was divided in a certain 
proportion between the chief and the injured person, 
or his family in case the offence were murder. 
Savage peoples do not value human life sufficiently 
to inflict capital punishment for murder. They re-* 
serve that for more serious offences, such as witch- 
craft. There is a. story told, which may be quite 
untrue, but, at any rate, serves to illustrate the way 
in which our European justice, though administered 
carefully and conscientiously, may strike the native 
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mind as injustice. A native servant or Boy being 
beaten severely by his master^ also a native, deter- 
mined to "have the law of him." The master was 
summoned, corrected, and fined for assault On 
coming away from the magistrate he punished the 
Boy by beating him still more severely. The Boy 
summoned him again, and he was more heavily 
fined. Again he punished the Boy by a tre- 
mendous thrashing, and once more summoned, 
had this time to pay a fine of ;^io. Yet again 
he furiously beat the Boy, saying to him : ** I shall 
go on beating you worse every time you bring 
me before the magistrate. Consider, therefore, 
whether this thing is worth doing.'' The Boy, 
on reflection^ declared that it was not; "for I," 
said he, "get the beating and the white chiefs 
get the money." And the thing appeared to him 
unjust 

Formerly the chief ruled by the aid of the 
medicine-man or witch-doctor, and that power 
behind the throne was the most terrible of all. I 
have described the wholesale slaughter that took 
place at Bulawayo when Lo Bengula's witch-doctors 
" smelt out the King's enemies." On a small scale 
such scenes were a regular part of Kaffir life. 
Witchcraft is considered the source of most illnesses 
and misfortunes, and the witch-doctor the profes- 
sional person able to discover the culprits. The 
punishments for witchcraft were often extremely 
shocking. Men, women, even young girls, were 
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not uncommonly fastened down on a white-ant-heap, 
to be eaten alive by those voracious little monsters. 
These horrors need to be mentioned sometimes, 
otherwise we are apt to take false and sentimental 
views of the relative merits of savagery and civilisa- 
tion. The witch-doctor's career is necessarily one 
of fraud, and was formerly also one of blood, but he 
was probably above the ordinary level in intelligence. 
I have heard that the Governor of some German 
possession in Africa once kept a witch-doctor of his 
own. The natives liked it, and he learnt from his 
witch-doctor things both of practical and scientific 
interest which he could not otherwise have learnt. 
It is said that a witch-doctor of any importance has 
everywhere emissaries to keep him informed of all 
that is going on, so that merely as a spy he must 
have been invaluable to the Governor. But imagine 
the scene in our British Parliament if Sir William 
Milton or Sir Percy Girouard were reported as 
keeping a native witch-doctor! Doubtless the 
Matabele or Makalanga chief still keeps his witch- 
doctor, but no longer does a crowd of fascinated 
negroes watch in breathless awe and suspense the 
whirling figure whose outstretched arm will bring 
death to one of their number. The power of the 
chief is destroyed — ^too much so, some think, as its 
complete disappearance increases the difficulties of 
government You cannot in justice make a chief re- 
sponsible for the comings and goings, the general or 
particular conduct of his tribe, where he has no means 
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of enforcing his will. Moreover the Makalanga, 
who were formerly concentrated in kraals, are be- 
ginning to scatter themselves in separate huts about 
the veldt — a proceeding which no chief would have 
tolerated, when he had the power to prevent it, and 
one which, in so immense a territory, is obviously 
inconvenient to any government It makes the 
taxes infinitely more laborious to collect, and all 
regulations very difficult to enforce ; among others, 
those for the preservation of game, which it is the 
Kaffir's habit to destroy wholesale, firing the Bush 
to drive it out His immediate masters are the 
Native Commissioner and his subordinates, and 
the Magistrate and white policeman. The present 
tendency is to unite as often as possible the offices 
of Magistrate and Native Commissioner, and a 
knowledge of Roman-Dutch law, which is that of 
Rhodesia as of other South African States, is 
required of young men in the Native Department 
The life may be one of extreme isolation, the Com- 
missioner and his young " sub " depending on each 
other for society, with, in Southern Rhodesia, the 
very probable addition of a white settler. If Dutch, 
however, the latter will hardly count as company. 
It is the limitations of the Boer as much as his 
qualities that make him excel as a breaker-up of 
ground. Having broken it up and extracted enough 
from it for his very rudimentary wants, he is con- 
tent ; he does not progress. There are compensa- 
tions for the intense loneliness of this life, which 
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many men prefer to that of a small township. 
Northern Rhodesia is still the paradise of the big- 
game hunter. In spite of the exterminating habits 
of the native (now no longer engaged in killing or 
being killed by his brethren) there is still plenty 
of sport to be had in Southern Rhodesia also. The 
wealthy big-game sportsman from England, who 
travels with a retinue of Dutch professional hunters 
and servants of both colours, is a different sort of 
sportsman from the Rhodesian, who has learnt his 
Art of Venerie alone on the veldt with his black 
Boys. From them he learns to mark the spoor, 
the droppings, the pressed grasses where the wild 
creature has lain, and to recognise its kind and how 
fresh or how cold its traces. Seldom, indeed, can 
his degenerate civilised eyes learn to mark the prey 
from so great a distance as those bright-rolling 
savage orbs, but he can learn to mark it from far 
enough, to spy it quickly, however it dissimulates 
itself in the tawny grass or in the deep thicket. 
And if he be young and well-knit, he will learn how 
to run — run swift and long, in rivalry with the Kaffir, 
but with rifle on shoulder, to head off or to catch a 
wounded buck. And he will see sights the savage 
eyes, for all their animal keenness and brilliancy, 
cannot see, because he will see Beauty. He will 
see it when the sun is low and the world is clothed 
in the fair colours of evening, and up there on the 
height, out from the edge of the thick wood and 
over the meadowy slope, comes sailing into view a 
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herd of antelopes, black and tall and swift as black 
horses, and graceful in form and light in motion as 
only antelopes can be, — and when the stately bull 
that leads them, whose great fretted horns sweep 
back with so noble a scimitar-curve, pauses a 
moment to throw up his splendid head and question 
the air with dilated nostrils. He will see it at 
night, when, wrapped in his blanket, he lies down 
on the open veldt beside the protecting fire, and 
faces for a few moments the stars glittering in the 
deep tropic night, before his eyes close in the 
hunter's swift-falling sleep. If the black Boys do 
not share the aesthetic pleasures of the white man, 
they share to the full the excitement of the chase, 
and their joy in the resulting meat-meals does 
not admit of being expressed in prose. It is 
Homeric ! 

To the dweller in a township, however small, 
the black man is but an adjunct to life. To the 
solitary white man he is its main feature. The 
former must, at any rate if an official, learn the native 
languages, instead of being content, as town-dwellers 
constantly are, with Kitchen Kaffir. He sees the 
native in a natural state and living his own life. 
He learns to realise him, and to sympathise with 
his point of view, as no one can do who lives sur- 
rounded by men of his own kind. This will com- 
monly awaken in the average Englishman, of an 
education which at all fits him for the position, that 
serious sense of duty and responsibility towards 
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others, that well-mingled justness and kindliness, 
which have made British rule a blessing, whether 
appreciated or not, to the many lands over which 
the Union Jack is hoisted. Generally speaking, 
and in those parts of South Africa which have been 
longest civilised, the dwellers in towns have a worse 
opinion of the Kaffir than those who know him as 
he is untouched by civilisation* Indeed, it some- 
times happens that the entirely natural, half-animal 
life of the savage has a dangerous attraction for the 
civilised man, who, while still enjoying the power 
and prestige of a superior being, sinks, as with 
a sigh of relief, towards the savage level. Such, no 
doubt, was the white man of whom it is told in 
Makalanga tradition — which stretches back for at 
least two hundred years — that he came and lived 
many years among them, but eventually came to 
a bad end because he took part in a quarrel between 
two chiefs. That the Kaffir's character generally 
suffers from contact with civilisation is everywhere 
admitted. He loses, it is said, his Kaffir morals, 
and gains no others. Probably the cause of this is 
that Kaffir morals are essentially tribal and rudi- 
mentary. When the individual parts from his tribe 
he parts from his conscience. Such cases are not 
unknown among Europeans. 

The domination of the white man almost in- 
variably improves the position of black or Oriental 
womenkind. This is sure to be, at first, a cause of 
discontent to their lords and masters. The bitter 
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cry of the Kaffir father or, it may be, rejected 
bridegroom, may sometimes be heard in the land. 
Not long since a girl was to be married to an old 
man, who was prepared to pay the required number 
of cattle to her father. The bride appealed to the 
Native Commissioner, protesting against the bride- 
groom on account of his age. The Commissioner 
gave judgment in her favour, to the satisfaction 
of many of the Kaffirs themselves. But on the 
whole it is regarded as a sad sign of the times that 
the girls are beginning to refuse to be married to 
men they do not like. It must be said that, among 
the Mashonas at any rate, if a girl had no choice in 
the matter of her marriage, she had a certain tacit 
permission to leave a husband she found intolerable. 
The wife's parents would receive her back if they 
thought her complaints justified ; and although the 
injured husband had a right to demand restitution 
of the cattle paid for her, he would not usually 
do so. for fear that his parents-in-law should 
imagine that he intended to send an evil spirit 
to bewitch their family. This is so even in the 
case of the woman running away to another 
man. 

In all the human species the instinct of mother- 
hood — in itself strange, if we thought deeply enough 
about it— develops the moral nature of women in 
general, however it may fail to do so in certain 
individuals. Mr. Kidd, in " The Essential Kaffir," 
says that it alone vanquishes the Bantu horror of 
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death which leads to the dying person being carried 
out of the kraal on to the veldt and left there to 
agonise alone. But all the terrors of the spirit- 
world will not induce the mother to abandon her 
dying child. It may be accident or it may be for 
this real reason, that the only tales I have heard of 
heroic self-sacrifice among Kaffirs relate to women. 
I have told already the modern instance of the old 
Kaffir woman who killed the man-eating lion. 
There is an older story, of what date I know not. 
It relates that the inhabitants of a Makalanga 
village were much troubled by a certain chief who 
had dug a great pit on their land to catch game. 
And not only did he destroy the game, but their 
cattle fell into his pit and were killed, and they 
could get no redress for it. And there was a certain 
woman in the village who had four sons, and they 
were so poor that they could not marry, for they 
had no cattle wherewith to buy wives. And this 
was a great affliction and disgrace to them. And 
the woman said to herself, '* I will fall into the pit 
and be killed ; all the people will be very angry, 
and they will see to it that the chief makes my sons 
compensation." So the woman threw herself into 
the pit, and her dead body was found there. And 
it happened as she had foreseen. For when the 
people saw that even a human being had fallen into 
this pit and had been killed, there was so much 
anger against the chief that he was compelled to 
pay a heavy compensation to the woman's sons. 
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And they were no longer poor, but married wives 
and had children. 

Another story is not Rhodesian, but comes 
from Zululand. The great and terrible Chaka would 
not allow any one except himself to own cattle ; and 
he forbade any one, on pain of death, to give food of 
assistance of any kind to men found driving herds 
of cattle. And in order to see whether his com- 
mands were being obeyed, he sent out men with 
cattle and bade them drive the herd northwards, and 
see whether in any kraal they could get food. The 
men with the cattle went on and on, and at every 
kraal they were repulsed. At last, faint and worn 
out, they came to a kraal far up in the country and 
piteously begged for food. But the inhabitants 
feared Chaka and would give them nothing. Yet 
one young girl, a chiefs daughter, was filled with 
compassion for the men in their hunger and weari- 
ness. So, since she could not persuade any one else 
to succour them, she herself went out by night and 
brought them food. And when the people of the 
kraal knew what she had done, and found also that 
the men were Chaka*s, they were very angry with 
the girl and very much afraid. Their chief men 
hastened down to Chaka's kraal, taking her with 
them. And they told him the whole story, and 
how neither man, woman, nor child at their kraal 
had disobeyed his royal commands except this girl. 
So Chaka took the girl to wife, but the rest of 
the kraal he wiped out 
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I have said that the Kaffir believes in spirits, 
both of the dead and of unknown origin ; but he 
has no comfort of any of them, regarding them all 
with equal terror. The convinced Materialist will 
dismiss all this side of savage life with exiguous 
explanations and firm contempt Those whose 
minds remain open on such subjects, will regard it 
as very probable that a race of human beings so 
near the animal has certain perceptive faculties 
almost entirely lost to ourselves, which many animals 
appear to possess. White men who have lived long 
in the wide solitudes of Africa, or, indeed, anywhere 
in the tropic Bush, are not usually altogether scoffers 
at the superstitions of the savage, though they will 
seldom express their real belief or tell their experi- 
ences. '' No one has spent much time in the Bush 
without having had some odd experience or other," 
I have heard a well-known West African traveller 
say. *'But we don*t generally care to talk about 
it." A less well-known traveller, an intrepid mis- 
sionary lady, who had watched a tigress fondle her 
cubs in a Malay jungle, and seen that rare sight, a 
flying lemur, was more candid. ''Yes, the Devil is 
often in the jungle : I saw him there once myself," 
she remarked one day ; evidently putting his Satanic 
Majesty on a lower level as a curiosity than the 
flying lemur. The lonely Boer farmhouses farther 
south are said to be freely haunted, and of one 
uncanny veldt-ghost I have heard which comes and 
runs beside the night-travelling Cape-cart and is 
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never left behind, however the sweating mules may 
gallop ; and sometimes it gets in. And he who has 
once met it will never again drive over that veldt 
by night, although he may be a good sportsman, an 
educated man, and also a brave soldier. 
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THE VICTORIA FALLS 

Serenely the sunlit waters of the river came down between its 
wooded banks with no sign of consciousness of their impending fate. 
They give you the impression of majestic calm and absolute serenity 
and peace. Even when the supreme moment comes, there is no mad 
swirl of terrified waters plunging into the dreadful abyss, but a swift 
and willing surrender of themselves to the " everlasting arms," and 
before your very eyes they are changed into foam and mist, delicate 
and impalpable. The dread passage from the heights above to the 
rocks below is accomplished almost before you are aware of it, and a 
new Zambesi is flowing on to the sea through the great gorges. 

Letter from H, B, 

Such is the great African river at the Victoria 
Falls. So utterly peaceful is that last wide reach, 
studded and gemmed with wooded islands and 
rocky reefs, so lost is the roar of the shattered 
river in the depths below, that a newcomer from 
the North would see but one sign of coming danger. 
Beyond a certain chain of rock and island more 
forest is visible, but no more river ; and the forest 
is dim and fitfully seen, because where the river 
should be is only a mist, rising, drifting, shining, 
full of the iridescence of melting rainbows. I have 
heard it said that the greatest beauty of Niagara is 
the long transparent green wave in which the river 
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lifts itself for the plunge. Here there is no such 
wave, but another kind of beauty, serene and various. 
From Livingstone Island, which hangs on the edge, 
you may see the line of the Falls, bright, level, 
hardly tremulous, stretching away to fade in profile 
after profile of dark rock-buttress and plumed islet : 
from a projecting mass of rock below the island you 
may look very closely on the face of the great river 
at the moment when it glides smooth and swift and 
crystalline over the brink of that tremendous chasm. 
When the mass, the force of the water thus hurled 
downward and onward is considered, it seems as 
though it must of necessity wear a passage for itself 
in the line of its leap and of a breadth somewhat 
corresponding to that of its upper course^ But this 
is not so. A deep cleft has opened in the earth and 
into this the whole Zambesi pours itself; it dis- 
solves, it vanishes, and from the chaos of smoking 
spray, the white everlasting turmoil in which it dis- 
appears, there issues, almost at right-angles to the 
river's course, a tortuous torrent scarcely a hundred 
yards wide, flowing turbid and angry, in sharp 
zigzags between frowning cliffs. Some one who, 
descending by a break in the wall, explored the 
bottom of this deep fissure, returned shuddering at 
its clamminess and the uncanniness of the beasts 
that crawled among its reeking boulders. 

Owing to this freak of Giant Nature, the drama 
of the Zambesi, the splendid catastrophic end of 
the great calm river, is played as it were on a 
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gigantic stage immediately opposite a kind of 
terrace, along which the puny human spectators 
walk like intelligent insects and view at dieir ease 
the whole stupendous spectade. The terrace is the 
top of the cliff on the other side of the gorge into 
which the river falls — a gorge so deep that St Paul's 
with its dome could lie concealed in it — and runs 
about on a level with the top of the Falls for the 
mile and a quarter of their breadth* This great 
breadth of water does not stretch itself out in 
plunging foam, bare and immediately visible from 
shore to shore. Its line is irregular, curving into 
bays, broken by the beautiful islets that hang upon 
the verge, their sloping platforms of rock half 
foamed over by the silver water. But all along 
the face they can be seen across what seems but a 
narrow chasm, with the wide bright watery veil of 
them dropping and dropping into the marvellous 
cloudland of spray and mist and foam, in all the 
beautiful monotony of falling water; monotonous 
because its forms are immortal in evanescence, for 
ever shifting and for ever there. The sunshine 
caught in the maze of spray, shivers iridescent. A 
rainbow of a glory heaven cannot show, springs 
from the abyss. It glows among the white foam- 
wreaths below, it stretches shining in all its colours, 
over the rocks and trees and the majestic face of 
the Falls. Sometimes it quivers below them, and 
sometimes rises above in a gigantic triumphal arch. 
Often it may be seen, as Livingstone saw it, with 
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a double almost as brilliant as itself. There is the 
moon-rainbow too. We chased it all through the 
Rain Forest, when the darkness was black where 
the boughs closed overhead and in the clearer 
spaces the white moon made patterns of them on 
the ground. The Rain Forest is curiously warm at 
night, close and damp and dripping, like a hot-house. 
We found our moon-rainbow at last, a pale spectral 
thing, hovering in a comer below the Devil's 
Cataract. It had hardly been worth the seeking, 
for the light of the brilliant full moon on the Falls, 
on rock and forest, on precipice and wildly whirling 
water below, was a fairer sight to see. Best seen 
was it from the railway bridge, where, looking up 
the gorge between its dark walls, you perceive the 
ghostly water falling and smoking into spray over 
the pool called the Boiling Pot. In this boiling 
pot the waters seem caught, imprisoned in a circle, 
round which it is their doom to rush eternally, still 
struggling to follow the torrent away to the sea. 
A dead hippopotamus was once swept into the Pot, 
and with the great four legs of it in the air, the 
grotesque bulk whirled and whirled for days — 
might have whirled till it rotted away, had it not 
been lassoed and brought ashore. 

The railway bridge across the gorge is the 
highest in the world; yet so merely a thing of 
association and comparison is size, that I will con- 
fess it hardly gives me the same sensation of giddy 
height as the Clifton Suspension Bridge. Others 
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feel otherwise ; especially two ladies and a gentleman 
of my acquaintance who walked across it when 
besides the iron girders, the footway consisted of 
two planks. And such is the natural cruelty of 
Woman, that one of these ladies stopped in the 
middle to point out to the man behind her the 
beauties of the view. Had he fallen through, he 
could not have hoped for the same quasi-miraculous 
escape which befell an engineer who fell from the 
bridge when it was in course of construction. One 
tree grew on the face of the cliff, and that not a 
very large one. Into the branches of this tree he 
fell, and hung suspended over the abyss. He was 
rescued, absolutely uninjured physically, but was in 
hospital for some time suffering from nervous shock. 
The worst of "heads" need not now prevent the 
tourist, protected by a substantial parapet, from 
looking down into the depths, where the torrent of 
the Zambesi foams on its tortuous way. The sum 
of one shilling paid to the man in the little house 
on the south bank will enable one to cross the 
railway bridge. This house with its green vege- 
table-garden looks a pleasant place enough to 
inhabit in the tourist season, but when the great 
waters are coming down, a perpetual rain of spray 
drives over it and beyond it Besides the toll- 
keeper there is, or was, a lynx living there ; not so 
comfortably. It was of a fine leonine colour, and 
about half the size of a leopard. Its yellow-eyed, 
long-whiskered, cat-like countenance, adorned by 
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two ranges of white stiletto-pointed teeth, was the 
most fierce and malevolent I have ever seen. It 
has been caught somewhere higher up the railway 
line, in the forests of Northern Rhodesia, and now 
it found itself confined in a box in which it could 
but just turn round. The circumstances were 
enough to explain its embitterment, yet even such 
thoughtlessly inflicted sufferings do not prevent 
other animals from growing tame towards the per- 
son who feeds them. The lynx, however, had to be 
fed warily, showing a preference for live fingers 
over dead bones. The human love of animals 
manifests itself in such peculiar ways that if a 
plebiscite of birds and beasts could be taken, pro- 
bably the dog's would be the only voice uplifted in 
its favour ; though the cat, if intelligence prevailed 
over instinct, would support him. The rest of 
creation would assuredly vote for being left alone. 

The eastern bank is wooded with finer trees 
than the western. One big baobab stands up in a 
clearing, making a landmark. A queer dropsical- 
looking tree, this giant baobab, its trunk the shape 
of a magnum bottle of champagne. By one path 
from it you go down to the Palm Klooft, which is a 
favourite picnic resort, and by another strike the 
Zambesi a little higher up, where you may embark 
for Livingstone Island. From a point on this 
bank there is a view along the chasm of the Falls 
which cannot be better described than in a letter 
from H. B. — 
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''You look down and between the two great 
walls of I rock which make the trough into which the 
river falls. It is like a gigantic corridor, with the 
river pouring down one side. I have told you it is 
not water which falls into the chasm, but foam, mist 
and spray — ^white living foam, delicate veils of 
thinnest mist, rising and floating like lovely wraiths 
— iridescent rainbow spray. Looking down and 
through the giant corridor we saw all this loveliness 
of foam and mist pierced and penetrated by the 
morning sunshine, lit up by it, coloured by it, imtil 
it looked an infinite fairyland of light and delicate 
foam in a setting so majestic and splendid that one 
could only gaze and gaze ... I saw [this view] 
again in the late afternoon of our last day — just as 
the sun was setting on the other side of tlie chasm. 
Then the depths of the gorge were in darkness, the 
delicate mists were turned to ominous smoke, the 
wraiths to goblins, and the foam and spray were 
livid and alarming. The morning view was a 
harmony of lovely lights, the evening of degrees 
of darkness. Suddenly the setting sun caught the 
cloud of spray which always rises above the Falls, 
dyed it with gold and crimson, and in a moment 
the terrible pallid depths were crowned with a great 
conflagration." 

The Devil's Cataract at the opposite end of the 
Falls does not take the leap abruptly like the rest 
of the river. The wall of the precipice has been 
worn away, and the eye can follow the rush of the 
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water in its whole length, white and boiling, down 
a steep incline, to where at the foot, over its racing 
swirls is glimpsed, up a narrow walled vista of dark 
cliffs and hanging woods, the sheer-dropping veil ot 
the main stream. Those serried reefs and numerous 
islands which even now form a kind of breakwater 
between the river and the Falls, must in ages past 
have been solid land. Here at this corner perhaps 
the waters originally made their way downwards, at 
an angle, wearing away the edges of the cliff, and 
speeding onward along a transverse crack in the 
surface of primal earth. After the rains, when the 
river reaches its high-water mark, the rocky archi- 
tecture of the precipice disappears in the enormous 
volume of water pouring over it. But at that 
season little of anything is visible. The waterfall 
itself cannot be seen for the water, which veils it in 
a blinding mass of spray. Even in the dry season 
the force of the falling water must be tremendous. 
In my bed a mile away, the first night we passed at 
the Falls Hotel, I dreamed I was at Westminster, 
in the neighbourhood of the Underground Railway. 
Waking, I was then and afterwards, when lying 
down, aware of a constant earth-tremor, resembling 
that caused by the passing of underground trains. 
It is sometimes said that no solid water reaches the 
bottom of the Falls ; that it is all transformed in 
mid-air to spray. But this earth-tremor can hardly 
be caused by anything else than the tremendous 
;mpact of the water at the bottom of the chasm. 
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And the pale maddened waves beneath, wildly 
shuddering, fleeing this way and that, hurrying 
round and round like damned ghosts in a circle of 
the Inferno, they too bear witness to the mighty 
force of the descending river. Yet it is strange 
that out of all this turmoil below, there arises by no 
means so great a turmoil of sound as might be 
expected. The abyss swallows the thunder of its 

waters. 

The Rain Forest, on the cliff opposite the main 
Falls, is so called because it is eternally wet with 
fine and flying spray. When the Zambesi is full it 
must be untenable, but in the dry season you may 
with little inconvenience walk along the cliff. 
Maidenhair fern grows in the forest, and on the 
open ground near it I found large patches of the 
wild lobelia, as brightly blue as any in a garden- 
bed. Such small matters may catch the eye even 
before so tremendous a spectacle as that of the 
falling and dissolving Zambesi. 

Were there no Falls at all to be visited, a 
delightful holiday might be spent, floating day after 
day, in the fresh morning and golden evening and 
under the tropic moon, on the waters of the 
Zambesi. A certain gloom enveloped the tropical 
rivers of my imagination. Doubtless the picture of 
that great river of South America, down which 
Amyas Leigh and his companions floated so many 
days, through the deadly mangrove forest, had 
imprinted itself on my brain indelibly, as things do 
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on the blank sheet of a child's mind Then again 
there was a river in West Africa down which 
Charles Kingsley's niece, Mary, journeyed for 
several days in a canoe, on and on, moving silently 
over the dark-fringed silent waters, alone with her 
black boatmen. It was not this loneliness that 
appalled that most fearless of women. It was a 
thick mist which gathered on the face of the water 
and wrapped the canoe and boatmen in fold on fold 
of warm impenetrable gauze. It seemed to her 
as though behind this veiling mist there crowded, 
pressed in upon her, some kind of evil life, some- 
thing intangible, indefinable, yet infinitely terrify- 
ing ; and her black companions were sensible of the 
same peculiar terror. I recall those gloomy rivers 
of fancy and of actuality only to contrast them with 
the radiant beauty of the Zambesi, before it falls 
into the chasm. Its precise width is an element 
in this beauty, for it is great enough for majesty 
and not so great as to blur the distinctive form of a 
stream, as must be the case when a river is so wide 
that one bank is but faintly or not at all visible 
from the other. Across its sunlit breadth, through 
the clear African air, the forms of the tropic wood- 
land are always visible, either in their own colours 
or as a blue fringe against the evening sky. The 
river-bed is sometimes broken by shoals, so that 
during the dry season, in traversing it, you may 
pass at one moment across a galloping stream, at 
another through what appears to be slack water. 
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It is these occasional irregularities in the flow of 
the current which make it for a mile or so above 
the Falls, so sparkling a stream without impairing 
its general effect of calmness and majesty. The 
black boatmen propel the dug-out canoe smoothly 
and without apparent effort through smooth water 
and through rapid currents. So one winds end- 
lessly, if one will, among islands deep in an often 
nameless tropical vegetation. Palms there are 
feathering high and feathering low, the fever-tree 
with its rich and bold green leafage, deciduous trees, 
some still wintry grey, but many bright with the 
red leaves of the early African spring. Near the 
Falls the islands crowd so close to the eastern bank 
that the width of the river is at times quite con- 
cealed, and were it not for the far other vegetation, 
one might imagine oneself walking beside the 
Thames. The brown stream glides as calmly, and 
over there the reeds stand in it, the long branches 
dip in it, as though they were English reeds, and 
the trees common pollard willows fringing some 
osier thicket, which is stirred by the tiny scramblings 
of the water-rat and the fluttering wings of small 
birds. But large palm-fronds and boughs of un- 
known trees dip in this water, and the common 
reeds are giants, with heads from which waves a 
mop-shaped growth of delicate tendrils, or else white 
plumes, like the plumes of pampas grass. The 
python and crocodile lurk in the island coverts, and 
when the bows of the canoe push under hanging 
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boughs to the bank, haply you may note there the 
huge round footmarks of a hippo, or the large and 
muddy space he has cleared by his wallowings. On 
some low bare ridge of rock you may sometimes 
see the shiny gun-metal coloured bulk of the 
grotesque monster heave into view. A picnic 
party during our stay at the Falls hotel were 
alarmed by one rising immediately ahead of their 
canoe. Ours was no such good fortune. It was 
on the flat rocks outside Livingstone Island that we 
had been led to hope that we might see a certain 
hippopotamus, but we had not reckoned with his 
peculiarly methodical habits. At exactly half-past 
ten every morning he comes up to take the air on 
this rock, and at no other time. Sceptics, who 
shall in charity be left nameless, assured us that 
this was not the sort of place to find a hippo, and 
that if he were there, he would certainly rise earlier 
than half-past ten. Hence these tears. We went 
much earlier — and did not see him. We looked 
superior at the pilgrims whom we met going out to 
view him at that hour, when the heat of the sun was 
already intense : but not in vain did they perspire, 
for Hippo rose to meet them with the utmost 
punctuality. For perfect comfort in boating, how- 
ever, it is rather more desirable to have just one 
of these lumbering awkward animals about, in the 
character of a wild pet, than to have a crowd of 
them, especially when it is considered that crocodiles 
are numerous in the river. For this reason the 
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Chartered Company has the hippos shot from time 
to time. 

Livingstone Island, although on the edge of the 
Falls, is reached with perfect ease and safety. It 
was here that Livingstone landed in 1855 and 
gazed down for the first time into the stupendous 
chasm with its foaming chaos of spray. It is, how- 
ever, improbable that Livingstone was really the 
first white man to look upon the falls of the Zambesi. 
Traces of the early Jesuit missionaries have been 
found far up the river, and old traditions among 
the natives show the presence of white traders, 
probably Portuguese, long ago in very remote parts 
of the country. But, however that may have been, 
Livingstone was the discoverer of the Falls, since 
he was the first to reveal their existence to his 
fellow-Europeans. Scarcely more than half a 
century has passed since then, and now the whistle 
of the train mingles with the immemorial noise of 
waters, and from the verandah of a really luxurious 
hotel, the traveller looks over the zigzag of a river 
gorge to the forests of Northern Rhodesia. Away 
in the depths of that land are still mysteries ; new 
creatures, it may be, mighty survivors of the old 
dim days of creation, perhaps new races to 
discover. 

One feels oneself here on the edge, as it were, 
of a new stage in that journey from the Cape to 
Cairo which doubtless will be before long as regular 
an excursion as that from the Cape to the Falls has 
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already become. For one thing, one is for the first 
time conscious of encountering real tropical heat. 
We were at the Falls somewhat late in the season 
— in early September — and were also told that we 
had happened on a burst of exceptionally hot 
weather. But I incline to think that the neighbour- 
hood of a great river and the everlasting cloud of 
spray rising from the Falls give a touch of humidity 
to a climate which is usually in Rhodesia, at this 
time of year, dry and exhilarating, and that partly 
for this reason the heat seemed greater here than 
elsewhere. Even so, the average hardy Briton did 
not seem affected by it, and walked and picniced 
and boated for fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. It is only a few years since a lady on a 
sketching excursion had a man with a rifle stationed 
beside her easel, a lioness having been seen prowl- 
ing in the gorge. Now only the bark of a baboon 
is heard sometimes from the inaccessible trees that 
cling among the rocks of the ravine. On the bank 
above the Falls Gilbert glimpsed a python in 
noiseless retreat, and put to flight a young crocodile, 
which made a curious rattling noise upon the rocks 
as it retired to the water. 

There is a change here in the type of the 
natives. They are Barotses, of that conquering 
migratory tribe which, it may be remembered, 
makes a brief appearance in the history of Mashona- 
land. Why they should have passed through that 
fertile country, not then conquered by the Matabele, 
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to settle north of the Zambesi, it is difficult to see. 
The Barotses are larger, more powerful men than 
the Mashonas, but they are less graceful in build. 
Their skins are as sooty, their faces as ugly as those 
of stage niggers. Paddled by four of these stalwart 
blacks we reached the landing-stage for Livingstone 
in company with the energetic and attractive young 
Clerk in Holy^Orders whose parish is, so to speak, 
the railway from the Zambesi to the rail-head ; his 
work being entirely among the white people. 
Among black men hauling up canoes against a 
background of tropic vegetation, one would hardly 
expect to see the figure of a charming French- 
woman. But so it was. The wife of the Ad- 
ministrator of Northern Rhodesia is a Norman lady 
who, with a courage which any one at all acquainted 
with French customs and ideas must admire, came 
out to Cape Town to be married to him, and 
presides over Government House in the capital of 
Darkest Rhodesia with all the grace of her nation, 
so old and so exquisite in its civilisation. The 
house forms part of the other Government build- 
ings and has a very wide raised verandah which 
serves as a drawing-room. When the Chinese 
lanterns are lighted beneath it and the tropic stars 
above it, and the darkness is sweet with the loosened 
perfume of hidden flowers, no room in any palace 
the Northern Rhodesia of the future may pro- 
vide for its Administrator will be as pleasing as is 
this simple verandah. When we arrived the 
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Administrator was absent in the North, where he 
had gone on a tour to confer with Lewanika. 
Lewanika is a powerful Barotse chief owing 
allegiance to the Company, under whom he waxes 
fat. I was told — though not officially — that he 
had lately sent sixty waggon-loads of Kaffir corn 
into Livingstone ; which represents a large sum of 
money. Lewanika and his sons buy their clothes 
in London, and have been described to me as 
looking extremely smart at a reception in Bulawayo 
in grey frock-coats. Nevertheless it may be hoped 
and believed that at home they wear less. The 
Administrator returned from his interesting journey 
while we were at Livingstone, and told us, among 
other matters, of the attention shown him by the 
Chiefs sister ; a lady in official importance next to 
the Chief himself. She had invited him to dine 
with her, craving as an especial honour to sit on 
the seat beside him. She also has, it would appear, 
prospered under the Company's auspices and be- 
come of very ample proportions. I acquit the 
Administrator of having told me the following 
circumstance. The Princess ordered a brougham 
from England not long ago : a vehicle not par- 
ticularly well suited, one would say, for the 
waggon-tracks of wild Rhodesia. However, it 
came ; a handsome carriage, lined with white satin. 
Unfortunately the door was not wide enough for 
this lady of large circumference, and at first she 
could not get in. But garment after garment 
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was hurriedly thrown aside, and at length squeezing 
through, the dusky Princess drove off in the 
white satin broxigham triumphant, though in the 
garb of Eve. 

If the Barotse are more uncouth than the 
Matabele and Mashona, a comparatively civilised 
type of negro appears here for the first time ; for 
there are black typewriters in the Administrator's 
Office who come from the Mission Station at Blan- 
tyre. The grave dignified Mohammedan servants 
too, in their white caftans and red embroidered 
" matador " jackets and fez, are unlike any Southern 
Africans. The primitive reappeared in the shape 
of two Nyassaland women, making a kind of meal 
in our host's compound. One of them rolled and 
rolled the fine white stuff, the other held a baby like 
a small ape, the ownership of which I could not 
determine. They wore nothing but a kind of petti- 
coat and a small silver coin in a nose so flat that 
the coin seemed to obliterate the nose. They 
had beside them, full of Kaffir corn, a large basket 
made of a kind of hard yellowish grass, ornamented 
with a neatly executed band of black pattern. 
These baskets are made of all shapes and sizes, 
sometimes in the shape of a water-jar, and hold 
water. The two women seemed to object to being 
photographed, hastily concealing the baby and their 
own faces as soon as the camera appeared. They 
were probably afraid of being bewitched. But 
one of the Mohammedan men-servants, seeing the 
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situatioiii came out and spoke authoritatively to 
the woman with the baby, who immediately turned 
round — and there is the little African group under 
the tree, the two women, the baby, the Kaffir meal, 
and the pretty ingenious basket. 
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XIII 

SALISBURY: AND AN EPISODE OF THE MASHONA 

REBELLION 

Comparing small things to great, one may say that 
Salisbury is to Bulawayo what Washington is to 
New York or Chicago. In situation it is far more 
attractive than Bulawayo, with its endless flat veldt 
and stunted bush. Salisbury is set in a fine, rolling, 
broken country of rivers and clumps of big trees 
and picturesque little kopjes. Its site was due 
entirely to accident The weary Pioneers of 1892, 
with their starved oxen, simply lay down there, as 
it were, unable to proceed twelve miles farther to 
the projected site near Mount Hampden. 

A few years later, when the Mashona Rebellion 
broke out, Salisbury was converted into a laager, 
upon which the settlers of the country — men, 
women, and children — retired. The men were 
busy fighting; and the women were busy too, in 
their way, nursing the sick and wounded, and 
doing the usual domestic work. This constant 
work distracted their thoughts to a surprising extent 
from the black cloud constantly hanging over them. 
Yet the situation of women, while a savage wa^p 
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is in progress, cannot be thought of without a 
shudder. Had the Mashonas not been timid 
assailants, they could easily have rushed the 
laager at Salisbury, for the defences were weak 
and the defenders few. As it was, they contented 
themselves with butchering families surprised in 
their farmhouses and small parties of white people 
retreating on Salisbury, which was beleaguered by 
the Mashonas for six or eight weeks. Making 
expeditions and bringing in these parties in safety, 
was, during the first days of the siege, a part of the 
business of the fighting men in Salisbury, as well as 
defending their own laager. There is a tablet in 
the small Cathedral there which commemorates 
the courage and self-sacrifice of two young men, 
John Lionel Blakiston and T. G. Routledge, who 
sacrificed their lives in order to summon help from 
Salisbury for their comrades in laager at the Alice 
Mine, in the Mazoe district, about twenty-seven 
miles west of Salisbury. The laager, which had 
been hastily constructed on a small rocky kopje, was 
at the head of a valley about three miles long with 
rocky hills covered with Bush on one side, and on 
the other the Iron Mask Mountains. The Tatagora 
river and the road to Salisbury ran through this 
valley, and close about them grew the coarse grass 
and reeds, nine feet high, which gives covert so fatally 
good to a human or a feline foe. There were about 
ten men and three women collected at the mine, 
and on the 17th of June the manager, Salthouse, 
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telegraphed to Salisbury for a vehicle to be sent 
to bring the women in. Blakiston volunteered to 
take out a waggonette, and accompanied by another 
white man, Zimmermann, and a Cape boy, reached 
unmolested the laager, which had not yet been 
attacked. Had the whole party started immediately 
(early on the 1 8th) as Blakiston advised, they might 
have got outside the danger-zone before the arrival 
of the Mashona force; on the other hand, they 
might have been overpowered in the open, with- 
out the chance of summoning help from Salisbury. 
As it was, some hours were spent in sending over 
Routledge, the telegraphist of the mine, and others, 
to the telegraph office more than a mile distant to 
exchange communications with Salisbury. At length 
two parties started, the three women with three 
men in the waggonette, and five men with a donkey- 
cart carrying provisions. They returned precipi- 
tately to the laager after three of the men had been 
slaughtered by ambushed natives — whom for some 
reason the white men believed to be Matabele. 
Hearing of the attack on the vehicles, those 
at the telegraph office returned hastily, without 
wiring again to Salisbury* This was a fatal error. 
The natives had fire-arms, and a heavy fire was 
poured into the laager, which the handful of men 
within it returned, while the women crouched 
behind boulders for shelter. It was evident that 
the party's only hope of salvation lay in speedy 
succour from Salisbury. The telegraphist Routledge, 
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a young man who had left a wife in Cape 

Town, was urged to attempt to ride through the 

enemies' concealed forces to the telegraph office, 

and send a message through to Salisbury. The 

adventure obviously meant certain death, and 

Routledge at first refused, on the ground that he 

could not ride. Blakiston then stepped forward, 

and said that if Routledge would go he would 

escort him. 

He had been himself at work on the construction 

of the Trans-Continental Telegraph Line, until the 

disturbed state of the country had led to the 

break up of the construction camps, but he was not 

a telegraphist and could not handle the machine. 

The example of courage and self-sacrifice was not 

thrown away. If the natural fears of the young 

telegraphist did not vanish, he vanquished them, 

and the two went out to death together. For some 

mysterious reason the natives allowed them to 

reach the telegraph office in safety; evidently 

having no idea of the importance of their mission. 

A message came through to Salisbury. " We are 

surrounded, send us help. This is our only chance. 

Good-bye." They were seen from the laager on 

their way back. When they were still about 1 700 

yards away Blakiston was seen to fall with his 

horse, says one. Another says he was limping and 

holding up Routledge on his horse, when both were 

killed, and the two statements may be equally true. 

For the rest of the story I will quote the account 
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the manager of the Alice mine, Mr. Salthouse, 
communicated to the *' Rhodesia Herald" within 
a month of the affair of Mazoe. 

"Their expedition was a noble effort and a 
signal self-sacrifice. It may be said to have saved 
all our lives, and it deserves to be long remembered 
in the annals of this country. 

** To return to laager : though no one was actually 
hit during this time, there were many miraculous 
escapes, and the natives evidently had many good 
shots amongst them, one boy we especially noticed 
had taken up his position behind a rock about 
500 yards above us, and was using his rifle with 
great skill and judgment From his shouts and 
directions to the others we concluded that he was 
a Matabele. We noticed the enemy creeping 
closer and closer, advancing from rock to rock, 
until they reached the long grass at the foot of 
the kopjes, and under the cover of which they 
approached to within 150 yards of our position. 
Here we killed several of their number, but things 
were nevertheless looking horribly serious. Dark- 
ness then came on and the firing abated somewhat. 
We had no food or water within reach, and re- 
mained at our positions all night Just before day- 
break our Cape boy George ventured to the house, 
and brought back some biscuits and water, and as 
dawn broke, the enemy re-opened their fire on us, 
and continued at intervals until about 2 p.m. when 
we heard a Matabele induna behind the rock, 
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shouting to his companions to call up their men. 
We knew this meant one of two things — either 
relief was coming, or the final rush of the enemy 
on us was about to be made. To our great joy 
the former proved to be the case, for shortly after, 
by the aid of my field glasses, I saw emerging from 
the valley, seven men and five horses, two of the 
latter having been shot some time before. They 
could not see us among the masses of the enemy, 
and appeared to be making for the telegraph office. 
We jumped to our feet, men and women, and joined 
in one tremendous shout. The shout was heard, 
and we saw our friends, amidst a hail of lead, turn 
their horses, and while firing volley after volley, 
gallop for the laager, which they reached in safety. 
We assisted their advance as far as possible by 
maintaining a steady fire against the natives, who 
were in strong force on their left. Our friends 
informed us that they had had to fight their way to 
us for eight miles, along the valley, having one man 
wounded and two horses killed. We all consulted 
together and decided to attempt to induce the boy 
Hendriks to carry a dispatch to Salisbury, asking 
for a relief party of forty men and one maxim gun. 
We offered him ;^ioo, if he would undertake this 
perilous ride. He undertook it without hesitation, 
and set out at about two o'clock on the following 
morning mounted on a black horse. We afterwards 
learned that he got safely past all dangers and met 
a second relief party, consisting of thirteen men 
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of the Salisbury Field Force. After our friends 
arrived the enemy practically ceased firing. We 
all remained in the laager on the alert. I occupied 
my time improvising hand grenades with the aid of 
dynamite and detonators, to be used in case we saw 
the enemy near by during the night. There were 
one or two false alarms after the sun set, but nothing 
more serious happened. Just before dawn we 
caught sight of the second relief party, and again a 
shout of joy broke the awful stillness. We then 
felt that there was some hope for us. We had with 
us in all thirty men and three women. We held a 
hasty consultation, and decided to start for Salisbury, 
as soon as the horses had been fed and were fit to 
travel. The women were now for the first time 
able to take some refreshment In order to shield 
the inmates of the waggonette we armoured the two 
sides and back with sheet iron, which fitted so well 
that they seemed to have been made for the purpose. 
The mules that brought out the conveyance, having 
been shot or lost, we dismounted six men and 
inspanned their horses. These animals had never 
been used in harness before, but after a little pre- 
liminary jibbing we started off. This was about 
mid-day. We placed an advance guard of five 
mounted and eight foot men, and a rear guard of 
seven mounted and eight foot men. On our way 
to the valley and main road the enemy commenced 
their attack. When we reached the first donga, 
near the Vesuvius Mine, and about two miles along 
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the valley, the firing became terrific. Here Mr. J. 
Pascoe, of the Salvation Army, with dauntless 
courage, mounted on the hood or roof of the 
waggonette, where he remained throughout the 
fight, firing and advising us of the movements of 
the enemy. The surrounding kopjes and even the 
grass seemed alive with men, and bullets rained 
upon us. It appeared to us, indeed, like the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death — no other words seem 
adequate to portray the scene. We now saw for 
the first time that among the enemy there were 
thirty or forty mounted men and these, during the 
whole of that terrible journey, never ceased to 
harass our rear. From the Vesuvius Donga we 
struggled on, and reached the Mazoe lime works. 
Here we had to make a halt and fire volley after 
volley at the rebels, who were closing in on our 
rear. It was at this place that Charles Hendriks 
of the B. T. A. Store greatly distinguished himself, 
by racing after and capturing McGeer's riderless 
horse which had bolted. Immediately after leaving 
this point we sustained our first loss. Lieutenant 
McGeer, of the Salisbury Field Force, falling 
mortally wounded ; Captain Nesbitt and Mr. J. 
Edmonds, of the Rhodesia Horse, almost at the 
same moment, having their horses shot dead under 
them. We halted for a few minutes, and Captain 
D. Judson and Stamford Brown, with some others, 
ran back to examine Lieutenant McGeer's wound. 
On returning they said that the poor fellow was 
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past all human help, and we proceeded on. It 
was almost impossible to see the enemy owing to 
the long grass and reeds, which grew right up 
the roadside, and all we could do was to continually 
fire in all directions from the waggonette to 
clear the way as we struggled forward. Our 
horses and men g^radually became weaker and 
weaker, and at times many of us had not the 
strength to lift our rifles. We supported and rallied 
ourselves from time to time by holding to a com- 
panion's stirrup or to some portion of the waggon, 
until we had regained sufficient strength to fire 
a few more shots. When our bandoliers were 
emptied, the ladies, who never uttered a sound, 
though the bullets, slug and shot rattled incessantly 
on the armour of the waggon, gave out handful 
after handful of ammunition to their gasping and 
exhausted protectors. About a mile from the 
Tatagora River Drift, or crossing, the road winds 
round between the foot of a large kopje and the 
river. It was at this point, that it appeared to us 
more than ever that our advance must come to an 
end. The grass to within three yards of the road 
was swarming with blacks, and from every quarter 
the bullets seemed to shower. Here one of our 
leaders was shot through the head, and immediately 
after the off'-side leader fell mortally wounded. Mr. 
Brown and I struggled to cut him loose. Our task 
was hardly completed, when our hearts sank to see 
the other wheeler also fall. I was just able to 
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save myself as he fell towards me. We cut him 
loose also. At about the same time Van Staaden 
and Jacobs were shot dead, and Ogilvie and 
Burton wounded ; the latter received a wound — a 
terrible one — right through the face. He never- 
theless without assistance struggled into the waggon, 
and fell bleeding amongst the horrified women. 
Arnott and Hendriks also, two of our advance guard, 
were cut off. We afterwards learned that they had 
reached Salisbury ; one of them, Hendriks, with a 
bullet wound right through his jaws and mouth. 
Our four remaining horses dragged on the 
waggonette, blood pouring from the nose and 
mouth of the wounded leader. We passed the 
body of Van Staaden lying on the road, one side of 
his head having been blown away. We picked up 
his rifle and bandolier. Our advance guard then 
left the road, and continually taking up positions on 
any little hills or knolls that they could see, kept 
firing on the black demons waylaying us in the 
grass ahead and across the Tatagora River, which 
was now in sight. Here we had hoped to quench 
our raging thirst, which had been growing 
momentarily more and more unbearable. But it 
was not to be. The firing was too terrific, and 
only one or two, as they rushed past the water 
behind the waggon, were able to catch up in their 
hats a mouthful of mud and water. 

" Beyond the river the ground became more open, 
and we were able to put out small flanking parties 
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to aid our advance guard in clearing the way for the 
^SLggotu Hope revived, and with it our struggle 
seemed to rise agaim We were now able at times 
to see our enemy, and to use our rifles with more 
effect. We reached the end of the valley, and, 
faint and exhausted, almost at our last gasp, sighted 
the open country. We were still seventeen miles 
from home. Had our treacherous and cowardly 
pursuers faced our rifles and followed us further, we 
could never have reached it. But here they gave 
up the chase. 

**Near the Gwebi River, our wounded leader, 
who had stood by us so well, could pull no further, 
and we released him from harness. With the re- 
maining three we staggered on to the river, where 
we outspanned, We had barely rested fifteen 
minutes, when an alarm was raised that the natives 
were in sight again. This turned out to be incorrect, 
but we re-harnessed and re-saddled our jaded 
animals. Three miles beyond the Gwebi we found 
a wounded horse, which we recognised as that 
belonging to one of the advance guard who had 
been cut off. 

" About ten o'clock we reached Salisbury laager, 
where we were greeted as men and women might 
be who had returned from the dead." 

Photographs of the Salisbury of that date show 
a noticeably smaller place than the town of to-day, 
and yet even now it is hardly a town. It appears 
rather a scattered flock of houses and some public 
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buildings. Its inhabitants, however, pine for the 
real country as much as dwellers in Kensington or 
Chelsea. They have small estates or ** plots " on the 
veldt, where they plant trees and cultivate crops. 
There are native huts on the plots in which the 
owners have tea and even sometimes spend the 
night. The land round Salisbury is so rapidly 
rising in value that, apart from the amenities of the 
present, such " plots " are doubtless good investments 
for the future. 

Although the rainy season does not regularly set 
in until November, we encountered a few showers 
early in September. The soil of the veldt showed 
no signs of gratitude for the moisture : it was still as 
dry as a bone. Yet on this dry and dusty surface, 
as it were by a miracle, flowers had begun to spring. 
There was a bright blue flower, in colour and in the 
general growth of the plant resembling a garden 
forget-me-not ; a brilliantly scarlet flower, in shape 
not unlike a small grape hyacinth ; a flower with a 
large bulbous root, a short stalk, and a splendid 
wine-coloured umbel with golden anthers. This 
wondrous wine-coloured bloom fades almost as soon 
as plucked. I could not find that these flowers had 
any names. Better for them to remain thus. The 
folk-genius for finding beautiful flower-names has 
died out, and it is to be feared that these gracious 
children of the veldt will awake one spring to find 
themselves labelled with something long and 
cacophonous — a revolting compound of gardeners' 
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Latin and a doubtless honourable but ugly English 
or Dutch surname. There were, however, some 
lovely and familiar flower-forms. The wild gladioles 
I first saw growing in quantities near a small rail- 
way station, and so beautiful they appeared that I 
was tempted to leave the train to gather them ; but 
they grow freely on many parts of the veldt. 
Curiously enough, none of them are the bright 
scarlet nor yet the magenta colour of the gladioles, 
which were presumably the first introduced into 
England, since I do not remember to have seen any 
other sort but these two in the garden of my earliest 
recollections. The wild gladiole of the veldt 
flowers in various pale shades of salmon-pink and terra 
cotta, and the blossoms are much smaller than those 
of the usual garden flower. It is similar in size and 
growth to the old-fashioned magenta gladiole, and 
that newer early white one. The Bride. - It is, 
indeed, something of a puzzle, how any vegetation 
can survive the five months of drought to which it 
is subjected ; at any rate, how trees can keep green 
through it and others put out their young red foliage 
before the rains begin. A friend told us, that he had 
once tried to move a relatively small bush from the 
veldt to his garden, but had had to give it up, as the 
tap-root seemed to go down to the centre of the 
earth. In the case of the trees and bushes no doubt 
the roots plunge deep in search of moisture, but the 
life and activity of the small surface plants and bulbs 
is still more surprising. Garden flowers are merely 
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a question of labour and water. Although the 
season answered to our March, our hostess always 
had bowls of beautiful carnations on her table, and 
at Government House, where black labour was easily 
to be had, the garden was brilliant in spite of the 
absence of Sir William and Lady Milton. The 
windows of the rooms we occupied there looked into 
a walled square of lawn and gravel path, with a 
fringe of many-coloured verbenas in every shade of 
exquisite colour, abounding in beauty as they never 
do in England. Peacocks walked in this garden, 
slowly spreading the splendour of their tails in the 
African sun, until perchance a handsome cat, who 
also enjoyed sunning himself there, came in and 
annoyed them. A particular kind of mongoose 
lived underneath Government House. These 
creatures are very shy, and I never caught sight 
of any of them, but I believe at twilight they may 
sometimes be seen playing among the borders in 
the front of the garden. Their presence gave me 
a feeling of perfect security against snakes. I could 
not for a moment have suspected these presumably 
faithful Riki-tiki-tavis of permitting the presence of 
a reptile within the precincts of the garden, to say 
nothing of the house. Alas ! I subsequently 
learned, that a previous guest in the very room I 
occupied had found a snake under his eiderdown. 
I never saw one myself while in Rhodesia, and yoii 
may, I believe, spend many months, if not years, in 
the country without doing so. This is due not to 
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the rarity of snakes but to their slinking habits. 
One hears many snake-stories. Snake-stories, like 
ghost-stories, when once started, tend, indeed, to 
become an endless series. Fortunately, they seldom 
end badly, except for the snake. Many South 
Africans carry little cases about the size of an eggy 
containing a lancet and little crystals of permanga- 
nate of potash. If a man or an animal is bitten by 
a snake, a wound is made with a lancet just above the 
bite, into which some of the crystals are pushed. If 
this is done quickly and thoroughly the victim will 
probably recover. 

Before the Bantu had overrun the whole of South 
Africa, it was largely populated by a small yellow 
race called Bushmen by the early Dutch settlers. 
The black man — with the trifling exception of the 
Bechuanas already mentioned — has never shown a 
trace of the artistic instinct, which was already there 
in the Cave-man of Europe ; but the yellow man 
had it in about the same degree as these Primitives. 
He took the flat surface of stones, the walls of caves, 
for canvas and distemper, and drew, with what im- 
plements and colours one knows not, lively portraits 
of the animals, his enemies and his companions. It 
is a strange thing that the really original artists of 
the world, the Cave-man and the Bushman, should 
have found Man so much more difficult to draw 
than bird or beast. With the uncouth form of 
mammoth or elephant they could deal more or less 
well, but the human form, apparently far simpler, 
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completely defied their rudimentary powers. In the 
course of ages the Bushman would appear to have 
slightly improved in his representations of it, for 
there is in Cape Colony a coloured rock-drawing, in 
which men are depicted with sufficient detail and 
reality for it to be at any rate conjectured, that they 
are intended to represent British soldiers in the 
uniform of a hundred years ago. This shows, that 
such drawings are not necessarily of a high anti- 
quity, but their greater or less age does not affect 
their primitive character, since the Bushman was 
essentially primitive and untouched by civilisation. 
They are scattered broadcast over South Africa, 
but are especially common in Rhodesia. There are 
some in the Matoppos, and they have been seen on 
rocks south of Chibi. They are found in Northern 
Rhodesia, and there are fine ones in the hills east 
of Salisbury. There is also a specimen of them 
comparatively near the town, and it was this that 
we saw. The drive to the spot is in itself delight- 
ful, as the country round Salisbury is pretty, even 
in the dry season. We drove out on the high road 
to Bulawayo. A friend, who was driving me, 
pointed out a spot some miles out of Salisbury 
where, about nine years earlier, he had had a little 
adventure impossible to-day. At a point where the 
road runs between fairly high banks, his mules had 
suddenly jibbed and exhibited every sign of terror. 
He then perceived an old lion lying quietly down 
on the top of the bank, and two others prowling 
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near. Probably only a small proportion of the 
present inhabitants of Salisbury have ever seen a 
live lion out of a cage. 

Now was renewed that experience of crossing a 
river by a drift or ford, which 1 have always found 
so delightful, except on that one occasion when, 
under the eyes of Jupiter and Venus, we so nearly 
went to the crocodiles. How exhilarating the sensa- 
tion when the mules begin to canter down the 
scarped bank of a river, and address themselves to 
the ford ! Even the roll of the cart, as it sweeps 
down the pitch, seems like the motion of a live thing 
gathering itself for an effort. The mules are in, they 
are wading deep, one almost feels with them the 
coolness of the water flowing over their hot dusty 
legs ; the bright river flowing through the spokes of 
the wheels stir up a little fresh current of air, which 
pleasantly caresses one's face. Then comes the 
crack of the whip, the heave of the mules' hind- 
quarters, the lift of the cart, as dripping and shining 
they breast and top the farther bank. The pleasure 
of the ford can only be tasted to the full in hot and 
dusty countries, yet once on a day it was frequently 
to be had, if somewhat less vividly, on the English 
country roads. Now, where once the pretty wooden 
footbridge spanned the clear stream, and horse and 
vehicle went through water seldom or never deep 
enough to cause inconvenience, is almost every- 
where to be found the iron bridge, which is among 
the ugliest of our modern inventions. 
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Leaving the road for the veldt, we were soon in 
a moorland-looking country, on which were several 
islands, as it were, of picturesque little kopjes, all 
rocks and trees. On the steep side of one of these 
was a large flat stone with a big boulder hanging 
over it like a penthouse roof, and the flat stone was 
covered with drawings in a kind of ochre colour so 
exactly that of parts of the rocks, that one presumes 
it to have been ground out of them. There is a 
drawing of a reedbuck, a doe, just looking round, 
which could hardly be bettered by a Japanese artist. 
A sable antelope, a wart-hog, and a guinea-fowl are 
also excellently presented ; an elephant less well, 
yet with spirit. There is a large horned animal of 
some kind, a good deal effaced, being driven by 
men. The men are the merest combination of thin 
strokes, as a child draws them on its slate. But in 
another scene a combat appears to be in progress 
between larger and smaller men, no doubt repre- 
senting respectively negroes and Bushmen. The 
heart of the artist of any race must feel a thrill of 
sympathy with the strange little yellow man, who, 
balanced precariously on the merest shelf of rock — 
how many moons ago none can say — created, after 
the manner of artists, and surely with delight, this, 
his own, his new little world, in the midst of the old 
universal world about him. 
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Rhodesian hospitality prevented me from making 
an exhaustive study of Rhodesian Hotels, but there 
are not many that matter to the average visitor. 
Either he comes up from the Cape to see the 
Matoppos and the Victoria Falls, or he is on a big 
game expedition. In the latter case he will trek, 
with waggons and a retinue of hunters, and perhaps 
his own railway carriage and Goanese men-servants 
provided for him by the Chartered Company. In 
the former case he will stay only at Bulawayo and 
at the Falls. The Grand Hotel at Bulawayo is 
good; the solitary Hotel at the Falls is really 
delightful. It is not even so ruinously expensive as 
might naturally be expected of an hotel providing 
luxuries at so enormous a distance from any source 
of supplies. There was a time, in the days of 
stagnation, when the Falls Hotel provided little but 
odd experiences— at high prices. There was then 
only one 'ricksha on the premises, and a lady of my 
acquaintance, who was no pedestrian, went through 
the Rain Forest in it, in much the same position as 
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the classic Irishman, who travelled in the Sedan 
chair with the bottom out. The black bearers, 
however, more zealous than Irish chairmen, kept on 
mending the 'ricksha with pieces torn off their 
own clothes, so that by the time they returned to 
the Hotel, they were literally reduced to " their last 
rag." There are now plenty of 'rickshas and 
bearers — all without dilapidations — and they are a 
real necessity to many women, if they are to 
thoroughly enjoy the scenery of the Falls, especially 
on the north side of the Zambesi. The 'rickshas 
are not, however, allowed to cross the railway 
bridge ; a prohibition which I do not understand, 
and for the revocation of which I humbly pray. 

It is a pleasant thing to arrive in the early 
morning at the Falls Hotel. There is no need for 
omnibus or cab at the station. A short walk across 
a veldt, studded with forest trees, brings one to a 
garden of petunias, and to the large bungalow with 
its wide verandahs. Those who are favoured by 
the gods occupy suites of rooms in a special annexe 
— a, bath-room, large bedroom and sitting-room, 
opening on to a verandah, in which one might 
comfortably live for ever. Some might have con- 
sidered my neighbour too noisy, but although I 
never had the pleasure of her acquaintance she 
unwittingly gave me thrilling moments. The first 
time I heard her piercing screams, I thought, ** The 
snake at last ! " For when I first got to the country, 
I had looked every night for a snake in my bed- 
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room, and had never found anything except a gun- 
metal-coloured lizard two feet long, dissimulating 
itself behind a linen-bag. On the second time of 
hearing her cries, I looked carefully at her husband ; 
and concluded that he would not beat her, whatever 
the provocation he might receive. My fertile 
imagination continued for several days to weave 
exciting situations out of these screams, which 
occurred regularly at the hours of the toilette, until 
I was obliged reluctantly to conclude there was 
nothing behind them. That they were merely a 
tropical development of the habits of shouting and 
singing while taking the bath, practised by many- 
respectable early Victorian gentlemen of my recol- 
lection. 

The large, airy dining-room of the hotel is quite 
prepared to receive the influx of tourists, which 
periodical cheap excursion trains bring up from 
Johannesburg and the Cape. These trains are 
naturally fuller than an ordinary express, but they 
are not overcrowded, and the company is not of the 
objectionable kind to be found on an ordinary cheap 
excursion. The excursionists seemed all to be 
immensely enjoying the trip, although personally 
I should have found it very fatiguing to see all the 
sights of the Falls and the Zambesi in three days, 
with a three days* railway journey at each end of 
my visit. But robust people can take their pleasure 
strenuously without spoiling it, and many, especially 
those whose lives are full of monotonous hard work, 
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do not enjoy holiday-making unless it also is hard 
work, every moment of it going full steam ahead. 

What sort of hotel Salisbury provides I have had 
no opportunity of judging, but at Beira, one of the 
gateways of Rhodesia, though in Portuguese terri- 
tory there is an hotel in which the traveller may 
comfortably await his ship. Such praise cannot be 
given to the hotels, which seem to spring up in every 
skeleton town for the accommodation of business 
travellers and yet more for that of the unmarried 
men of the place, of whom many live at them, in 
small comfort and at considerable expense. There 
are points of view, from which the British race is 
the most unpractical in Europe, with the exception 
of the Spanish. Britons are great organisers on a 
large scale, but there is a lack in them — perhaps an 
absence of patience and taste for detail — which 
makes them seldom able to deal successfully with 
some sides of practical life. One asks whether their 
old mastery over the world's trade was not won by 
their adventurousness, which took them everywhere, 
by their fearlessness of responsibility, by their com- 
parative truthfulness and honesty — in short, by 
character and the mastery over men, which character 
gives ; and last, but not least, by the quality of the 
goods they offered — won by these things, rather 
than by the precisely shop-keeping qualities, with 
which John Bull is credited, but which other nations 
seem really to possess. One such shop-keeping 
talent, in which he is notoriously lacking, is that of 
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finding out what his customers want. The discom- 
fort of a Rhodesian country hotel differs somewhat 
from the discomfort of an English country-town 
hotel, but the cause is in both cases the same : 
it is John Bull's incapacity for realising, what his 
customers really want 

British hotels are usually kept by people of the 
British bourgeois class; and the British bourgeois^ 
idea of comfort begins with too much meat and ends 
with too much carpet. Unmarried young men 
commonly have to live, or at any rate feed at hotels 
kept on these lines. In the remoter places the 
manager will be unable to get beyond the too-much- 
meat stage in the Comfort Programme, and as he 
has had no army education, the idea of substituting 
the shining grace of cleanliness for the dark dignity 
of carpets and furniture does not always occur to 
him. Day after day a little crowd of men, depen- 
dent on him for comfort, sit down in the dingy 
dining-room, looking out on the trodden red dust in 
the hotel yard, where the bi-weekly coach or waggon 
rests from its labours. The yard is wide, because 
there is room and room on the veldt for an infinite 
number of yards. A kitchen with a brown cook, 
and a black boy, and a quantity of saucepans on a 
stove, is visible through an open door, and the 
warm reek of it is always there. Then a menu is 
brought round by black waiters in shirts, whose 
enticing smiles bathe the prospective food in bright- 
ness. It has many names, but it is the same thing. 
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It will begin with soup, possibly continue with fish, 
tinned or of uncertain origin, to be followed by slab 
after slab of unspeakably tough beef and buck, 
smeared with something thick and nasty. At the 
end, quite inevitably, appear fruits in syrup. These, 
not bad for the first time or two, soon become 
nauseous, and they are presented out of sheer lazi- 
ness or inability to make the simple puddings, which 
grace the board of the private housewife. Round 
the viands, in threes and fours, sit day after day, a 
little crowd of men, mostly young men, some still 
retaining their English roses, others with the pale, 
lemon - coloured Africander complexion, or the 
darker but still yellowish brown tone, with which 
the sun and the veldt tinge the majority of Euro- 
pean skins. Some of these are officials of the 
Chartered Company, working in the Government 
offices, others are young men from the store ; and 
between these two classes is no gulf fixed. Indeed, 
the young man who so lately handed you out your 
bit of soap or your little bottle of methylated spirits 
may happen to be more than equal socially to the 
other man on a stool in an office. 

Is it not told of a fellow of a college, in the days 
when all such were bachelors, and almost all old 
bachelors, that he complained he could never get 
any conversation at dinner, because if he ventured 
on a remark to the right of him it was met by a 
short, dry cough, if to the left, by a flat contradiction ? 
Let us hope that the young men, who meet each 
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other day after day at such rough hotel tables, are on 
the contrary like Nelson's men, " a band of brothers/' 
Yet the variety of people, who spring up out of the 
apparently uninhabited veldt and pass an hour or a 
day at such country hotels, must be welcome to 
them. There are ladies, not infrequently, dressed 
like ladies at home, but a little behind the fashion. 
Perhaps they have trekked in from a farm or are 
staying in the hotel on the way elsewhere. But the 
mass of the guests are men — farmers, men in charge 
of freight-waggons, mining-men. In such an hotel, 
although evening dress is not worn, a coat of some 
sort is de rigueur. Yet it gave one a shock, of 
what kind I am not sure, but I think it was awe, 
when one day a man in a complete and new-looking 
brown tweed suit of large pattern, with a thick gold 
Albert chain and a ring, came in and seated himself 
at our table. The effect was increased by his being 
stout in a prosperous kind of way, and having a 
cheek on which the rose yet lingered, and a well- 
kempt brown beard. At first I think we all felt at 
a loss what to say, like a circle of commoners into 
which an H.R.H. is suddenly precipitated. He was 
a mining magnate or magnaticule. He had bought 
a mine from a man with whom Thomas, who sat on 
his right hand, was on friendly terms. Thomas 
positively affirmed he, the magnate, had had a 
bargain ; the magnate denied it, vowed the thing 
was a pocket, worth nothing at all ; Thomas frowned 
incredulity. From this he of the gold chain went 
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on to abuse a particular friend of Thomas's, a Native 
Commissioner in the veldt, who had found the 
mining magnate shooting game and demanded his 
licence therefor, which he had not got ; so there had 
been trouble. The Chartered Company has made 
wise and strict regulations to prevent the indis- 
criminate slaughter of game within its borders, but 
owing to the extent of the country they cannot 
always be enforced. Therefore the mining magnate 
was passing wroth that the Company had succeeded 
in enforcing them so far as he was concerned. He 
regarded the Native Commissioner who had done 
so as a scurvy fellow. But the real interest, the 
dramatic interest of the conversation, lay in the 
deepening scowl on Thomas's expressive counte- 
nance, the ominous note in his voice ; one thrilled 
with momentary expectation of something happening. 
His self-control was magnificent, but so also was 
the magnate's dense self-complacency. When, un- 
shaken in his complacency, he had retired, there 
was a sulphurous pause, after which Thomas stated, 
with much solemnity, that had it not been for the 
presence of a lady and a whitlow on his finger, he 
would have taken that fellow — meaning the magnate 
— outside and "hammered" him. In days of 
chivalry, the more ladies present the more the 
hammering. We have, of course, advanced since 
then. Perhaps it would really have pained me to 
see the puffy man inside the loud tweed suit, the 
modern man, hardly conceiving probably of the 
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existence of any Force except money and the Law 
(which could frequently be evaded), realising Primi- 
tive Force in the shape of a hard, clean-limbed, 
angry youth, with some knowledge of boxing. 
Perhaps I should have wept to see the tweed suit 
and the Albert chain and the ring rolling in the red 
dust of the veldt Perhaps not. 

The little township, where such an hotel exists, 
is the metropolis of a large district Still more is 
this the case with an hotel on a railway. Here there 
is a constant stir of coming and going, and a greater 
mixture of company, which a passer-by frequently 
cannot sift or explain. Whole families, father, 
mother, children, governess, the parents evidently 
offshoots from good English families, are to be 
found apparently living in such an hotel. But 
perhaps they are there on business or are only 
taking a holiday from the solitude and monotony of 
farm life. This country life, when within practicable 
distance of one of the larger townships, has features 
in common with English country life in a past 
generation. 

There will be evenings, when the hotel dining- 
room will be gay with parties of men and women in 
evening dress and high spirits, who have come in 
by rail and road for a festivity ; a dance or a 
concert. Such were country festivities in old days 
in England ; occasional gatherings of neighbours at 
private houses, or in the inns and public rooms of 
the neighbouring town. In the present day all life 
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in England is practically suburban. Population is 
thick, communication easy ; tennis, bridge, are pegs 
on which to hang an endless series of pleasant or 
tedious parties. The little pots of life are always 
simmering. I do not denounce this in the abstract, 
but it is a change which may have a serious effect 
upon us as a colonising nation. The especial trial 
to the modern young Englishwoman of all classes 
in a new and agricultural country, is the absence 
of society and amusement. The modern young 
Englishman is not exempt from the same feeling of 
ennui, although a man's work is commonly more 
absorbing and less worrying than a woman's. 
Sermons are preached in most churches against the 
love of amusement, yet it seems worth mentioning 
it in this connection, because it is an aspect of the 
matter which is not apt to occur to those of us, who 
have never visited a colony. 

There are besides hotels, solitary country stores, 
at which the traveller may find accommodation. 
They may be far worse than the hotel ; they may 
be positively better. Everything depends on the 
store-keeper. If he is a Dutch Jew or a Greek 
it will be impossible to describe his establishment at 
once with accuracy and propriety. If a retired 
British soldier, his store may be bare of the fur- 
niture and hangings, which in a hot country are 
mere encumbrances, but wall and floor, and bed 
and table will please the eye, and invite a pleasant 
rest by dint of sheer cleanliness. Military education 
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will make a man want cleanliness for his own 
comfort's sake. Military education will have taught 
him how to feed his guests simply yet rationally. 

The man who keeps a Native Truck Store must 
usually lead a solitary life. He must necessarily 
settle in a country where there are plenty of natives, 
and the natives must not be too sophisticated. For 
it is his business to buy Kaffir com and other 
produce, and to sell it again to the mine-owners, 
who require it to feed their black labourers. To 
the natives he sells tinned sardines, cotton stuffs, 
and other objects of their desire. This trade is said 
to be much less profitable now than it formerly was, 
for the Kaffirs understand the value of their own 
produce better, and the spread of railways makes 
the mine-owners less dependent on local traders for 
provisioning their camps. This at least was the 
opinion of one store-keeper of my acquaintance, but 
he may have looked on the business with a jaundiced 
eye. He had been a soldier, and, after the war, 
had taken his discharge and come up to Rhodesia, 
where he had started a Native Truck Store. He 
was a man of wooden and taciturn demeanour, to 
whom one would not have attributed an excess of 
joie de vivre. Yet he had it. When he had made 
three hundred pounds, he set out with it to pay 
a visit to England. There happened to be an 
Exhibition in Cape Town that year. Alas ! incor- 
rigible Mr. Thomas Atkins. He never reached 
England at all, but spent the whole of his three 
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hundred pounds, having an uproariously good time 
among chance acquaintances at Cape Town. So 
found his way back to the Truck Store without a 
halfpenny. But at any rate, as he philosophically 
remarked, he had enjoyed himself. 

In every seaward bound train, there are happy 
people on the way " home," after three, five, perhaps 
many more years of absence. They are tanned by 
tropic suns, their clothes are shabby, with long 
wear and much South African dust. They get out 
at wayside stations of uninviting aspect, and tramp 
up and down talking in loud cheery voices. They 
are jubilant over a weighing-machine, over any trite 
unpleasing object, which reminds them they are 
approaching European civilisation. One wonders 
a little sadly, whether they will not find this journey, 
with its sense of release, its anticipations, the most 
glorious part of their twelve months* holiday. Some 
of these men never get *' home " at all. Cape Town 
captures them. Like the too festive Store-keeper 
they awake one morning to the realisation, that their 
money and their time have slipped through their 
fingers, and that there is nothing more for them to 
do, but to return to the particular corner of the 
wilderness whence they came. 
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WRECKAGE 



It is in the nature of things that there should be 
few old men in a new country. But one sees 
hanging aimlessly about hotel premises men who 
appear old, who are old, whatever the exact tale of 
their years. Untidy men with faces which seem 
made of brown string, with faded eyes and thin 
straggling grey beards and hair, or perhaps with the 
moustache and whiskers of a past English fashion, 
white on faces darkened by the sun of Africa. 
Wreckage these. Some look you in the face with a 
defiant air, as much as to say — "Yes, it is drink. 
Why not if I choose ? " Others creep about sub- 
dued, with mute apology in eyes and gait, because 
in a country of Youth, high Hopes, and the Future, 
they have no youth, no hopes, no future. They are 
old — ^and wreckage. If it were not for the stem 
barriers that the world, the flesh and the devil have 
set to impede the motions of our hearts and spirits, 
I would like to take these wrecks by the hand, 
clean or unclean, and bid them tell me all the tragic 
tale, even as it happened. How the strong demon 
of Drink, or the little grinning manifold imps of 
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ill-luck dragged them down, or the mere dead 
weight of some natural lack of skill or strength, 
or judgment weighed down, little by little, the 
youth and the high hopes, and turned the smiling 
Future into a death's-head Past. I would ask 
them whence or how they came up hither — but 
the barriers are there, immovable; and I pass the 
wreckage by. 

One man less old and poverty-stricken in 
appearance than the others, yet wreckage for all 
that, has left a definite personal picture of himself 
upon my mind. I met him in the parlour of a 
pretentious hotel. It was a small parlour which 
smelt stuffily of carpet, and was furnished with a 
large table with a stained red cloth and large 
broken-springed arm-chairs, in stained red housings. 
The attraction of the room consisted in a collection 
of English illustrated papers, the latest up. Sitting 
there looking at these papers with an avidity I blush 
to recall, I kept hearing an angry reproachful voice 
in the Bar — that Bar where " sodas " were sold at 
an almost prohibitive price, whatever whiskeys might 
be. It asked why. Why was there no news of the 
Waratah ? For it was just the moment when anxiety 
was at its height as to the fate of that unfortunate 
ship. 

All about the hotel passages I heard the voice 
repeating in accents of scorn or fretful complaint — 
" No news of the Waratah ! " Presently a short 
man of the kind drink and heat fatten, strayed into 
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the room and plumped down in a corner in the 
largest of the broken-springed arm-chairs. He did 
not look at me or at the two or three men who were 
reading the papers, but stared before him with little 
dead eyes sunk in a white bloated face. " No 
more news of the Waralah!" he reiterated, 
addressing Creation in a loud injured voice. The 
men went on reading the papers. I asked him if he 
had friends aboard her, because this public in- 
difference to his feelings seemed callous. He 
answered impatiendy — No, of course he hadn't ; but 
he wanted the latest news of the Waratah. Gawd, 
what a blooming hole this was ! Nobody troubling 
themselves about a thing like that — a thing Cape 
Town was mad about He had come to the hotel 
to get the latest news of the Waratah; thought 
some one would be sure to have a telegram about 
it. " Not they ! Gawd 1 What a blooming hole." 
His voice rose into a thin shriek of childish anger. 
No one answered and he sat on gloomily in his 
corner. All the time there was not the least accent 
of human pity or solemnity in his speech. His 
feeling was openly nothing but the craving of a boy 
or girl for the next number of a thrilling feuilleton^ 
raised to fever height. So, alas ! does our civilisa- 
tion carry its diseases about with it Everywhere 
the Press, if it cannot provide the Games, provides 
the Amphitheatre for a gloating populace. When the 
man with the dead eyes had left the room some 
one said to me : " That was once the richest man in 
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S " — naming the rising Township we were in 

— '* He used to own most of the land here." It was 
unnecessary to ask either what that should have 
meant to him by this time, or, why it had come to 
mean nothing. It was as obvious that the value of 

land in S must have gone up enormously within 

the last few years, as that its former owner was a 
drunkard, 

"After all," says some one, **the old sort of 
Rhodesian scallywag was not a bad sort. He 
drunk, simply drunk, and was nobody's enemy but 
his own. Plenty of them were otherwise good 
fellows enough, pleasant fellows whom people were 
rather fond of. Now we are getting a new sort — 
the real South African scoundrel." 

"That only shows the country is prospering," 
replies a cynic. "Scoundrels don't come where 
there's nothing worth stealing." 

" No one's enemy but his own." I wonder how 
much truth there is in that ? I am inclined to think 
it just a man's view, which is to say limited. Be- 
cause men have their limited views, as women 
have theirs. They meet another man as a solitary 
individual, and their imagination does not go beyond 
the temporary fact. They think of him as like that : 
something unconnected. Now a man may de- 
liberately, at the cost of pain and worry to others, 
and loss to himself, sever his connections ; few are 
without them. Men are members of families ; they 
are always somebody's child, usually somebody's 
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brother, probably somebody's lover or husband, and 
most likely somebody's father. Only a few men can 
ruin themselves without inflicting sorrow and 
suffering on some one else. The some one else is 
generally a woman. Far away in England or 
nearer, in one of the older Colonies, it is a hundred 
to one there have been sore hearts over the foundering 
of this man whose wreckage is floating aimlessly 
about Bar doors. Some men are born to end this 
way, but others must assuredly owe their degrada- 
tion to the senseless, detestable Polite- Drink-habit, 
which seems to be the curse of all the newer 
countries. Something better might have been 
expected from Rhodesians, seeing how large a 
proportion of them spring from the educated classes. 
In England the '* Come and have a drink " 
form of civility is generally considered of the 
pot-house level. It should be, at any rate, for 
it argues a complete lack of social education 
and natural wit, to be unable to chat pleasantly 
for ten minutes without drinking. Yet young 
men whose families at home would, to say 
the least of it, laugh at the habit, will sometimes 
put half a dozen costly and deleterious doses of 
spirit into their own and their chance-met friends* 
stomachs in the course of a few hours, not because 
they like it, but because they are afraid to oppose 
themselves to a low-class code of civility. The 
results will ordinarily be no worse than unpleasant 
sensations next day, which they are at liberty to 
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call "a touch of fever." But in the other cases the 
demon of Drink will find his opportunity. Then 
sooner or later another bit of man's wreckage will 
drift about Bar doors, somewhere or other sorrow 
will sit down by another woman's hearth. 
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UMTALI 



If Salisbury is happier on its site than Bulawayo, 
neither of them can compare with Umtali in beauty 
of situation. The journey thither from Salisbury is 
over the high plateau on which stands the little 
hotel of Marrandellas. Here the scenery is typically 
that of Mashonaland, the heaped boulders on every 
hand being even more strangely architectural in their 
form, more inexplicably piled on each other than 
elsewhere. There are not, to the best of my obser- 
vation, any marks of ice upon the Mashonaland 
boulders, nor do I know what explanation geologists 
offer of this natural building, in which certain forms 
recur again and again, as the needle-shaped rock on 
a more or less square pedestal — and there are such 
feats of stone-balancing performed, as reduce all our 
European primitive monuments to insignificance. 
We did not stay at Marrandellas, but we admired 
in passing the fine views from it into deep valleys 
cleft in the side of the plateau, and away to more 
and more distant Titan ruins and endless kopjes. 
Sunset drew on just as we began running down 
towards the lower level of Umtali, and the peculiarly 
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delicate translucent pinks and blues of the kopjes 
recalled those of the Karoo. Colour can only be 
very roughly expressed in words. The sunset dyes 
on South African kopjes are everywhere splendid ; 
but they are not everywhere the same, though one 
has to use the same words in describing them. It 
may be our colour-sense develops with civilisation 
and language always lags a little behind it. In 
Welsh, that ancient tongue, one word stands for blue 
and for green, and the range of colour in Homer is, 
if I recollect, limited. 

As long as daylight lasted one noticed the 
number of farms strung along the railway, but it was 
dark some time before we arrived at Umtali. Only 
on the following morning we recognised that we had 
changed our country from the point of view of land- 
scape. The characteristic kopjes of South Africa 
were left behind, and also the weird boulders of the 
Matoppos and Mashonaland. There is certainly a 
small stony kopje among the grass and thorn-trees 
between UmtsJi and Christmas Pass, but the fine 
mountains among which Umtali stands have a more 
European character than any I have seen between 
that place and Cape Town. 

The town of Umtali was moved down from the 
mountains to the railway some few years ago. It 
stands in a high and broad valley just at the foot of 
the mountains over which the Pioneers came on 
Christmas Day; and for this reason the Pass is 
called Christmas Pass. Umtali is a small place 
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to-day, but as the railway centre of the mining 
district of Penhalonga, and of an agricultural district, 
it can hardly fail to become an important city. 

The drive over Christmas Pass is fine. The 
country was still very dry, but by this time — the third 
week in September — Spring foliage was showing red 
on many of the trees, and gave what seemed to our 
European eyes an Autumnal beauty to the scenery. 
Beyond the precipitous rocks of the Pass, the 
mountains drop into softer undulations, like those 
between mountain ranges in Wales, covered doubt- 
less a month or two later than we saw them, with 
grass as green, if less fine than ours. And as in 
Wales the hill-sides will be scarred with quarries and 
their machinery, so here we saw it dotted with 
mine-buildings. But we drove past these and on 
again to the mountain place where stands the 
Anglican Mission of St. Augustine, which I have 
mentioned before. We had to leave our carriage a 
litde before reaching it and wandered awhile among 
trees — for the place is pleasantly wooded — and 
buildings, empty because it was holiday time. Our 
friend Mr. Buck was the only Padre and almost the 
only person there. He is a Trinity College, Oxford, 
man and once a Ifamiliar figure at the Trinity 
Mission, Stratford. Among the few students 
remaining behind, he pointed us out a fine-looking 
young black man, a son of Lobengula. The 
sons of Lobengula were as the sands of the sea 
for number, and this one must be too young to 
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remember the days of his father's glory. Never- 
theless he drew himself up with a look of pride 
and dignity as we passed him. In front of the 
Clergy Bungalow was a garden kept very gay with 
flowers, by means of a ditch on one side of it, 
through which a stream of clear water flowed. The 
petunias, as usual in this country, were flourishing 
there in the gayest colours. But with irrigation all 
flowers will blow and grow here in the summer-warm 
winter. We were shown the various excellent 
buildings of the Mission, the Church and the School- 
room, its blackboards still covered with lessons in 
arithmetic, writing and geography. There are 
about 1 80 male pupils, and in another part of the 
Mission girls are being educated, in order that the 
young men may be able to find Christian and 
cleanly wives. But these girls also were away, with 
the exception of about two. On the problem of 
Native education I have ventured to speak else- 
where. The clergy can hardly be expected to 
approach it from the purely lay point of view. They 
would indeed be unworthy of their office if they did. 
This, however, is a point on which the average 
Briton is perfectly irrational. He expects a cleric 
to be at once devoted to the service of Religion, and 
ready to sacrifice Religion directly it clashes with the 
practical man's ideas and opinions. 

At St. Augustine's the Natives are taught to 
read and write — their own language first — but they 
are not taught skilled trades. They are trained to 
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work, but their labour is agricultural. This is in 
accordance with the general trend of white opinion 
in Rhodesia. White men can practise the skilled 
trades there, but they cannot work in the fields, nor 
can they work alongside of black men in the mines. 
A supply of native labour is vitally important to the 
agriculture and mines of the Colony ; it is not so 
abundant as could be wished, and attempts to side- 
track it in directions where it is not needed are 
naturally viewed with disfavour. In this, as in other 
respects the Clergy at St. Augustine's work on 
thoroughly sensible lines, and with an enthusiasm 
and self-sacrifice worthy of all honour. 

When we had seen all the buildings and the 
beautiful view from the grounds of the Mission, and 
had been hospitably entertained by Mr. Buck, we 
set forth on our return journey. At the foot of the 
Pass we had noticed an Hotel or Restaurant, and 
now we stayed there for tea. It was like a scene 
from Bret Harte on the stage ; that is, things and 
men were cleaner and smarter than one imagines 
them to have been in the Wild West of thirty 
years ago. The Bungalow stood sheltered by the 
mountain, and having a little wood to one side of it. 
Two good saddle-horses were hitched up to the 
trees. One was a bright bay, the other a white cob, 
and both were as well-nourished, as well-groomed 
and as smartly harnessed as if they were bound for 
Rotten Row. One noticed that, because in parts of 
Rhodesia where the inhabitants have no money to 
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spare, one sees comparatively few horses. People 
of small means are afraid to invest in them, lest the 
dreaded horse-fever should carry them off. They 
content themselves with vicious and dowdy mules. 

The masters of the horses stood just within the 
door of the bar, talking and laughing with the Host 
and his wife. Tall well-made young men, they had 
bestowed upon their spotlessly white shirts, their 
khaki hats, and all the usual details of their Rhodesian 
dress, that stamp of absolute cleanliness and smart- 
ness, that indefinable air both of simplicity and of 
distinction which marks the typical Englishman's 
costume all the world over. Perhaps it is one of 
the reasons for his unpopularity. It gives him a 
superiority of an obvious, immediate, undeniable 
kind. He cannot help feeling it; others cannot 
help seeing it. These two young men were linger- 
ing at the door on the stoep in friendly chat with 
the big dark Host, stout and untidy, a Cape Colony 
man, I think ; and with the lady with yellow hair. 
No attention to be had till they had done. But first 
the bay's master flung down the steps, unhitched 
and mounted his horse, and instantly putting it into 
a canter, went off, hammering down the road towards 
the mines. The white cob's master was the more 
loquacious, the merrier ; he mounted, and yet loitered 
by the stoep for one more bit of chaff with the lady, 
while the white cob pawed and tore at his bit, im- 
patient to be after the bay. Then he too was off, 
and the two specks, the bay and the white, went out 
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of the picture. Now it was our turn to come into 
it We mounted the steps of the stoep and parleyed 
with the landlady in the large tea-room, with its 
pitch-pine walls, adorned with hunting trophies and 
pictures. It 4iad an open roof and somehow an 
individual, almost picturesque effect, though every- 
thing in it was really in bad taste. The woman 
with the yellow hair produced the same kind of 
effect Perhaps it was she who gave the Bret 
Harte atmosphere to the place. A stout red-faced 
German woman, who had probably once been hand- 
some ; dyed, powdered, untidily decorated, remi- 
niscent of a Music Hall, yet I think, perfectly 
respectable. A clever woman and well-educated in 
the German manner. One who when she started 
in the world, a blue-eyed, really yellow-haired 
MSLdelein^ had doubtless expected better things of 
life than to be stranded in this wayside tavern, in 
this comer of the world. She and her husband had 
knocked about South Africa — I forget now where 
or how — ^and they had had no luck. But she had 
not done with life yet. It was still good even at 
Penhalonga. In the large tea-room hung paintings. 
Their subjects entirely escape my memory, yet I 
remember the paintings were excruciating; deftly 
executed horrors of a kind which perhaps only a 
German is capable of perpetrating. In the midst 
of her many labours — for she must have had many 
domestic labours — ^she found time to pour out these 
seemingly innumerable works of Art I doubt 
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whether any Englishwoman would have been 
physically strong enough to do it. I question still 
more whether she would have thought Art worth 
worrying about under the circumstances. This 
German woman did. She loved Art, she recog- 
nised the importance, the need of Art in life. It 
was magnificent. She executed works of Art. It 
was terrible. The strangely yellow hair, the painted 
and powdered face, as much as the pictures, were 
expressions of her artistic temperament ; of her 
vitality, which somehow individualised her surround- 
ings, and impressed all the little scene upon my 
memory with the clearness of a stage scene or a 
picture. And her paintings — I forget them. 
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THE WHITE MISSUS 



The British Empire was builded, as every genuine 
Empire, every Empire which is not merely a military 
occupation, must be, with the bones of women as 
well as of men. They are ground into the mortar 
and seldom mentioned, but the fabric will not hold 
without them. 

I remember some years ago M. Cambon making 
an ill-informed and highly discourteous speech at a 
London Ladies' Club, where he was the guest of 
the evening. In order to administer what is in 
France the regulation Press dose of flattery to his 
countrywomen, he rudely disparaged English- 
women, asserting that they played no part in the 
world, and took no interest in their husbands' work 
there. And it seemed to me very strange when, 
far away from London, I read that speech, that no 
one in the audience should have risen and remarked 
that the greatest practical work that British men 
have done in the world, the making of that Empire 
whose inner name is Pax Britannicay they have 
been able to do precisely because British women 
have so courageously co-operated with them in it. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of these 
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women have faced dangers from savage beasts and 
more savage men, from famine and pestilence, have 
faced the long strain of solitude and toil, with child- 
bearing and rearing, hand in hand with their hus- 
bands, under burning tropic suns and under freezing 
northern stars. I do not desire to say unflattering 
things of the women of other nations, least of all 
of Frenchwomen, but most thoughtful Frenchmen 
know well what has been the most potent cause of 
the failure of French colonisation. And British 
women having, after the manner of our race (before 
the arrival of the halfpenny Press), done their duty, 
heroic or prosaic, quietly, and as a matter of course, 
our men have not sufficiently recognised, have been 
somewhat wanting in gratitude to them for the part 
they have played in the great achievement. Were 
the public monuments of London different from 
what they are, I would say that somewhere on that 
road presided over by the monument of the woman 
who ruled over our Empire, should be placed one 
to the women who have helped to make that 
Empire. To the nameless women, whose worn-out 
bodies lie buried in desert or jungle, wherever they 
have dropped in the traces ; or whose dust is 
scattered wherever they went down, in some red 
riot of unimaginable horror. And with them should 
also be honoured the British Mothers, as the sands 
of the sea for number, who, loving their children as 
well as other mothers love them, have yet never 
dreamed of opposing maternal claims to the hopes 
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and desires of those children, and to the work which 
Fate or inclination has bidden them do. But alas ! 
do I not know what that monument would be? 
An inchoate pile of female bodies in white marble, 
with a greater or less number of arms sticking out 
at right angles to it. In short, another blot on the 
scenery of London. 

British women are needed in Rhodesia. They 
are needed as nurses, teachers, and — let the fact be 
frankly stated — they are still more needed as wives 
and mothers. If Rhodesian men cannot get British 
wives, they are likely to marry Boer ones ; and it 
is fairly well recognised to-day, that although the 
State makes a child of its father's nationality, 
Nature makes it of its mother's. Still more probably 
our men will form connections with black women. 
Such connections are degrading to the man, whom 
they drag a long way down towards the lower level 
of the savage, while the brown population they 
produce is — at any rate not British. 

The homes that English gentlewomen have 
made close by such cheerless hotels as I have 
pictured, show what may be done with simple 
means, in the teeth of many difficulties, by brave 
women born and bred amid the incomparable 
charm and comfort of a good English home. The 
Rhodesian drawing-room with its chintzes, its book- 
shelves, its flowers and pictures, will be like any 
pleasant simple country drawing-room at home. 
The hospitable tea-table will have its familiar light 
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scones and cakes. The dinner-table instead of 
groaning like that of the hotel under an endless 
succession of meat dishes, will have the usual light 
puddings, and possibly savouries. All the rooms 
will be on the ground floor, and open with French 
windows on to the verandah. This is a healthy 
arrangement in any climate. In a hot one it is 
indispensable to ordinary comfort and health. 

In a place remote from the railway the bedroom 
furniture may be scanty, but it will be sufficient for 
a hot climate ; and the room will at any rate not 
wear that indefinable air of squalor which so often 
infects the house whose mistress has had no familiarity 
with fresh and gracious surroundings. Yet it is. 
only just to the women already in remoter Rhodesia 
— for the conditions of life in the larger townships are 
very different — and fair to those women whose eyes 
are turned thither, to say that only by much effort 
is such a result achieved. It is no easy existence, 
that of the pioneer woman. A strong constitution 
— this is truly the first necessity — domestic talents, 
and the power of being happy without much society 
are necessary qualities. An equable temper is a 
desirable one, for the height of the South African 
veldt, while it makes it bracing, and therefore a 
white man's country, in course of time is apt to over- 
string the nerves. This is perhaps the reason why 
South African disputes, private and political, are 
conducted in such strong language. The climate 
pitches the human instrument high. 
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The household servants, except the upper 
servants of high officials in the principal towns, 
will be black ** Boys." In such towns these Boys 
will come from different tribes, those trained at the 
old-established Presbyterian Mission at Blantyre in 
Nyassaland, being particularly prized. But in up- 
country places they will be simply raw savages from 
the neighbouring kraals. Of the domestic capacity 
of these Boys I know not what to report, since 
residents in Rhodesia will give the most contradic- 
tory accounts of them. Some will say that they can 
never be trusted to do anjrthing but the rougher 
part of the housework, others that they can learn to 
do the whole of it, with superintendence. It is 
evidently easier, there as here, to get accomplished 
servants in a town than in the country. 

To me it seems a marvellous proof of human 
adaptability that these Bantus should be able to be 
our servants at all. It is impossible to imagine 
what it must be like for a savage to be transplanted 
from his hut — a dwelling no more complicated than 
the nest of a bird — to a European house, with its 
vessels, implements, furnishings, the outcome of 
centuries of civilisation. Were we to become the 
size of insects and to be enslaved by ants, it would 
take us a long time to understand the etiquette 
and intricacies of an ant-heap, and to learn how 
to perform the mysterious services expected of us. 
Yet they would hardly be more strange and 
incomprehensible to us than our own domestic 
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arrangements must be to the African Boy. A metal 
tea-pot, for instance, would strike a savage as a 
splendid but inexplicable object — possibly a musical 
instrument — until he saw it in use. Then the making 
of the tea with the insistence on the exact tempera- 
ture of the water, would explain itself to him as an 
incantation, and the drinking of it a charm against 
spirits ; for it is unlikely that he would find the 
beverage good. A bed, with the Medes-and- 
Persians law of its making, must assuredly be a 
puzzle. I have heard of a black Potentate on a 
State visit to England, who would have spent the 
night shivering on the top of a silken eiderdown, 
which he took to be a sleeping-mat, if it had not 
occurred to the British officer in attendance on him, 
to give him one last look before retiring to rest. 
Great was the joy of his Sultanship and suite 
when the nature and use of beds was discovered to 
them. But then they had not got to make their 
own. 

The marvel is how quickly these laughing children 
of Nature learn to be serviceable. Yet they cannot 
be left to their own devices, nor, as a rule, to perform 
the more delicate tasks of housewifery. So that the 
burden of the white " Missus " will not be light, 
especially when she is bearing and rearing children. 
Men who can afford to do so will have a white 
nurse or a lady-help, to take the strain off their 
wives and companion them. But in the majority of 
(:^?e$ wjjit^ women will be left much alone with 
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black Boys. In sickness this may be a very trying 
situation, as no white woman endowed with common 
prudence, will allow a Boy to enter her sick-room. 
She must, indeed, never forget the dangers of 
familiarity with these so animal human beings. The 
infliction of the death-penalty on black men for 
assaults on white women is a necessity, and the fear 
of it generally an effectual protection to them. If 
any Government should on this point pander to a 
stupid and ignorant European sentimentalism, the 
only possible result would be that the white popula- 
tion would take punishment into their own hands, 
and scenes as horrible as those of the burning of 
negroes in the States, might be enacted in South 
Africa. Some form of Lynch Law would prevail. 
Yet some women, when accustomed to them, prefer 
these willing good-natured black Boys to white 
servants. In Virginia the negro servants will some- 
times ask for a day's holiday and disappear for a 
month. A South African Boy, while subject to the 
same natural desire for a holiday, will not so lack 
consideration for his employers. He will appear 
accompanied by some strange but modestly smiling 
brother in blackness, and tell them that he wants to 
go "home*' — that is, back to his kraal — ^but that 
this other boy, his friend, Sixpence or Billy, or 
whatever he is pleased to call him, will perform his 
duties in his absence ; which may last as long as a 
year. I am told that the understudies thus thought- 
fully provided are usually satisfactory, though they 
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may not be so experienced as the originals, who 
seldom fail to reappear when it seems good to them 
so to do. 

One cannot wonder that the Boys should feel 
the need of relief from the strain of our tiresome 
life, full of such an extraordinary number of things. 
When a friend in Salisbury was, doubtless at con- 
siderable expense, having the outside of his house 
repainted, a respectfully enquiring Boy asked him 
why he spent his money on that. The master 
replied that he liked to have a clean, smart-looking 
house over him for the same reason that the Boy 
liked to buy himself a smart new shirt and trousers. 
But the Boy remained quite sceptical as to the 
rationality of such an expenditure on a house. 
There are other points on which the Boy reasons 
for himself He sees no cause why he should stay in 
the house when the master and mistress are out of it. 
They cannot want him. The idea of stopping to 
mind things does not seem to commend itself to him. 

Most white women content themselves with 
picking up enough of a kind of Esperanto called 
Kitchen Kaffir, to make themselves understood by 
their Boys. Those living in townships would 
perhaps find it difficult to do more. But an intelli- 
gent educated woman, a ready linguist, as many 
naturally are, might well find in the study of Bantu 
language, customs, and ideas, an interest to com- 
pensate her for the solitude of a lodge in the wilder- 
ness. Mrs. Routledge has shown in her book on 
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an East African tribe, the Ai-ki-yu, what may be 
done in this diiection. I have a notion — bat it may 
be a too hasty generalisation — that women have 
special qualifications for this Inanch of research ; 
that they learn more readily than men the ABC 
of foreign modes of thought and feeling, and more 
effectually penetrate the secret of alien souls. For 
has it not always been their metier to wait on men's 
minds, to guess the direction of other people s 
thoughts and sympathise with other people's feelings ? 
But it will not be given to many to combine the 
practical qualifications of 'a Colonist s wife with 
the kind of intelligence and education necessary for 
such a study. Commoner than such a taste among 
my country-women will be the love of sport, of the 
open-air life. There is, of course, a certain class of 
modem young woman, of the small bourgeoisie^ who 
is inveterately genteel, and can never be taught to 
like country amusements, still less country work. 
But, broadly speaking, we are an outdoor race, fond 
of keeping animals and fond of killing them. And 
there is to me something almost touching in the way 
that deep-rooted racial predilections, which the 
pressure of circumstances in. our crowded little 
Island give no chance to show themselves, either in 
an individual or in a class, will germinate and spring 
into vigorous life in the wide spaces of a new 
country. One of these is surely the preference for 
the isolated bungalow which I have sJready noted. 
Did not the Teutons of old prefer to dwell in 
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separate homesteads in their forests, rather than in 
let us say, kraals? And wonderful it is to note 
how the passion for shooting and riding takes pos- 
session of those who in England have had no 
opportunity of doing either. It is doubly pleasant 
for the sportswoman, who is also a housewife, to take 
her shot-gun and stroll over the veldt in search of a 
kurhahn or a guinea-fowl, for she is not only enjoy- 
ing sport, but also providing a much-appreciated 
addition to her menu. Some women aspire beyond 
this, and become expert shots with the rifle. One 
such lady told me incidentally that she had only once 
in her life seen a lion ; and then she had tried to shoot 
it. She was by herself, but it does not seem to have 
occurred to her that the lion was likely to have the 
best of the encounter. Neither did this occur to 
the lion — ^perhaps fortunately — for, getting wind of 
her, he unhesitatingly beat a retreat, doubtless to 
the surprise and relief of the buck of which he was 
in pursuit when sighted. 

But many women who are not themselves 
sportswomen, delight in accompanying their men 
on those long trekking expeditions for which sport 
provides an excuse. They love the health-giving 
open-air life under perfect skies, the close con- 
tact with wild Nature and her children, and the 
element of the unexpected, the amusing or the 
exciting incidents which are an essential part of 
the hunter's life. Not least of such delights are the 
dark hours spent beside the waggon, when the 
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vigilant flames of the watch-fires, like living things, 
leap and sink and leap again, throwing their search- 
lights on tall grass and bush and boulder, making a 
charmed circle of illumination in the heart of the 
dim mystery- world of night And always overhead 
the Southern firmament glitters unclouded, until the 
punctual scarlet dawn puts out its lights. 

It would not, I imagine, be easy for one much 
more familiar with the country than myself to 
generalise on the subject of white women's lives in 
Rhodesia. They are one thing at or near centres 
of civilisation, such as Salisbury or Bulawayo, or 
near the Falls, with their constant influx of visitors ; 
another thing in a farm or small settlement a 
hundred miles or more from a railway. The town 
life strikes the passer-by as a slip of English life 
transplanted, with just the inevitable changes in 
its growth produced by a different environment. 
The up-country life is much more strenuous and 
solitary ; but probably less of both than was the life 
of the pioneer women of Australia and New 
Zealand, owing to the multiplication of domestic 
conveniences in the present day and the number of 
travellers, especially sportsmen, who roam the 
African veldt. When tiie average country gentle- 
man's or clergyman's daughter of the mid-nine- 
teenth century married and went to the *^ Colonies,'* 
these Colonies were all much further from home 
than Rhodesia is to-day. And it is a mistake to 
suppose that the average Victorian gentlewoman 
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knew more about practical housewifery than her 
grand-daughter does. She was a better needle- 
woman, but she had poorer notions of cookery, 
while of hygiene she was worse than ignorant. 
Actual housework was as new to her as it is to 
modern girls of her class, who nevertheless can and 
will do it when circumstances demand it, whether 
in a London flat or in a Colonial farmstead. The 
Early Victorian woman knew how to sit a horse 
more commonly than country girls of to-day, 
because stables were then cheap and in the country 
a necessity. But in general her training was 
directed towards making her timid and weak in 
initiative and muscle. The modern young woman, 
with her self-reliant habits and well-developed 
physique, starts with an advantage over the Early 
Victorian. But the Victorian had her advantage 
too : the advantage of Discipline. She had been 
brought up to the practice of disagreeable duties, and 
however well off her parents might be, bodily priva- 
tions and pain were familiar to her from her infancy, 
as they are not to the children of this generation. 
The physical qualities of our hardy stock seem soon 
to have been recaptured by women transplanted 
young enough into a more natural life. It needs 
perhaps more effort to develop neglected moral 
qualities ; yet it can be done. 

Even during the years of Rhodesian stagnation 
there were hundreds of men and women who would 
not, if they could, have exchanged the freedom of 
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their life in Rhodesia for anything within then- sphere 
in England The period of depression permanently 
affected the health and spirits of others who came 
to the country at the time of its premature boom, 
with exaggerated hopes, and were doomed to bear 
the brunt of the lean years. But now, however it 
maybe in England, no one in Rhodesia doubts that 
Rhodesia is forging quickly and steadily ahead. 
There is a spirit of pride and joy in the country 
abroad among its inhabitants. Its men and women 
work with confidence in its future and therefore in 
their own future. 

Is it a happier thing to be one of the superfluous 
women here in London than to be one of the needed 
women in Rhodesia? There are many educated 
with all the minute care and thoughtful tenderness 
bestowed on the daughters of the professional 
class, with the high character-standards of their 
class, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
such women in London, only toiling at ill-paid 
drudgery to eke out or earn a scanty income. 
They must be strong indeed if they are not worn 
and wearied with work and pallid with want of air 
and light. They do their own housework and eat 
poor meals in dreary restaurants, when they do not 
cook them on their own gas stove. Would their 
lives be really harder and more menial, their health 
worse, up-country in Rhodesia ? What would they 
miss ? Family and friends. This is a loss one 
does not seek to minimise. But they would found 
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a new family and find other if less numerous friends 
under the Southern Cross. What more is there to 
miss ? A few theatres uncomfortably visited, some 
ephemeral books, showers of newspapers, motor- 
buses and the tube. What do they stand to gain ? 
Homes for themselves and husbands who would 
almost inevitably appreciate the homes they made ; 
children, which it is in the nature of most women to 
want, which they might feel their country wanted 
too. Any woman, who did the simplest woman's 
work efficiently in this new land would be a valuable 
and valued social unit. Those who bring to it the 
highest standards of conduct and intelligence with 
the often indefinable personal qualities which give 
influence over others, will be among the mute 
inglorious makers of those unwritten laws which 
mould the character of a young and growing nation. 
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Down, down, down the train plunges, all night long, 
through the tropical forest. No longer, as on the 
Rhodesian heights, it sheds a row of fairy-lamps in 
the grass as it goes. Through the intense darkness 
the light from its windows flits rapidly over deep 
tangles of nameless vegetation, and from a distance, 
alert and cautious wild creatures watch the flying 
glare, the rushing cloud of blackness and fire, and 
listen to the long-drawn shriek of the engine. Some- 
thing disquieting doubtless the phenomenon remains, 
but they have learnt the track on which it moves, 
and no stranger's eye will now note '' a large yellow 
dog " — a lioness, in fact — beside the railway. At 
most, a far-off galloping zebra may sometimes be 
glimpsed, whirling across tawny flats. For the goods- 
trains go up and down now between the seaport of 
Beira and the growing State of Rhodesia too 
frequently to be ignored. Nevertheless, no great 
while ago a herd of elephants, pursuing their 
mysterious business, destroyed the line at a certain 
point for several successive years and always at the 
same season. These interesting monsters travel 
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easily forty or fifty miles in a night, and it was found 
that the herd went down to the sea and returned 
again. They did not purposely uproot the rails, but 
the trampling of their huge feet, as they went to 
and fro, worked havoc with the line. The trouble- 
some invasion has not occurred for a year or two. 
The elephants have probably got wind of the train, 
and choose some safer route for their annual 
excursion. This deep and tangled forest, which is 
said to stretch as far as the Zambesi, is still rich in 
elephants, and as the tax for shooting them is less 
on the Portuguese than on the British side of the 
border, colonial sportsmen often visit it. But the 
tremendous growth of the bamboos, the creepers that 
smother the small trees and hang from the branches 
of the large ones, the reeds and palm-like fronds 
that weave an almost impenetrable undergrowth, 
must make the hunter's days arduous — and also 
unhealthy. In going down to Beira the train is 
unfortunately so timed that the forest is passed 
through at night, but in the early hours of the morn- 
ing the fringe of it, with that tremendous primal 
luxuriance of growth, can yet be seen. In winter the 
great trees tower grey and bare over the jungle, and 
often the waving wreaths of the creepers are yellow 
and dry. Presently the wooded heights are left 
behind, and the train is launched across the wide 
flat strip of country which lies between them and 
the sea. Man-forsaken, God-forsaken flats, bare, 
desolate, tawny spaces, covered with a layer of warm 
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stagnant air* Every now and then out of a p^itch 
of pumpkins a little wooden house stands up on four 
high wooden legs* It is l^nroos^ crooked ; it falls to 
one side ; it seems rotten with the malaria of the 
plain. 

Then one passes over the broad lnt>wn 
Pungwe River, as tame-looking a river as can be 
imagined Sometimes, however, it floods and does 
more damage than many elephants. A railway 
official told me how he had gone up there in a boat 
on the occasion of one such flood, which had made 
the railway-bridge impassable, and had seen a ctuious 
sight. For the serpents of the neighbourhood — ^a 
numerous body, as may be supposed — had all been 
drowned out of their holes, and they hung in count- 
less hordes not only on the branches of the trees, 
but on the telegraph posts and wires, so that they 
could easily be knocked into the water with a stick. 
Even the crocodiles were disturbed by the height of 
the water, and some, determined to stand no more of 
this kind of thing, took up their residence in a ditch 
at a considerable distance from the river, where they 
have remained ever since. 

That Beira, being on the flat, is hot, may be 
guessed ; but it has the sea on its other side, and 
at evening cool breezes blow through its wide 
verandahs. No one thinks of walking in Beira, 
except in the very centre of the town. There are 
miniature tram-lines in the streets, along which 
stalwart black men propel light trollies furnished 
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with canvas hoods. In this way one easily reaches 
the smooth cool length of sand on which break the 
blue ripples of the Indian Ocean. The Portuguese 
town, which for all its white and modern appearance 
is an old seaport, has for some years been rapidly 
rising in the scale — not through any expenditure of 
energy or capital on the part of the Portuguese, but 
automatically, through the business brought there 
by the railway and the increasing prosperity of 
Rhodesia, I am glad that it is so. Those whose 
fate it is to live under the Government of the 
Portuguese, or to have many dealings with them, 
may find it impossible to regard them with any 
sentiment but that of irritation. But, looking 
from a distance at this little people with the 
abortively gallant and enterprising past, one must 
give them their due meed of admiration and 
sympathy. Centuries long the innumerable dhows 
had plied in these seas, laden with gold and slaves 
and the various wealth of the Indies, in a tranquillity 
undisturbed except by the Sea's self. No Crusad- 
ing host had ever forced the gates of the Red Sea 
and found the sources of all the famed riches of 
the Orient. A Crusade was, after all, to most 
Europeans a remote and sporadic adventure; but 
in the Spanish Peninsula it meant a constant, an 
immediate, and vital warfare. There, too, men had 
doubtless learnt from the Arabs exactly whence and 
how their riches came to them.. So it was not as an 
explorer or trader that Vasco da Gama doubled the 
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Cape of Storms and crept up the coast of Natal. It 
was as a Crusader, and as a soldier making a wide 
ditaur in order to take an unsuspecting enemy in the 
rear. And like a hawk on pigeons he fell on the 
peaceful flocks of the Arab trading dhows, and swift 
as a fire in dry grass he swept from settlement to 
settlement along the East African Coast. So the 
Portuguese drove out the Infidel, and showed them- 
selves much the same courageous cruel bigots in 
their dealings with the heathen as did the Spaniards 
in America. But somehow they never succeeded in 
building an African Empire. Probably a certain 
number of Portuguese traders at one time and another 
penetrated far into Southern Rhodesia, especially 
those parts of it where the mild and comparatively 
commercial Makalanga held sway. But there had 
been no organised commerce and no settlement 
made on the high and healthy Rhodesian hinterland. 
Naturally, however, the advance of the Pioneers at 
the back of the old Portuguese settlement aroused 
uneasiness and jealousy. There was an attempt on 
the part of the Portuguese officials at Beira to assert 
suzerainty over certain chiefs, especially the chief of 
Manicaland, as the territory between Umtali and 
Massa Kessi was then called. The struggle in this 
savage world, still so remote, so isolated from 
Chancelleries, was rather Elizabethan than Victorian. 
It was a struggle of individuals ; not a question of 
diplomacy, but a question of who should get in first 
and hit hardest, of who in short were the better men. 
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Major D'Andrada, not unworthy of the great days 
of his country, moved quickly and hit hard, and at 
first the scoring was not all on the side of the 
Pioneers. But Dr. Jameson and his headlong 
handful of Britons, into whom the great spaces of 
the veldt seemed to have breathed the spirit of their 
seafaring ancestors, were not to be denied. There 
was a comic-opera episode at Massa Kessi, a small 
and recent Portuguese settlement, then consisting 
of a few huts and a stockade ; now the frontier 
railway-station of Portuguese East Africa. 

This little settlement, being in disputed territory, 
was evacuated by Rhodes's orders in April 1891. 
But Captain Heyman and his five-and-forty Pioneers 
retreated but a few miles, to a hill called Chua. In 
a month's time up came a force of two hundred and 
fifty Portuguese soldiers and five hundred natives, 
under a Captain Bettincourt and two other officers ; 
and they occupied Massa Kessi. Not contented 
with doing this, they ordered Heyman and his 
British to clear out of Manicaland. Assuredly any 
body of regular soldiers in the world would, in the 
face of such odds, have done so without a blush. 
But the Pioneers seem to have belonged to the 
pitiably unenlightened and almost extinct type of the 
Briton who does not know when he is beaten. 
They were half-starved, and, besides their rifles, had 
only one seven-pounder gun, which, I am credibly 
informed, they thought more likely to burst and 
spread ruin among their own ranks than to damage 
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the enemy. Yet they no more contemplated retreat 
than did ever five-and-forty fighting men of Devon, 
with Francis Drake at their head On the contrary, 
they were considering how best to attack the fort 
or stockade of Massa Kessi, when the enemy was 
seen to be advancing in force. So confident — ^very 
naturally — ^were the Portuguese that they had left 
their machine-guns at the Fort So they came up 
against Chua Hill, where the old seven-pounder lay 
quiedy smiling, as it were, behind the tents, and 
they opened fire cheerily on the litde force encamped 
there. The Pioneers replied, and, being all experts 
with the rifle, hit quite a number of men. This 
seems to have surprised the enemy, who wavered 
and paused. Then the old seven-pounder, emerging 
from her hiding-place, spoke ; perhaps to the trepi- 
dation of her friends, certainly to the discomfiture 
of their foes. She dropped a shot plumb into the 
midst of the Portuguese troops. Then there was no 
more wavering, but the seven hundred and fifty, 
white and black, turned about and fled as one man. 
Some say they ran all the way to Beira; but a 
glance at the map shows that this cannot be true. 

Captain Bettincourt and the two other officers 
remained alone upon the field, after they had vainly 
endeavoured to stem the rush of their panic-stricken 
army. The Pioneers looked at them, and they 
looked at the Pioneers. Then, the situation having 
become manifestly ridiculous, the three Portuguese 
officers, like gallant gentlemen, as they doubtless 
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were, took off their hats in ceremonious salute to the 
Pioneers — imagine the grand inimitable Iberian 
arm-sweep ! — and slowly retreated into the Bush. 

So the Pioneers rode down to Massa Kessi, 
laughing as they rode ; and found there the machine- 
guns, and, what they valued more at the moment, 
plenty of things to eat. And having eaten, they 
could hardly be restrained from continuing their 
chevauchie down to Beira, confident of taking that 
place as easily as another ; but Captain Heyman, 
not too elated to remember the existence of 
European Governments, held them back. And 
indeed there was a great deal of noise in the 
Chancelleries about the affair of Massa Kessi. 

The British Government, with due reprimands 
and apologies, returned Massa Kessi to its owners. 
But, as Major D'Andrada, in spite of a plucky effort, 
had not succeeded in establishing relations with the 
chiefs in Mashonaland before the arrival of the 
British, and the Portuguese claims to suzerainty 
were based on nothing tangible, the work of the 
Pioneers held in Rhodesia and holds unto this day. 
And if the Portuguese have suffered in their pride, 
they have certainly gained in their pockets, since, 
had Eastern Rhodesia been put into their hands, 
Beira would be the same moribund place to-day that 
it was twenty years ago. Those who knew it then 
regard it as a paradise now. It is certainly clean, 
bright, and prosperous-looking, and has a comfortable 
hotel ; but I cannot agree with those Rhodesians who 
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regard it as a health-resort. One may, however, be 
obliged to spend several days there, owing to the lack 
of certainty in the dates at which homeward-bound 
steamers put in. Under these circumstances it is 
possible to take a motor-boat and make an 
interesting expedition up the Pungwe; but un- 
fortunately we had not been told of the practicability 
of such an expedition when we spent four wearisome 
days in Beira, so that I can only speak of it by 
hearsay. 

Until very recendy the only tolerable way of 
getting home by the East Coast was to take a 
German ship ; and excellent ships they are. There 
is no complaint to be made against them ; yet the 
fact that these subsidised ships — ^giving, of course, 
preferential rates to German goods over those of 
other countries — were the only ones going all round 
the ports of Africa, could not but be displeasing to 
any one reasonably interested in British trade and 
prosperity. I remember that when we consulted 
people with respect to the East Coast route, although 
we met with a few enthusiasts, most people replied 
with an ominous calm, that it was a voyage they 
were very glad to have made — once. Now that the 
Union-Castle Line is running ships that are faster 
and do not apparently touch at the German colonies, 
the voyage will induce at once less interest and less 
ennui. I see it now passing before my eyes in a 
long panorama, the East Coast voyage, like that 
panorama of the trans-Siberian journey at a Paris 
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Exhibition, which passed before the windows while 
one ate lunch in a stationary train. It was not 
naturally the whole of Siberia that went by, but 
selected scenes, nameless monotonous landscape, 
and towns with names forgotten as soon as heard. 
In this my mind-panorama come first two pictures 
of a different individuality ; the pink and green and 
buff-coloured town of Mozambique, the old Portu- 
guese capital, seen at sunset, across a calm sea. 
Then Chinde, a low distant line of flat coast, cleft 
by the Zambesi, which here pours its far-wandered 
waters into the ocean ; and the little tossing tug 
bearing to us thence a crowd of unhappy sea-sick 
passengers, hauled up to us packed like fowls in a 
basket. After that the panorama goes on moving, 
moving past, yet seeming always unchanged. Blue 
days blend with blue days, as sky with sea, save 
when on the Western horizon runs a wavy indigo 
line of distant coast and yet more distant mountain. 
And on this monotonous length of azure is strung, 
as it were, the same scene repeated. A deep 
sheltered inlet resembling an English West-country 
harbour, with woods coming down to water of an 
intense blue-green, one or two dignified and pleasant 
white buildings with cool loggias full of shade, and 
in the background a low straight ridge of hills. For 
some reason the spring seemed here less advanced 
than in the high countries, or the trees were of a 
different nature, for this everlasting fringe of forest 
was largely toned with the pale-grey of bare 
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and soft green and pale yellow mingled 
there without the vivid Rhodesian reds. As we 
approached the first of these bays in which we were 
to drop andior» one seemed to be dreaming; for 
there, out of the tropic forest where it sloped up 
from the water, rose lordly and blond in the light, 
the tower of a casde, and a litde way below the 
casde rose another stone building widi a front of 
spacious loggias, like a Venetian palazzo. Was this 
the shore of an Italian lake, or was it indeed tropical 
Africa, the land of the hut, the tin shanty, and the 
bungalow? Low down on a point of land a grey 
village of native huts, under waving palms, witnessed 
to Africa. Seeing these evidences of a setdement 
dignified and prosperous beyond the common, one 
looked for steamers riding in the haven or at least 
a whole fleet of dhows — ^for a bargeful of caparisoned 
officials and an awe-inspiring Governor to sweep 
out from the quay* But the green water lapped 
and lapped upon the white hull of the ship and the 
grey rock of the shore, seeming solitary, as though 
never churned by resdess engines of the white man. 
It is said that when these palatial residences had 
been built by the German Government, experience 
proved what might have been foreseen — that the 
spot was too fever-smitten to be suitable for a white 
settlement; and these imposing edifices are in- 
habited by two white men only. Doubtless in the 
higher and healthier interior there are colonists, yet 
more certainly the two German officials visited our 
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shipi and it may be we took in some small cargo. 
But we anchored only a short time there, as in most 
of the other colonial harbours; and memory has 
merged the rowboat with the litde German flag at 
the stern and the possible native boat with the 
cargo of hides, into similar images printed on it 
elsewhere. But the image of the bay and the two 
fair buildings remains, while meaner details fade 
and fade, till at last it seems to me that the story 
of a Government building in such a place is absurd, 
a legend unworthy of credence. For the truth is 
that these palaces were brought here by the Djinn 
whom Solomon once sealed up in a vessel and threw 
into the sea, and we know that once in a thousand 
years the fishermen bring him to land again, and 
whoever lets him loose shall have him for servant 
for the appointed time ; after which he will always 
again return into the vessel made by Solomon. 
And the palaces are filled only with spirits, who are 
invisible save once a year, when two lovers come 
to inhabit them — ^a dark Prince out of the South 
and a Lady out of the North, whose hair hangs 
down to her knees and is pale gold in colour, like 
the northern sun. Then brightest flowers with 
many emerald leaves flow over the parapets of the 
loggias, and in their shade little banquets are laid 
and luxurious coiithes and cushions of silk, and 
mysterious music breathes over the warm green 
breathless water, and wild fierce creatures come 
out and gather at the edge of the tropic forest and 
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listen, as though enchanted, with yellow motionless 
eyes. Then it is night, and the forest and the 
headlands and the shadowy coves of water grow 
Uack and blurred, and out eastward beyond the two 
black points of the bay, the open sea b as a silver 
shield under the moon. And when certain days 
are past, the Prince of the South and the Lady of 
the North return to their a^)pointed places. And it 
may be that you and I have met one or other of 
them ; but they did not tell us the secret of the 
enchanted palaces and the green land-locked bay, 
and the tropic forest, and the night with its breeze 
that flows up cool out of the sflver sea. 

There are several little colonial ports along the 
coast. It would be untrue to the spirit of this 
voyage to pretend to remember at how many we 
touched For an intense languor breathes from 
equatorial land even out over the ocean. At one of 
them two big black half-naked men brought on 
board a basket full of g^eat shells shining from the 
sea : wondrous, beautiful things of fantastic whorl 
and spike, of bloom as purple as the bloom on a 
plum, and with patterns of bosses raised and coloured 
richly brown, and streaks and skeins of vivid orange 
and delicate flushes of silvery pink. No, Nature is 
not the dry mechanic utilitarian power that the 
strict evolutionist imagines. She is the Mother 
and Mistress of the Arts, and continually, for no 
reason but her own delight, makes things senselessly, 
absurdly beautiful, and exquisitely grotesque. 
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Lindi was the most important port before Dar- 
es- Salem, and we stayed there long enough to land 
at leisure. It had the same general features as the 
one I have described, but was very much larger. 
Entered by a rather narrow neck, it opens out into 
what should be a haven not much smaller than 
Falmouth Harbour, and sheltered by rising wooded 
ground. But, alas for German navigators ! The 
inner part of it is so shallow that a liner has to 
anchor in a spot, well protected certainly, but not 
far from the mouth. The pretty sails of native 
boats skim lightly hither and thither over the green 
water. One could easily imagine the white villas of 
a fashionable winter-resort rising from among the 
trees. When a sail of about two miles has landed 
one at the settlement, one sees certainly a large 
well-built and attractive-looking villa — the house of 
the Governor — ^and several other good buildings. 
The German Government treats its colonial servants 
handsomely in this respect ; and I have been told it 
generally provides a good house in which young 
unmarried men can live together. There is no 
quay at Lindi, but a short stretch of shingly beach, 
with a pleasant avenue of trees running along it. 
Negroes sit along it nursing their knees and talking ; 
waiting, no doubt, for a job with ships* passengers, 
or with the cargo, which, as I have said, seemed 
very largely to consist of raw hides. Some convicts 
marched past and round the corner of what we 
supposed to be Government House, in chains, 
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escorted bjr a soldier widi a rifle. Anocfaer boatful 
of fhipmates arrired, and came ashore in all die 
iodigaity cf being earned. It is not good to be 
catrned by one negro, but to be earned hy three, all 
insisting on havii^ a hand in the job, is worse. 
Some one discovers a restaurant, wldch sells illus- 
trated postcards and things to drink, but nodiing to 
eat exc^ biscuits. If temperature and time per- 
mitted, it m^;fat be interesting to exgiore the country 
round; but, on the wbcie^ Lindi is best enjoyed 
from the harbour mouth, whence it is truly beautifiiL 
Its importance is much beyond what appears, as the 
hinterland is considerably populated, and it is a 
port having direct communication with Zanzibar. 
Accordingly many natives came on board, of a 
more civilised type than those faither South. One 
little lady, a favourable specimen of a type common 
in Zanzibar, but new to us, we found particularly 
attractive. She was comparatively light in colour, 
her features were but slightly negroid, her dark 
eyes large and very lustrous, and her expression 
gentle and modest. Her dress was like that of 
a Tanagra figure. She wore a single under-dress 
or tunic, of a dull reddish colour, and a wide 
piece of bordered purple stuff draped round her, 
coming under one arm and fastened on the other 
shoulder. Her short woolly hair was divided by 
literally countless partings and plaited in innumer- 
able small knots. It made one giddy to think of 
even attempting such a coiffure. She had beads 
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round her neck ; but the really crowning touch 
of her toilette was her ear-ornament, which was 
simply a very bright spray of Bougainvillea blossom, 
the stalk of which was pulled through a hole in 
her ear. I did not see in Zanzibar anything quite 
so charming and elegant in person and attire as 
this young woman. She was doubtless the wife 
or daughter of some one in good position, for she 
travelled escorted by an older and ordinary negro 
woman, and had two or three gaily painted arch- 
topped wooden portmanteaus with her. In spite of 
a sail-cloth partition, put up either to shelter the 
women or to divide them from the men, we could 
see her and her attendant on the lower deck opening 
the painted boxes, taking out food and precious 
possessions, to pat and fold and put in again. 

And now a person much more important, also of 
more immediate interest to us, came on board. A 
long way over the water the ship's company was 
idly watching a small rowboat making its way to 
the ship, and good eyes discerned the silhouette of 
an ecclesiastic in the stem. Certain German Roman 
Catholics on board declared it to be a Bishop, and 
certainly one of theirs. As we were in German 
waters we did not assert a prior claim, but we had 
good hopes that it was our Bishop ; and presently 
the tall figure, climbing the ship's gangway, left no 
doubt as to its identity. The Bishop of Zanzibar 
had been for some months walking through his 
diocese in the interior, and a letter from my husband, 
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written three months earlier, had just reached him 
at MasasL He had walked down fifty miles to the 
harbour to meet the ship, and his appearance of 
health and vigour did credit to the air of the interior. 
The track by which the Bishop had come is com- 
paratively frequented, yet it has not the almost 
perfect security of such a road in Rhodesia. For 
some mysterious reason the East African lion is 
much more dangerous to human beings than the 
Rhodesian, and but a few years ago in twelve 
months twenty men were taken by lions between 
Masasi and Lindi. The Bishop had with him a 
black " Boy "—old, of course — who had been with 
Livingstone, and was, like all his Boys, personally 
attached to him. An acquaintance of ours once 
met a chief in Rhodesia who had known the great 
man, and inquired his impressions, and I regret to 
say that the chief exhibited little interest in the 
matter, but said that Livingstone was a shocking 
bore. I relate this in no spirit of disrespect, but 
merely to show how different may be our points of 
view. It is ten to one that Cromwell enjoyed in 
Huntingdonshire real celebrity as a bore. 

Zanzibar! The long monotony of blue bays 
and the repeated view of slumbrous waters reflect- 
ing primeval forest are left behind, the panorama 
moves faster since it has reached the ancient storied 
East — as it has enamoured the eyes of painters 
from Gentile Bellini's time — yet with a mingling of 
forms and hues and savours unknown to Cairo or 
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Constantinople. This is no primal world, this 
island ; and no raw offshoot of a modern civilisation, 
this city. Centuries, millenniums long it may be, it 
has been an outpost of Asiatic civilisations and 
commerce ; a place for the gathering of the gold of 
Africa, the wealth of the Indies, and latterly, above 
all, a place for the gathering and distribution of 
human wealth — the great slave-market of the East. 
The long flat island, richly wooded with palms and 
mangoes and countless other beautiful trees, seems 
to float low as a great raft on a sea of exquisite 
colour. The level blue of the ocean changes about 
the shores of the island and turns, like the Mediter- 
ranean around Sicily, to many jewel-bright yet 
blending shades of turquoise and emerald, sapphire 
and amethyst. And round the spacious bay of the 
harbour the white glittering city seems to stand in the 
sea. I see the picture of arrival — the stone parapet 
of the quay almost white in the dazzling sun, and 
over it, leaning head and shoulders by head and 
shoulders, a row of negroes with cheerful faces shining 
coal-black between respectable red fez and white shirt, 
or the ragged multicoloured gaberdines of brown boys 
of Arab breed, who sit there swinging slim brown 
legs. Then the labyrinth of narrow streets, their 
white walls pierced with stately archways in which 
are set huge carved doors of teak- wood, adorned with 
many shining knobs of brass, which sometimes are 
open and show courts, dark and unclean, or white 
mysterious galleries. The winding streets converge 
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and diverge at small irregular places^ where there 
are sure to be many stalls or shops, spread like 
dolls* shop-counterst with numbers of little heaps 
of different coloured grains and beans and other 
unknown eatables, and probably a little pair of 
bright brass scales and weights, such as dollies use 
in their commerce and kitchens. And the crowd 
that throngs these lanes and miniature market- 
places, and comes down steps out of hidden courts 
and inmost alleys, is not only the usual Oriental 
crowd, but strangely mingled; for with the negro 
and Arab are many Hindus, and among the Zanzi- 
bari women, with the classic garments and in- 
numerable hair-partings, pass curious little figures 
of women with faces carefully veiled, but no skirts, 
their little legs tightly clothed in pink or yellow 
trousers. Such differences are there between the 
conventions of modesty in different countries. 
These women are said to come from the Malabar 
Coast In the big market at Zanzibar may be 
bought for no great sum old wooden chests and 
boxes very richly ornamented with brass or steel ; 
and I fancy that any one with time and money to 
spare and sufficient judgment, might pick up other 
desirable objects in Zanzibar, which have drifted 
there from East or West. 

But, after all, the pleasantest pictures in this 
Zanzibari panorama are those of the comer where 
the Cathedral stands ; the hospitable house with the 
broad balcony, from which in the high-noon heat 
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one may watch the changing episodes of the wide 
Creek with the reed-thatched, palm-shaded, native 
quarter beyond, and the strings of camels and all the 
motley procession that crosses the Ferry at high- 
tide and the Ford at low-tide. Thence, too, one 
watches the sunset and drinks in the cool air from 
the sea. The old and successful Mission at Zanzibar 
was started in the days of the Slave Trade, and its 
original work was among the released slaves. Now 
it is mainly on the Continent of Africa, but for 
several reasons the Bishopric and the central machine, 
so to speak, remain attached to the island. The 
Cathedral is a pretty and characteristic church, which 
has the distinction of being probably the first 
cathedral since the Middle-ages to have a Bishop 
for its architect. 

The great source of wealth in Zanzibar was 
the Slave Trade ; and when that was abolished 
the prosperity of the city quickly decayed. In the 
country the large houses of Arab magnates are to 
be had for a song. The way to them lies through 
the Garden of Eden — a place of fertility and green 
shade. For there are groves of deep-foliaged 
mango-trees, and tall palms, and lush green tangles 
of bush, and bursts of bright-coloured blossom, and 
woodland all about ; and further, all about that, the 
sense of the wonderful ocean. They knew how and 
where to build their houses, the Arab Sheiks who 
were wont to ride so stately along these shady roads, 
on their big white donkeys painted with henna, and 
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with dieir handsome negro slaves beside thenu 
The first house we visited stood dose to the white 
shore of a tiny bay, ** the peacock's neck in hue,'' 
and there were gay petunias in the garden, and a 
small tree flaunted brilliant blossoms against the 
background of the water. The strong sun beat on 
the shore and on the white walls of the Arab house. 
But a door opened, and we passed instandy into a 
cool delightful dimness — ^a small coved room with 
windows very deep in the wall, and furnished mainly 
with books. Beyond were more cool, white, empty 
rooms — a labyrinth it seemed to me of courts, stairs, 
colonnades — with here and there groups of quiet 
black youths in their white dress, talking and study- 
ing. The Girls' School, at a litde distance, had two 
somewhat smaller but also charming Arab houses, 
one with a spacious porch, ideal for lounging. The 
girls were having holidays ; nothing was seen of 
them except neatly roUed-up blankets. And in a 
raised loggia, under tall palms, we rested and drank 
the liquid kernel of the young cocoanut. 

Zanzibar would be a perfect place were it not 
for the climate, but it is one which year in, year out, 
only a few English constitutions can stand. 

We failed to see the finest and most flourishing 
of the German colonies, Dar-es-Salem, owing to 
our stay at Zanzibar ; but with the help of a post- 
card we thought we could imagine the place. Those 
who know it describe it as much handsomer than 
an English colony of the same size would be. As to 
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Mombasa, the less said of it the better. The ship 
dropped at this port several passengers for Nairobi, 
which has superseded it as the capital of British 
East Africa, and seems to inspire enthusiastic 
admiration in all who visit it 

For me the panorama is not yet finished. It 
shows me many more pictures, meaningless often 
to other eyes ; such as the lonely shores of Italian 
Somaliland, where with the field-glass you may 
watch little sandy bays with little tracks running 
down to them, which make you expect at any 
moment to discern a covey of children, with spades 
and buckets, romping down to the beach ; but, in 
fact, the inhabitants are so savage that, had our 
ship been wrecked upon the coast, it is improbable 
that any of us would survive to tell the tale. Then 
there are scenes of the Red Sea and Aden and the 
Suez Canal, to be the more eagerly scanned because 
looked on so often by so many Anglo-Indian eyes, 
of which some have perhaps been dear to us. And 
then the friendly Mediterranean, with fresh waves 
that breathe a heralding welcome home. 
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NOTE TO PASTEL VI. 

Od the appearance in the CamUU Magazine of my Pastel, '* At 
the grave of Cecil Rhodes/' a writer in the Dundee Advertiser caSLQi. 
my attention to an Article in the CongregaHonalist^ in which it 
was stated that a courageous Scottish Missionary was the inter- 
mediary between Rhodes and the Matabele. I give below the 
quotation forwarded to me. 

** When the Europeans were beleaguered in Bulawayo, Carnegie 
went out attended by a native guide, and unarmed, to find the 
chiefs of the Matabele. The guide led him to the mountain 
fastnesses where the warriors were assembled, and the guide said, 
' I dare not go further with you, sir.' Then the ambassador of 
peace went on alone, and as he ascended the mountain a child 
saw him and said, * Father, what are you doing here?' and he 
said that he wanted to see the chiefs. The little messenger sped 
away, and in a short time a number of men came to escort him 
to the stronghold ; and there for hours the man of God argued 
with the chiefs and witch-doctors, who reasoned thus : — • You 
missionaries come to this country, the traders follow you, and then 
the soldiers come to fight us, and rob us of our country ; so you 
missionaries are all to blame.' At great length the Native orators 
stated their grievances. It was a perilous moment, but Carnegie 
never lost his patience or good-humour. 

"In a lengthy reply he said: — 'Khama listened to the 
missionaries, he received their words, he trusted them, they are 
his friends, and he keeps his country and his position under 
British protection. Your great chief, Lobengula, was advised by 
the missionaries, Thompson, Sykes, and Helm; all tried to 
influence him, bijt he listened to your witch-doctors, and it was 
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It was a diriiig ipwyhj 
■addened bydefical^ 
ftnight talk, that tfaej agreed to leoem Rhodes 
in dietr audit to oonfier widi thean, and then the nuMioaaij rode 
back to Dulavajo to Ttpott to the great admiiutliator what he 
had done and the Empire nmgwitfa the stoiyof CecQ Rhodes 
meeting the dncfmnaniied and D tg o liatiu g with them for peace; 
but Itttk was known of the intrepid miwinntTy iHio fiured an 
aogiy crowd with a snile on his hpg, and made it ponble for 
Rhodes to acfaiere the master stroke that brooch the northern 
tribes nnder the flag." 

It win be noted diat the writer of the above Aitide is some- 
what vague in his ideas of the sitnation in Matabddand at the 
time. Theinhabituitsof Bolawajowerenot^'beleagaered.'' The 
road to MsfHring was open, and the Matabelc rd>els had retired 
to the Blatoppos; whoe Rhodes himself was with the Briti^ 
troops. 

It has been my fortune to be able to go to the foontain-heads 
of knowledge in this matter. The fc^owing is a memcHandimi 
based on the records of the ^tish Soath Africa Company. 

**The particulars given in your article, relating to die peace 
negotiations, between Mr. Rhodes and the Matabele Tndunas, 
are correct So Csu: as this parricniar incident, the Matoppos 
Indaba, is concerned there is no evidence on record showing 
that the Rev. Mr. Carnegie was in any way associated with it 

** Mr. Carnegie had beena Missionary in Rhodesia since 1S82 
and during the course of his career undoubtedly acquired great 
influence over the Matabele. In 1896 he was stationed at the 
Hope Fountain Mission and on the outbreak of the Rebellion he 
moved, with Mrs. Carnegie, into the Bulawayo Laager, but rode 
out frequently to see the natives at the Mission. Subsequently, 
unarmed and attended by two friendly natives, he visited the 
rebels in their stronghold in the district and stayed with them 
over-night At an indaba held on the day following he induced 
them to lay down their arms. 

'^ It is possible that these £u:ts are now being confused witl) 
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those relating to the negotiations of Mr. Rhodes in the 
Matoppos." 

Hope Fountain is a place 20 miles south of Bulawayo, between 
that town and the Matoppos. I have also been able to consult 
Colonel Jarvis and Dr. Hans Sauer on the point. Both of 
these gentlemen were intimately associated with Rhodes at the 
time of the Peace negotiations, Dr. Sauer being one of the three 
men who accompanied him to the Indaba. They are agreed 
that Dr. Carnegie took no part in Rhodes' negotiations with the 
natives preparatory to his Indaba. Rhodes was for a consider- 
able time seeking in vain for someone who would act as an 
intermediary. Finally, the only intermediaries employed were 
those natives whom I have mentioned. Sir Lewis Mitdiell, who 
is generally considered accurate in his accounts even of occur- 
rences at which he was not present, mentions Carnegie as having 
assisted Rhodes in subsequent negotiations with the natives, and 
it is therefore probable that Carnegie's Indaba took place at a 
later date. The Chartered Company recognized Mr. Carnegie as 
one who had done them good service. 

In my account of the Matoppos Indaba, I have followed the 
narrative of Dr. Sauer himself, given in the Empire Review for 
May, 1902, with the addition of one very slight touch taken from 
another source. 

Short Statement by Colonel Jarvis of what took place 
Preliminary to the Celebrated Indaba between Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and the Matabele Chiefs in August, 
1896. 

The rebellion in Matabeleland having been quelled, with the 
exception of the Matoppo district, and in consequence of the 
difficulty of thoroughly clearing that district, Mr. Rhodes was of 
opinion that the only way to finish it was by a system of police 
posts round the hills, but as even that would have taken many 
weeks, and the horses were likely to die of horse sickness, he 
conceived the daring plan of personally conferring with the 
Matabele chiefs. 
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With that object he dispfttched a firiendlj native very well 
known in the cotintiy, named John Grootboom, to visit the rebels 
and find out if they would meet him. 

Grootboom was absent three or four days, and returned saying 
that the chiefs were ready to meet Mr. Rhodes alone, but he must 
not be accompanied by anyone else. This, on the one hand, was 
not good enough, and Rhodes, on the other hand, said to Groot- 
boom, *'How do I know that you have been there at all ? You 
have brought nobody back with you and no tangible evidence of 
your visit" Grootboom's reply was that no natives would come 
with him for fear of being shot as rebels. Rhodes sent him 
back again, and told him to assure them that tiie white man did 
not treat his enemies in that way, and that they would be perfecdy 
safe under his protection. 

About forty-eight hours after, Grootboom returned for the 
second time, bringing with him two trembling natives, to whom 
Rhodes spoke very seriously, telling them to go back and tell 
their chiefs that they were very naughty children, and that the 
great White Mother was so displeased with them she had sent her 
own Induna to punish them. 

They laughed at that, and said they did not belive it, and 
that the man who had been punishing them was their great &ther, 
Mr. Rhodes himself. 

Mr. Rhodes said that this was absolutely erroneous, and to 
prove that he was right would show them the Queen's Induna. 
General Plumer was consequentiy pointed out as the man who 
had been sent by tiie Queen to punish them, but the native 
emissaries absolutely refused to believe that General Plumer was the 
Queen's Induna, in consequence probably of his dress and tattered 
appearance. They said they knew quite diflferentiy, for Babyan 
(one of the chiefs) had been to England and seen the Queen and 
her soldiers, and had often described them as wearing great 
cuirasses, absolutely immovable with the exception of their eyes. 

Rhodes said to me afterwards, I remember, "How in the 
world are we going to make these people believe that the Queen 
is in this business ? " and I told him I thought his best plan would 
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be to get Ossy Ames,* who was then the tallest man in the British 
Army, and in the 2nd Life Guards, to come out| and plant him on 
an ant-heap in the Matoppo in full miiform. Rhodes laughed, 
and said that would be a capital idea, but we could not wait for 
Ossy Ames, and he determined to go in himself* 

Grootboom was very strong on the point that only one, or at 
the most two, should accompany him, and although many of us 
pleaded to be allowed to go, and Rhodes was willing to take two 
or three more, it was eventually decided that he should only be 
accompanied by three, and the diree selected were : Colenbrander, 
a perfect master of the Matabele language; Dr. Sauer, who also 
knew the language well : and Mr. Stent, who was a newspaper 
man and reporter for the Cape Times, Rhodes was of opinion 
that if the three were friends of his, and that there was not some 
independent testimony of what took place, the public might not 
believe our story when we returned. The result is well known to 
the world. 

The critics of the article written by Mrs. Woods, entitled '* At 
the Grave of Cecil Rhodes,'* evidently have not the fidntest 
knowledge of what they are talking about, and have possibly 
mixed up other interviews between the missionaries and the 
natives, which either took place many years before, when the 
country was occupied, or later on than August, 1896, when Rhodes 
alone settled the rebellion. 

Why Khama's name should be imported into their criticisms 
I fail to see, for he is a Bechuamdand chief, many hundreds of 
miles away, and had nothing whatever to do with the rebellion 
or any question affecting Rhodesia. 

NOTE TO PASTEL XIII 

I have to thank the Rev. Dr. Blakiston, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, for the loan of letters and papers relating to the 
affair of the Alice Mine, Mazoe. 

* Major Oswald Ames. 
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the World after Sperm Whales 

Frank T. BuOen 

3* Flints far the Fh^ 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett 

4. The Los o! a Sea Waif 

Frank T. BuQen 

5. The Gameke^er at Home 

Richard JeKeries 

6. A Londoner's Log Book 

Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell 
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At all Booksellefs and Bookitalls 

SMITH, ELDER & CO/S 

NEW Is. NET 

SERIES 



POCKET VOLUME& WITH FRONTISPIECE& 

BOUND IN CLOTH, FCAP« 8?o 

is. NET EACH 

7* The Sowers H* S* Merriman 

8* Jess H« Rider Haggard 

9. Vice Versa F* Anstey 

io* Woodland, Moor and Stream 
I J* A* Owen 

it. The Tale o! the Great Mutiny 

Dn W^ H. Fitchett 

12* Sixty Years in the Wilderness 

Sir Henry W. Lucy 



Londont SMITH» ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S»W« 
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Works by the Author of 
' Elizabeth and her German Garden.' 



LMf« pert tifo. 6t, ««di. 

THE CARAVANERS. 

Ninth Impression. 

TIMBS,-^*Vtxj agreeable hamoar sparkles on efciy page of this 
OBtertaining oamuiTe ofezperienoe on the Kentish roads.* 

DAILY CHRONICLE.^* It is Tenr amusing— coold our authorwrito 
anything that was really dull? One laughs and lan|^ again at tho 
colottal conceit of the Baron.' 

OBSERVER,^* •* Elisabeth ** is always maHdoos^entertafaiing. 
We are ^[rateful to the Baron for being so outrageous, and to " Eliabeth 
for meetmg him and for letting us meet him, too.' 



• • • 



• • 



FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND 
MR. ANSTRUTHER: 

Beiof tho Letters of an Independent Woman. 

Third Imprission. Sioond Edition. 

DA/L y TELEGRAPH,—* A Tolume of rare charm, % yohme quite 
apart from the ruck of contemporary fiction.' 

A THENjEUM,—* The most attractive piece of worit that the author 
has yet ^ven us. It has all the old grace and vivacity, and is free firom 
the suspicion of coldness and heartlessness that occasionalljr dashed our 
enjoyment in her earlier books. . . . FHlulein Schmidt is altogether 
delightful ; her letters are invariably piouant and entertaining, and we may 
add that they contain mudi exodlent advice and criticism.' 

ILLUSTRA TED LONDON NE WS.--* Elizabeth has excelled her- 
self in this new book. The brave spirit of the FrtLulein is fit to go hand-in* 
hand with Stevenson.' 

THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA'S 

FORTNIGHT. 

Sixth Impression. 

SPECTA TOR,—* PriscOla is one of the most engaging characters we 
have met in fiction for years.' 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,— ^Hximom and tears Ue veiy close 
to us and to one another in this most delightful book.' 

ACADEMY,— * 'We may as well confess at once that Elizabeth has 
enchanted us again ; enchanted us against our reason. Her qualities seem 
to us to lie outside the realm of sober argument.' 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 1$ Waterloo Place, S.W. 



Works by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

{Lady Clifford) 



1 



Croim 8vo . 6t. eaclu 
Catherine S Child. Second Impreuioii. 

Claigow Herald.-''* Mrs. it la Pasture b a horn •tory-tcllcr. 1^ liaa taac. 
•implicity. anJ a certaio (lucne^ of style. • . . Site can, uid does* move yoa to tsars and 
laugktcr over tbe doings of ker ttaracters.* 

The Grey Knight : An Autumn Love Story. 

Second Eldition. 

Morning *Posl. — * A diaracteristie book of its autkor's ; • tfraosfnl eosacdy of scntiflMat. 
witk dearly-realised actors, a komonr tkat tells, and • padioa tkat moves : io fact, anotker 
" Peter's Motker."' 

The Man from America. Seventh Thoniand. 

IVorldt — * Mrs. de la Pasture's ** Tke Man from America ** •• all oar frincy paints a work' 
ky tkat la^. • . . Tke story is as soktU in its ckaracterisatioo as it is simple in its stnictnre. 

Cornelius. Fifth impression. 

AthetMum^* We find ourselves at ooos keld doM ky tke plot and deli^kted ky lk« 
ckaracterisation. 

The Unlucky Family. A Book for Ouldren. 

With 28 lOiutrations by E. T. Reed. 

World.—* If anyone likea to lao^ nntil ke can lao^ no looier. let liim take np ** Tka 
Unlncky Family." ' 



Crown 8to. St. 6d. each^ 



tood iortBM to meet 



tke yety kcst 



Peter's Mother. Twelfth impression. 

^ Dailjf News.—^* One of die most ckanning kooks tkat it kas keco 
witk for some coosiderakle time.* 

Adam Grigson. 

Graphic. — * We kave no kesitation in placinU ** Adam Grijioa' 
novels, not merely of tke yeart kat of many years. 

Deborah of Tod*s. 

Daily Telegraph. — A really clever and interestii^ kook. • *,• Every feminine fitf«re« 
kowever sligktly dnwn. kas akout it some vivifying toock to render it flMOMrakle.* 

Catherine of Calais. 

Outlook' — *Tkere is no danger in saying strai^t out Aat "Cayenne of GJeis' 
resMrkakle noveL Its skrewdness of ckaractcr-drawing reaunds one of Jane Anstea.* 



w • 



London : Smithy Elder & G>., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



POETICAL WORKS. 



ON THE OXFOKD CIRCUIT ^ 

Bf tW Boa. Mr. JUSTICE DARLING, Amtkor of « SdndllM Jiuis,' 
•M«dkBt»w»tkt Tea Room,* •ScrkLwlo.'ftc. With DlvstnUions 

by Avsmt O. Spa&x. 

DAtLT JTil/X.— 'TW c^ if tkM ««» b cjUi aoi di«M y. aad raid tbe 

M iMis MIghcM faBdes. Mbde wktidns. and r 
fai«rfya«MTHiH>yA««daO. 




IfHtk a PortniL Fcap. 8to. 4/. 6/. iieL 

POEMS BY THE LATE 
KEV. DR. RICHARD WATSON DIXON, 

LtteHoiL CanoooTCmriisleiDdVicarorWarkwortb. 

A Scfectkm witk a McsMk by ROBERT BRIDGES. 

DAILY TML£CMAPH.^*S^aiM appal to all who caa c^oy beauty of 

liiMBiiftil voida. . . . Mr. Biidgts omitftatw a deeply 




Crown Svo. 4/. net. 

POEMS. 

Bt J. GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Antbor of *The Gates of Sleep and 
other Poenu.' VTith a Silhoaette Fioptitpicce by Baron Cedkrcreutz. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.-^* K lUaf rtar of sooc. Tliis Gttle book shows 

Mm to yommm a goiaia* poetic gift, wkkb, if k ds^ cl op s procressively, skould win 
luai a bigk plao* aaMoc tha siofers of oar day.' 



Crown 8to. 2/. 6^. net. 

A MINSTREL IN THE SOUTH. 

Bj MILLICENT WEDMORE. 
EVENING STANDARD,^' A dwiot littk Toluaa of poem of iiaqnfttrimwible 



Fcap. Sto. 3r. 6d, net. 

WIND AND HILL. 

By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 

SPECTATOR.^* Ur. Gedbey Yoan^ is, to oar thinking, one of the truest 
poets who have dawned of late on the boruon ... he has new and fine things to 



If, and at his best he says them nnforgettably.' 



Crown 8vo. 6/. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE TWISTED 

SPEAR, and Other Tales in Verse. 

By HERBERT SHERRING. 

SCOTSMAN.—'The tslet show the hand of a scholar . . . interesting besrood 
the average of modem poetry.' 



London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NOVELS. 



Crown 8vD« df > odL 

Canadian Born. 
Diana Mallory. 

5TR ImPRBSSION. 3ND EDITION. 

Fenwick's Careen 

With Ulastndons by AlUrt 
Sttnier. 8ND Impuksion. 

The Marriage of 
William Ashe. 

With lUostratioiM by Albert 
Sterner. 6th IimtBSSiON. 8ND 
SomoN. 

Lady Rose*s Daughter. 

With lUostrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 4TR Impkbs- 

tlON. 

Eleanor. 

With ninstratioo* by Albert 
Sterner. 6th Imprsssion. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

8th Edition. 

Sir George Tressady. 

4TH Edition. 

The History of David 
Cjneve. ^„ edition. 



Crown 8vd. y. 6d. 

Miss Bretherton. 

Crown 8vo. ax. 6d, each. 

Robert Elsmere. 

The History of David 

Grieve. 

Marcella. lym edition. 

Square i6ino. 2f. 

The Story of Bessie 
CostrelL 



Fenwick's Career. 

EDmoN db Luxb, in a Volames, 
bound in Paper Covers, with 7 Photo- 
gravure Illustrations from Drawings by 
Albert Sterner, printed on Japanese 
Vellum, price 2I«. net. The Edition 
is limited to 950 Copies, and each copy 
is signed by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
numbered. 

Robert Elsmere. 

Cabinet Edition, a Vols. Small 
8va za«. 



IN PREPARATION. 

Collected Edition, in 14 Volumes. 

With a Special Introduction by Mrs. Ward to each NoveL 
The First Three Volumes with Frontispieces by Albbrt Stbxnbk, and the whole 

profusely Illustrated. 
Idmiitd Ediihm 4^350 Co^Utt U b» told m Sits Only^ at £8 Ss. net ftr Set, 

Ordbr or thb Volumxs : 



Vols. X & 2. Robert Elsmere. 
Vols. 3 & 4. TheHistoryof David 

Grieve. 
Vols. 5 & 6. Marcella. 
Vol. 7. Sir George Tressady. 
VoL 8. Sir George Tressady, and 

Miss Bretberton, with a New 

Pre£ue. 
Vol.9. Helbeck of Bannisdale. 



Vol. 10. Eleanor. 

Vol. II. Lady Rose's Daughter. 

Vol. 12. The Marriage of William 
Ashe. 

VoL 13. Fenwick's Career, and 
The Story of Bessie CostrelL 

VoL 14. The Testing of Diana 
Mallory. 



London t SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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TMn Paper Edition of 

Henry Seton Merriman's 

NoTela. In 14 Volumes 

with mn latrodvottea la th« first Volume hf 

E. F. a. and S. G. T. 

la elMv t7p« and bandy slM. Voap. 

fUttop 

Each Voluma j ?*• *•* ** «•«>» 

< 3». a«t ia LaathOT 

Or the 1< Volanes fai 81s. 6d. aet In Qoth m 
toM lettered CAM / Ms. net in LmUmt 



I. 

t. 

3- 

4- 

5* 

6. 

y- 

t. 

la 
II. 

IS. 

«3- 




TITLES OF THE VOLUMES 

The SUto of tha Lamp 
The Sowers 

From One Goaoratloa to Aaothor 

With Edcod Toolo 

The Groy Lady 

Flotsam 

la Kodar^s Tents 

Roden*s Comer 

The Isle of Unrest 

The VelTot GIots 

The Vultures 

Barlasch of the Guard 

Tomaso*s Fertuae* aad athos 
Stories 

The Last Hope 



LONDON t SMITH. ELDER O CO. 
IS Waterloo Place* S.W. 



Thin Paper Edition of 

Stanley J. Wey man s Novels 

(Author's Complete Edition) 

In 20 Volumes 

Arranged Chronologically 

With an Introduction in the First 
Volume by Mr. Weyman 

In clear type and handy size 
To range with Henry Seton Merriman's Novels 

Fcap. 8vo, Gilt Top, each Volume 

2/- net in Cloth 3/- net in Leather 



Vol. X . The House of theWolf . 

2. The New Rector. 

3. The Story of Francis 
Cludde. 

4. A Gentleman of France 

5. The Man in Black. 

6. Under the Red Robe. 

7. MyLadyRotha. 

8. Memoirs of a Minister 
of France. 

9. The Red Cockade. 



•» 



•t 



•t 



•f 



•• 



•• 
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Vol. 10. Shrewsbury. 
XX. The Castle Inn. 
X2. Sophia. 
23. Count HannibaL 

14. In Kings' Bjrways. 

15. The Long Night. 
x6. The Abbess of Vlaye. 

17. Starvecrow Farm. 

18. Chippinge. 
XQ. Laid up in Lavender. 
20. The Wild Geese. 



t» 
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•t 
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•• 



•• 
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London: 
SMITH. ELDER & CO. and 
LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
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THE 



CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE. 



Pttbliahed 
Mondil7» 



Is. 



Annual Subscription^ including postagCy to any 

address in the Postal Union^ 14s. (or to Canada 

and Newfoundland^ 139.), pajrable in advance. 



MOMB MtBSM OPUitONM. 

British Weakly. 

• The CoKM HILL It dwajFB good 
— « jndkioot bleod of 6cdoOt 
hUignLfibjf aad mitcrihnfom 
aitidet.* 



PnUlc 

'AmoftretdabltmaptilM. It 
Is readable from beginmng to end, 
aod with matter woitb leading.* 

Comitry Ufa. 

• The Editor of the CoucHiLL 
Haoazine it vtnally taccessfiil 
in getting together a number of 
mw%tu*Aeit»\ literarr artidet** 

Qnardlaii. 

« The eoantel of perfeetioik it to 
pnrcbMe the Cobnhill, thatyoa 
may not only enjoy itt contentt 
bat Iteep diem to show a friend.* 



OPtNtONS OP PVBUO 
LIB9AIIIANM. 

Arbroath. 

' My Committee are of opinloa 
that there It room for one of its 
kind. (Penonallvy I thinlc thero 
It only one of the Corkhill kind, 
and that it the Co&nhill itselt) 
I may tay at once tliat the Couf - 
hill exactly meett the wanti of 
a teleet body of readers* 

Hampstead. 

* I find upon ln<{airy at our flia 
Xibiariei tliat the Couthill it 
well read, and certainly it appealt 
to a lectioQ of readert who oaa 
appreciate better literary Cure than 
it offered In mott of the modern 
monthliet. May I take thit op- 
portunity of ezpretsing mjr own 
admiration for the high hteiary 
tone which yon pretenre la the 
Cornhill.' 

Kinross. 

< The magatine it mndi apm* 
dated by our better-daat readcit 
and it well read.* 



To be had of all Booktellert and Newtagentt, or dfareet from the 

Publishcra, 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo liace^ S.W. 
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